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GEORGE 
WESTON 


is unquestionably one 
of the most distin- 
guished living writers 
of the short story—that 
literary form that has 
been brought to so high 
a degree of perfection 
here *n America. And 
Mr. Weston has never 
wrought more beauti- 
fully than in the stories 
he has been writing 
during the past months 
for this magazine—the 
first of which,® “The 
Bridge of Beauty,” will 
appear in the forth- 
coming March issue. 
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Snagged! 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. R. G. 8. 
Associate Director, Camp Department, The Red Book Magazine 


OME lives are just one snag 

after another—mental, moral, 
social; physical and financial. The 
gears of living do not mesh, do not 
carry life’s mechanism toward its 
orderly and effective function. In- 
tentions followed by action are— 
snagged. Life’s expression and 
progress, its gratifications and its 
beauty are extinguished in a Slough 
of Snags. 


You have observed boys, girls, men 
and women who ball up everything 
they attempt to do. They are the 
residuum in the School of Snag— 
those individuals who never came 
to the top in the ferment of life, 
whose instructive human experience 
never obtained, or if it did obtain, 
never qualified them as intelligent, 
resourceful members of society. 
They were content to remain help- 
less and dependent, snags in their 
own vacant orbit and snags in the 
path of human progress. 


Other lives are just one gratifying 
activity after another. They are 
vital, eager for that daily adventure 
we call life; full of inspirations to 
DO and to do that which is to be 
done in the most enlightened, most 
eficient way. They unravel the 
snagged and set them going on their 
way. They solve their own prob 
lems with those biggest of all tools— 
Common Sense and Uncommon 
Understanding. And everybody 
wishes that all the world were like 
these self-reliant and effective prob- 
lem-solvers, whom life’s little difh- 


culties make stronger and more re- 
sourceful, day by day. 


There is a wonderful, a romantic 
school arising all over the United 
States to take the snags and the 
snaggers out of American life. 


It is the Summer Camp for boys and 
girls, where recreative play subtly 
teaches the youth of the land how 
to do things, and how to-do them 
right, and with effect. In other 
words, the properly equipped and 
qualified summer camp for the train- 
ing and culture of boys and girls has 
become the brawny arm of our 
national educational system. To 
such camps every boy and girl should 
be sent as much as to the public and 
the private school. 


Camp life does not roughen the 
nature of boy or girl. On the con- 
trary, camp life, organized here as 
nowhere else in the world, implants 
the instinct of order, cleanliness and 
refinement in the roughest and the 
toughest exterior. It makes boys 
and girls serviceable— to themselves 
and to others. It makes a boy 
more masculine, a girl more desirably 
feminine—just as nature intended 
them to be. It teaches them that 
life has essentials to be observed, 
that it has a lot of fuss and folly to 
be scorned by the real men and the 
real women-to-be of this real, yet 
romantic old world. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


Camp Abena. Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 
eee for the care, health and development 
of girls. Juniors, Middlers, Seniors. Fine horseback 
riding. Swimming, canoeing, golf, tennis, dramatics, 
rifle range. Booklet. Address, Miss HorTENSE HERSOM, 
Franklin Square House, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP MYSTIC Mystic, Conn. 


The salt water camp for girls. Half way between 
New York and Boston. 
Mary L. Jobe, A. M., F.R.G.S. 
Room F, 122 East 37th St., New York City 


Eggemoggin Camp for Girls, East Harpswell, Maine 
Tenth season On salt water Horseback riding free All sports 
Experienced supervisors Resident nurse Junior a Senior Camps 
Ages 8to20 Limited ss 

Tuition $320.00 Lau only extra 
Boctiet oy on request inter address 


and Mrs. E. L. 
Fairmont school a 2109 Sse Washington, D.C. 


Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, W.0. 2x5°"%hsSne% 


amps in the South for Girls, In the ‘‘Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climb- 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete og EY 
Resident physici Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J. 
McCoy, Director, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 

Camp Algonquin, Asquam Lake, N. H. 
A camp in the White Mountains for red blooded boys of 
character and purpose who want that physical training 
which will enable them to excel in school paemnetien, 

Address EDWIN DEMERITTE, A. 

1404 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

















CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS | 


22nd Season July 1 to August 31, 
Marksinan- 


Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine. 

1924. All land and water sports—Horseback riding. 

ship. The kind of summer a boy most enjoys. 
Herbert L. Rand, Director 

No. 19 Hemenway Koad Salem, Massachusetts. 





LOS ALAMOS RANCH 


Areal ‘“*man’s summer’ in the high timbered Rockies. 
Trips a... pack horses over mountain trails, a cow pony 
for every boy. Tintees to 20. Address 
A. J. CONNELL, Director 
Box R, Otowi, Sandoval Co., N. Me: 


“am, CAMP WINAUKEE For | Boys 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H. 

Se Perfect sand beach; fine equipment; competent, cul- 
tured leaders. Selected boys, predominantly Jewish; 

=> / ages 8 to 18. Many boys continuously with us since 


1920. Secretary, 238 E. Sth St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 





Illustrated Catalog. | 





The LUTHER GULICK Camps | 


Sebago-Wohelo for girls 13 to 18. 

Little Wohelo for girls 8 to 13. 
Summer address, South Casco, Maine 

Winter address, 122 High St., Portiand, Maine 


HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL ~ 


Preparation for all college and technical school exam- 
inations. 10th year. Dormitories. Large staff of expert 
tutors, Send for booklet ‘How to Prepare for College.” 


Ira A. Flinner, A.M., Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ULVE 


Lake Maxinkuckee _ 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. c. 
A school for girls. Rate $1500. Preparatory we courses. 
Two years graduate and college work. Music, Ar' i Do- 
mestic Science. Athletics. 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 


Colonial School for Girls 


Beautiful location in National Capital. High School, College 
Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Complete Domestic Science 
and Secretarial Departments. Music, Art, and Expression. Well 
ordered home and social life. Athletics. MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, 
Assoc. Prin., leenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. 
Martha Washington Scsminary 
For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country. High Schooland Collegiate forms. 
Household Science and Arts. Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 


THE SECRETARY it, Washington, D. C. 


FAIRMONT ®*°4222,¢° 
GIRLS 
Vashington, D. C. Regular and Special Courses, Advanced 
c ourses for High School graduates. Music, Art, Expression. 
Educational advantages of National Capital. 
For catalogue, address FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 

2107-2109 S St., Washington, D. C. 
IMMACULATA SEMINARY 
Suburban School for Girls 
Two-Years’ College Course; Preparatory Department. 
Musie, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Gymna- 

sium. Swimming and riding 
Sister Secretary, 4270 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. Cc. 


SCHOOLS 


For catalog address Inquiry Dept. 
ulver, Indiana 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 

catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE Sc ‘HOOL, Box R, Frederic 
FS ‘rnest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, W ashington, D.C. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Norwalk, Conn’ 
FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for 
General 


HILLSIDE 


45 miles from New York. 

college entrance examinations. 

courses. Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (veneer) | my 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) = 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


In the Country 
One hour from New York. 
Junior and Upper Schools. 


ELY COURT, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


48th year. College Preparatory. Secretarial and 
Domestic Science Courses. Gymnasium. Organized 
athletics. Outdoor life on a 3-acre school farm 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal, Waterbury, Conn. 


Bradford Academy * ay | YOUNG 


EN 
121st year. Thirty miles from an, 
Address the Principa 
MISS MARION COATS, A. 
180 Main Street Bradford, Mees. 


Rendall Ball 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Coliege Preparatio: Junior High. 
z Gas "Special Intensive Yea 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Ken DAL, Prides Crossing, 


BEVERLY, Mass. 








A famous old New 


HOWARD SEMINAR Snginad sowaney 


school for girls. 25 miles from Boston. Preparation for college 
with special intensive one-year course for college examinations. 
Extensive i Mae All sports. 
r. an EORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 > mee Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


The Chamberlayne School 


For GIRLS 
Intensive pa preparation and general courses. 
RACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
Commonweaith Ave. and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing schoo). Exceptional 
opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book 

1672 Summit Street 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhoc Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


Guy M.Winslow, Principal, 1 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
LIN DEN HA LL ~~ $CHOOL FOR 100 Gints 278th ¥ = 
, ft 


In Far-famed Lancaster Co., ‘‘Garden Spot o 
lege Preparatory, General Ac ademi » Home 
Mu sic, Art, Expression. Courses for High S 
rate Junior and Ir termedi a . Gymnasiun 
Attractive, wholesome Careful supe 


e. ve 
Address F. W. seonnnts D. D., Box 137, Lititz, ~~ 


Maryland College 


For Women, ten miles from oaperommeng Fou 
leading to all degrees. Two-year 
Personal supervision of strong facu ty. 
ings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 


Box 2-R, Vatherville, Md. 


Newton, Mass. 

















r-year 
urse leading to cert 
— lern noes by 








talog. 


National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. Suburbs 
The fundamentals of_ college training in a 2year 
diploma course. : usic, Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Catalog on reques 


JAS. E. AMENT, LL. D., President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Limited number of Girls. Individual attention. Gen- 
eral courses. Music. Art. Suburban to Baltimore. 
All outdoor sports. e.- »w school buildings. Sarah More- 
house Beach, Ph.I Lucy George Roberts, Ph. D., 
Principals. Box 5 Gatomerilla, Md. 








BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patro e 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
toothils Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
cial advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physicr} 
Cuiture. 81 buildings, outdoor sports; ~ gee ad boating, horseback 
riding, etc. Catalog and illustrated 
ress BRENAU, Box FB Gainesville, Ga. 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses, 
lege preparation for best women’s colleges, Modern 
equipment, Swimming pool, Mild climate permits 
outdoor work the year around, Catalogue. Address 

Mary Vardrine McBee, M, A., Principal, Box Rh, Charleston, 8. C. 


FOR GIRLS AND 
WARD-BELMONT (¢etnc'women 
Offers a six year course of study embracing two years 
of college. Meets exacting demands of a most discrim- 
inating patronage. For information address The Sec- 
retary, BeELMonT HrienTs, Box 4, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Col- 





, . 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West S4th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio, Eleetive Chaperonage. — Year, 
Telephone Se Auyler 3106. Open All Year. Catalogue. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL Pn wd 


7 buildings, West 72nd St., near Riverside Drive. Practical 
courses : (1) High Sehool!—preparatory and general : (2) Seeretarial; 
(3) Household Arts; (4) Social Welfare and Community Services 


(5) Mi R'E branches, 15 instructors. Summer Nehool, 
~ Box 960 Tarrytown-on- »~Hudson, New York 


Miss R. ‘B. Scudder, 244 W. 72nd St., N.Y. City 
ies Mason's School 






ae 
- for Girls 


DREW SEM I NARY ‘The Carmel School 

for Girls on beautiful 
Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation 
High scholastic standing. Small classes. General and special 
courses. Separate cree for Ju oe a 1. Athletics. 58th 
year. Moderate char 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland,” President, | ~ 54, Carmel, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls" 


We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Sec -retarial and Home Makin 
Courses, Separate school for young girls. In beautifu 
Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 55th year. 
Address Clara €. Fuller, Prin., 2-K Ossining-on- Hudson, 1, New York 


RUSSELL , SAGE COLLEGE. 

Founded by Mrs. hussell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B. A. and 
B. S. Degrees. Address Secretary 

RUSSELL SaGE COL OLLEGE, Troy, N. » a 


MISS GILDNER’S 








College Prep 


| Girls 12 & over PRINCETON SCHOOL 


Address SECRETARY, 





Miss Laura R. Gildner, Princeton, N. J. 


“A good school for Girls.” 
Sieavake Full information 
collegiate Pres 
nstitute 


on request. 
R. J. Trevorrow, Box 94. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


Walnut Lane School oyth.¥ 


for Girls in Philadelphia. Junior College, 
and Academie School. Music, Art, Domestic Sc ience, 
Secretarial Courses. All athletics, "Catalog. 

ath EDNA JOHNSTON, A. B. eins 


Year 
School 
College Prep. 














SYLVANIA, Cham prabanee: 
PENN HAL Se HOOL for GIRLS. College Preparatory, 
odern Language and i 
. v 


Special Cou rses 
Certificate privi leges. me >I May each year 









+} 











spent at Atlantic City. W = nterrupt New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. R $8c Catalogue and 
views. __ Address F RANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box R. 


AC OUN TRY SCHOOL IN A COLLEGE TOWN 
College Preparatory. General and cultural courses 
Buildings thoroughly modern and beautiful. New gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. A out-door activities 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls. 
Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation 
and courses for girls not going to college. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Catalogue. 
Box 155, 


CEDAR CREST 4, 
ap 

campus, with modern ec 1ipment | 

Degree and certificate courses in beral Arts, Secretarial Science, 

Household Arts, Music and E pressic on. New Department in 

Religious Education and Social Service. 

Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., Allentown, Pennsyivania 


DARLI N GTON Founded 1861 


Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. ” Binks -acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial. Domestic Science, Physical 
Fducation, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory courses, All 
sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog, 


Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


Birmingham, Pa 


ne for young women who 





c a suburban 
reine commodious dormitories. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, 
F fo oe NG WOMEN. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) * wo Nicunas. 


School. Suburb of Philadelphia. rk ME An Coll lege Depart- 
ments ; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Home Economics, 
Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming 
pool. Pipeorgan, gymnasium. Address Beechw ood School. Box 455. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 4 select school 
for girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia, 
College prepare*: «y and general courses. Two years’ 
finishing course i. Aigh school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Southe rr Seminary 56th year 


A Schoo! of Character. Girls and Young Women, Blue Ridge 


Mtns. of Virginia. Pre tory, Seminary anc llegiate, Music 
Art, Expression, Commercial, Home Economics, Sports, Health, 
oe80. Catalog. Box 981, Buena Vista, Va. 


FAIRFAX HALL for Girls 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main line railroads 
College preparatory, l-year graduate work, usic, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression. Secret tarial Modern 
building, 21 acres. Riding. Golf. $25, JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, Pres., Fairfax Hall, Box GB, Basic, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, va. 








| 





for Girls | 


MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


PSS SSSSSSS He SHESSLESESESSS Se 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and Expressional Training and velopment 

of Personality for any calling in life. 
JANUARY 15th CLASS NEARLY FILLED 
Applications being received for 
Spring Class, April Ist. 

Extension Courses in Cooperation witt 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Trustees: 

Daniel Frohman ohn Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-N CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


doch dctehechncdh ch dh th, sh sh sh th thth dh th-th t-te taataadeadiil 





In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and t 
Preparatory and full Juni« eC leg Irses Mu Art - 
sion. Home Economics, Address Mattie P. 
President. Mrs. Gertrade , om Boatwright, Viee-Vresident. 
COLLEG ys Conege 
F 
One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Ar t, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate §600, 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, , Petersburg, | Va. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girts. Hixh School and Junior Colle ee Courses. L. 1s 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. ew t ngs; € re 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horsehac k riding M. tse in 





10¢ unpus with beautiful lake 


+ & Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


climate. 





SCHOOLS— Est. 25 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


ALVIEN 


Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 
itself. cademic, Technical and STAGE 
Practical Training. Students’ 

School Theatre and StockCo. Afford PHOTO-PLAY 
aoe Tae Appearances. Bag me 4 AND 
satauligue,mentio: study des ’ 

Catalog ntioningstu esire DANCE ARTS 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 4 
43 W. 72nd St., belwoen B'way and Central Park West, New York 











VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


H. 8 


For Girls and Young Women. 4th year. 2 states 
& Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
and Secretarial Courses, ‘Bracing climate. Alt. 1,900 ft. 
Gym. Swimming pool, new ee Xt with private baths, 


Va., Bristol, Box 16, H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., Pres. 


GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 


A Junior college for young women. National patronage. Two years 
college, four years high school. All new buildings. Land and water 
sports, year ‘round Jachel Lindsay, celebrated poet, teaches Mod- 
ern Poetry. 1923-24. 


Address Gulf Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


GRAFTON HALL *jssresider,i0 
Junior College for Girls 
Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, 
7th and 8th grades. Athletics and other student activities M dern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited registration Illustrated 


heats for uen eae Gratton Matt, Fond du bac, Wisconsin 
ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS PeONbESe 


Standard Courses leading to degrees. 83rd year. Expression 
Household - eae Music; Art. Extensive Campus 

ac —F = years High School. For Bulletins and 
illustrated aad oklet 


_ THE REGISTRAR, | Bor 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Select School for Girls. Enrollment limited. For 
catalogue address 
Mrs. M. Louise THomas, Principal, 


Missour!, Kirkwood, Box 1022 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE > 


A Standard College for Young Women, with Classical, Voca- 
tional, Music, Art, and Expression departments. 

138 acres of campus for outdoor sports, G« oo Hockey, Tennis. 
50 Minutes from St. Louis. Catalogue upx cation. 


J. L. ROEMER, President, Box 1023, "St. Cc harles, Mo. 








FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 





For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy 
Music, Art, Expression ‘Home Economics. 72nd year. 35 acres. 
Outdoor sports. 9 buildir ngs. bad College dormitory. Separate 


building for younger girls. 
REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, tl. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B. S., A. M. ce 
grees Cawpus of wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate with many student 
activities. Write for catalog anc 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., President, Box R-B., Rockford, 1 


co lege 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE CAZENOVIA my cS, Co 


Preparatory and Finishing School of the hi 
1824. Junior Pupils in separate 
elevation. All athletics. Wint« pts ret 1 Courses 
CHARLEs FE, HAMILTON. A ue D D President 
Box RK, CAzENovia, N. Y. 


aie. + ’ ad 
dows i, Adirondack 





SCHOOLS FOR SMALL. CHILDREN 


Holmewood Schoo 


One of the finest opie 





ped schools in the East 
for boys and girls 4 to 16. In the sg op Hills. 
40 miles from New York City. Rates $70 month 


Mrs. Louise S. Tebbetts’ 
Box R, New Canaan, Connecticut 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
3tol0 yrs). Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
ings Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

KUMSON, NEW JERSEY 














| Pani A. 
The National School oO 7'Skcrory 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, p *rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, C jress 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


COLUMBIA Ssitese oF expression ano nonmat 1890 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1923 





Accredited. Thorough Professional Training. Pul lic Speakers, 
Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dra 
Coaches, Story Tellers. oe -  cpeammmaain Recreational Work- 





ers, Teachers of Physical Educ 
Write for catalog, t. A, 3358 ‘Ss. * Michigan Bivd. Chicago, Ilinois. 


“American Conservatory 


38th season. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dorm 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for free catalog. 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, il. 
“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.’ 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Sth Year. Finest Conservatory in the West._ Students 
may enter atany time. Departments—-Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
ete. Diplomas and a conferred. For catalogue 
address Dept. 9 4 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


CUDDER SCHOOL—MUSIC 


Voice, piano, organ, violin, cello, flate, harp, ete. 

16 master-artist instructors. Academic 

—_ cts, French, Spanish, ete. Ask for catalog. 
ormitorics. 

WIN FIt LD ABFLL, Director, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y. City 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (inc.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Studios, Theater 

and Dormitories in our own building, ideally located in the 

heart of the North Side Art Center. We graduate large pro- 

fessional classes. Students may enter now. Catalog free. 

1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43, Chicago, Illinois. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Music center of the South. Special and academic courses 
inall branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages. 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


itory 























| 1227 ‘Sim 1 St., 


| 








CHALIF 

Russian Schoo! 

of DANCING 
Art 


IN 
Dancing 
* Ladmire your energy and work 
A PAVLOVA 
Catalog on Request 


163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 














School «tt Theatre | 


HRESHOLD PLAYH 

DIRECTORS 

CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLIsS 

WALTER HAMPDEN ELslE FERGUSON 
ERNEST TRUEX FRANK CRAVEN 

Six months’ stock experience before graduation, 

Dancing, fencing, voice 

Shakespeare, ete. Spring term ‘opens’ March 30th. 


For catalog address, *‘The Director’’ 


1230 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 


DENISHAW! SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Illustrated catalog on request 


327 W. 28th Street, New York City 


Jane Edgerton, General Manager 

























ak Byron W. |. King’s School of Oratory 


Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AN 
SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauc 
Work. Speech defects, Loss of Voice pos 
tively cured. Largest Schoo! of Spe 
Arts in America. gene for prospectus, Pitts 
——— burgh. Pa., Mt. Oli 


Philadelphia School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


LEO STARK, Stage Director, late Stage Director for Lau- 
rette Taylor, Chauncey Olcott. Professional Stage Prep- 
aration. Psychology, Oratory, Personality, Voeabulay 
Dancing, FinishingCourses. New term an. ith. Diplomas 
Elizabeth L. Schreiner, Prin. Catalog. 1714 Chestnut St., +» Philadel phia, Pa. 









New England Conservatory of Music 


THE aad AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUS 

Send for Full Descriptive Booklet. 

Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All 
branches of music. Important addition to Piano 
Faculty, Cart Friepserc. Catalog. 120 Claremont 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY —CHICAGO 


- INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL hy: orange 

ing Expression, Opera, MUSIC, Languages, Dancin 
festructors, Special courses for teachers and Soletete. 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormitories. Enro!i NOW 


R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicage 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


EST. 1878 
Theodore Thomas, first Musical Director. For Higher Educa- 
tion — Ree and Dramatic Art. Internationally famous faculty . 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 

Cincinnati, o. 

















N.Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 





FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Wo. Opom, Paris Director 

NEW YORK PARIS LONDON FLORENCE 

INTERNATIONAL ART TRAINING. REGISTER NOW 
New York Jan. 15 15 


ir. 
Address: SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, NEw York 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


A school whose military system is 
moditied to meet the needs of little 
boys. Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculcate orderliness, promptitude 
and obedience. Page will give your 
boy the right start toward earnest, 
successful manhood. The high, 
healthful location between city and 
ocean affords a beautiful home in a 
matchless climate. 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog. 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles California 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Supervised rifie practice. Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY Celifomis’s 


tiful school, highest pen anes Bo thorough character 
training, completely Syrive ed playgrounds, swimming 
pool, horsemanship, golf, band, radio, all athletics. In 
session all year, summer camp, enroll any time 

Address the Headmaster, Hancock Park, Los Angeles 

















——HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, 
For manly boys. The oldest sc. aaa in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request. 











New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 


standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. K.O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Wwery_ boy rides. Moderate rates. 


Col. J.C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N.M. 


MIAMI feet: 


INSTITUTE 


College Prepara- 
tory. Military 
training for physical growth and mental direction 
Rates conservative, Catalog. Col. Orvon Gratf Brown, 
Pres., Box 233, Germantown, Near Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 





High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic wor Lower school for younger boys. Certif- 
icates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Ouxto, C 4 HILL (near Cincinnati), Box 27 


Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 
Anendowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large Ca 
l reparation for college or technical school. Thorough courses in 
Agriculture. One instructor for every ten boys. All athletics. 
Rates $600. For catalog address 

The Principal, Box R-67, Hud Ohio 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
OldesAMilitary School West of the Mississippi 
For Catalog Address COL. S. SELLERS 
122 WENTWORTH AVE., LEXINGTON, Mo 


pus. 


























The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS FOR | BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 












The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate ay of obedience, 


FREEHOLD ii SCHOOL 


orderliness, een and eott-selianes. ane 
school with the personal touch. mi 
“from New oes,, 66 ae from Philadelphia” 


For catalog add 
®, Major Chas, Duncan, Box 218, Freehold. N.J. 













ORCESTER ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 
$1,000,000 equipment. 


250 boys. 


Tuition, $1000 








Bordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught Aow to study. 
Military training. Supervised athletics. 39th year. For catalogue, 
address 


Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal and nit 


Drawer C-28 n-the-Del 
h EDDIE : tion of manly boys. Athletic 

sports. 60-acre campus. 
Prepares for college ond’ business life. Moderate 
rates, Lower school for boys ~~ 10 to 14. 


Roger W.S Hightstown, N. J. 


The PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 
College waite meee te successful methods. 


new 
JOHN - HUN, paduosiee 


**Edgehill’’ Princeton, N. J. 


ye 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. leadership. enior and 
og Schools, Fall term now in session. (Catalog. 
Joha K. Carrington, Headmaster, West E N. J. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- 

pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 

Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com. 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 

4. B. Fine, 


Princeton Preparatory School ,j;5.Fie:, 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
ganization. Excellent equipment. Special attention 
to athleties and fae welfare. 50th = seer. For eotning 
address Box . M. J. 





For the all-around = 





























ROXBURY | 


A College Preparatory School for the Individual. 
Expert Tutoring Methods. Classes Limited 
to five. One master to every four boys. 

The highest record of Efficiency in preparing 
for College Entrance Boa Examinations. 

All field, gymnasium and track sports under wellknown coaches. 

75% of student body represented on School Teams, 
Boys accepted at any time that vacancies occur. 
Roxbury methods are expensive because they are efficient. 
lilustrated Catalog and Booklet on request 

W.L. Ferris, Director A. N. Sherriff, Headmaster 

Cheshire, C ticut 

SUFFIELD “A School for Boys. 3, 


% hours 
from New York City. Thorough 


Gueeni for college or business. Complete equipment. 
epartment for young boys. Housemother. Booklet. 
Hobart G. Truesdell, Pd. D., Litt. D., Principal 
3 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


Kyle School for 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful loc ation, 22 2 miles 


from New York. 34th year. First prize win- 
7ist armory, N. Y. Fine 


Boys 





athletic 
—-visitors’ 
PAUL KYLE 
ork 


Saint John’s School 

College Preparatory, Military. 
Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now attending 44 

colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered athletics. Busi- 

ness course. Junior school for boys 10 to 14, 35 years under pres- 

ent management. Catalogue. Address 

Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 92, Manlius, N. Y. 


ner competitive military drill 
field—outdoor gym. ‘‘Your school looks so homelike 
expression. Summer camp in the Catskills, Dr. 

Box 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New Y 


MANLIU 








° ollege 
Perkiomen School for Boys p,{ollese 
Music, Business. All athletics. 2-acre campus. 
Scholarships. Development of Character and Training 
for Service our aim. Junior School for younger boys in 
separate cottage. Catalog. OscaR 8. KRIEBEL, D. D., 
Box 129, PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg. 





Carson Long Institute pg 


534 hours from New York and 

6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 

labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School, 

Military training. Supervised Study Hour. Individual Instruce 
tion. Character Building Supreme. Terms, : 
8, 00) ELD, PA. 


FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly Galhege Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Honor. Ideals. Hour north of Chicago; on Lake. 
ern Buildings—all athletics—Endowed. 
















John Wayne Richards, Headmaster. KS atalog 
on request. Box 166, Lake Forest, I11. 
76th 76th Year 





ODD 


The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine homelife. One 
hour from Chicago, Address _ Hill, 
—__™ Principal, Box D-4, Woodstock, Til. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abelis, Supt., Box 
— Morgan ma © eng build. 
Lower School. —_— 


7 standards. 
attention. . 50th anniversary y: 





Individual 


*ESTERN ” MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Alton, Il. Boys taught ‘“‘howtostudy.” 
Graduates enter college gvithout exami- 
nation. Also business courses. 44th year. New 
dormitory ready now. CATALOG of Dept. 55. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed College Preparatory 

School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 

and methods interest discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy ™*,uzsy'°*" 


training American boys. Thorough 


Situated on high ground, in 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16-B_ 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental 

needs. Prepares for best colleges, or business. All 

athletics. Military drill. 58th year. Address 
Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 3." 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of athletics, 
military and general activities that reach every boy. An 
Honor System that builds character. High School and Junior 
college. FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Develops red- 
Missouri Military Academy Develops red- 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. For catalog address Con. E.Y. BURTON, Pres. 
MissouR!I, Mexico, Box 124. 








Eminently fitted for 
scholastic and military instruction. 

















| Send Us the Boy 








SWARTHMORE " PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for College or life’s work. Inculcates **man- 
making” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior depart- 
ment for boys 10 to 13. Write for Catalog. 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THE McCALLIE SCHOOL 


A home School for Boys. Christian men train boys for 
college. Individual attention. 1000 feet elevation. Big 
athletic field. Allsports. Swimming lake. Military 
drill. Honor system. Boys live in Masters’ homes. 


Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor System. High Sc holarship. Stron 
Faculty. Academic and Commercial Courses Splendid 
Equipment. Eleven modern buildings. _F inest c ampus 
and athletic field in South. Separate Junior Depart- 
ment. Write for catalogue. President, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 











The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67 

athletic fields, splendid equipment. A teacher to every 15 

Junior school for small boys. R. O. T, C. under direc 

Army officer. Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 
TENNES Columbia, Box 304 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it. 
Our ca atalog will help you to choose wisely. Write 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Winter Home in Florida 
High scholarship and clean, winning athletics. Thorough 
ness and College Preparatory courses. K. M. I, 
mits to leading ae and Universities. 
Jur New Illustrated Catal 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE x 10 Lyndon, Ky. 


and We Will Return 
You the Man 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Strong faculty. Teacher 
to every 20 boys. Separate Junior Department. Send 
for catalogue 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, R-6, Gulfport, Mississippi 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, a 
»reparatory and general courses. » 2 Unit. 
Superb location in world renowned sae U pperand 

Lower Schools. Send for Catalog, 

Box R, As! » N.C. 


OVS. 


tion U. S. 

















Busi- 
Certificate ad- 


rue 











Porter Military Academy Et. 1267 
Prepares for Colle meee, or ipcioce Life. R,O.T.C. Army 
officers detailed. aval Unit, U.8. Naval Cutters, high 
powered launch. Sea Trips U. 8. War Vessels. | Mild 
Climate, outdoor sports year around. Address 

Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Box P, Charleston, S.C. 











New York Military Academy 
CORNWALL-ON- HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an En- 
gineering Preparatory School with a 
reputation for thorough scholastic 
work. Wholesome military training, 
College Preparatory and Junior 


Schools. Supervised athletics and 
study, Cavalry, Infantry, Cadet Band. Our illus- 
trated catalog tells thestory of this famous school. 


Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 











St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON.' Y 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. Military 
trainings Athletics. Separate school for boys under 13. 

illiam Ad n Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Individual attention. Small classes. Athletics. Well- 
known school crew. Enrollment 100. Write for 

catalogs. _ THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, BOX 138, ithaca, NW. Y. 


Mohegan Lake Schoo Military) Thorough prepa- 


ration for College, Technical 
School or Buciuess, with certificate privileges. Average number 
of pupils to a class, 8. Healthiul location on Mohegan Lake. 
Physical training and Athletics under professional direction. 

A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal. 


New YORK, Mohegan Lake, W estchester County, Box 62. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fromeres oe. for omens = _or technical sc’ 
acu 
nize Ris own ay ities All outdoor sports. 


l. 
»*" Address DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Box 842, Saltsb 















Gymnasium. Swimming 














A military academy of highest standards ; country location in 
foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong faculty; close 
personal supervision; parental discipline; small classes. 
Junior Unit R. 0. T. C 76-acre campus: large athletic 












fields and 2-mile “lake ; golf. Summer session, Cadets 

enter any time. Addres 

COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
i. ott 





Blackstone Military Academy 
“Making Four-Square Men’’ 
College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pied- 
mont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Courses New fire 
proof Administration Building — Barracks. Tuition $525.00. For 
Catalogue address Col esident, Box H, Blackstone, 


Staunton Mi cane Academy 


Private academy preparing for Universities, Govern- 





ment Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, all athletics. $600,000 plant. Charges, $650. 
Col. Russell, B.S.,Pres., Box R (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MAGON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 











Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. P repares for College or Scientific 
Schools, MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and Athletics. 
$450, 32nd session opened Septe 18th. Address 

. 1. MELTON, A. M., Prine? © “ox $25, Front Royal Va. 

“VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 
Prepares f 

Fishburne Militar: school frsPaics for 
business life. R. O. T. Cc. under U. S. War Department. New 


Diploma admits to all colleges. 
caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 


$250,000 fireproof equipment. 
Spring camebonses ” near famous 
faj. MORGAN _H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


pihodern school, 7 miles from White | Salnber Springs. 

) Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. R. R. Station. 

| tl. 125,000 on new buildings and improve- 
ments including gymnasium. Terms $525. Catalog. Ad- 
dress, . Moore, , Box 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


The alert man, sound in: body and mind. 





He is ready. good citizen. Case fully 
stated in July, August and September 1923, 
Red Book. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


(See THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE*S SCHOOL SECTION was 





SPECIAL. SCHOOLS 
For Nervous and 


Backward Children 


The Stewart Home Training 
School for children of retarded 
mental development, is a private 
Home and School on a beautiful 





Seven 


nih, 
Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Buildings. Cottage Plan. 
address Qf, John P. Stewart, Box P, 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
LOG CABIN HEIGHTS, MACON, GA. 

1. Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

>, Uses speech exclusively in all departments 

Provides an education by most advanced methods 

4. Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE {S IDEAL 
STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 

A special school for backward girls, 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 
acre estate 
ALICE M. MYERs, Principal 
HAZEL G, CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 


a 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 
BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
oys Junior Girts | 
UNIQUE IN PURPOSE— PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 
Three separate tutoring schools for childre nw ho need 
scientific observation and guidance. Box 


Individual in- 
life. 
wD. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 





Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English ; 
Mlementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Iusiness Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 
classes interested in. 


WALTON SCH@L 
COMMERCE 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: 267-277 Massasoit Bidg. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration. 


COLLEGE. anaes COURSES 








(One and Two Years 
Business Administration; Profes- 
sional Accounting; Teacher-Train- 


ing; Ste mngrapalo Secretary; Exec- 


utive Secretar 
Write tor" 59th ke ar Be bok: 
Address the Dire 
Pine Stree at, We re of ‘Broad 


- ~~ are 7 PHILADELPHIA 2 
UNITED STATES Sexetertt ont been 

SECRETARIAL ty bo 
SCHOOL Vanderbilt 2474. 


IRVING EDGAR CHASE, Director 





Eastman School of Business [°F 63.255 
the leading American Business College. Thoro training in every 
business pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial | 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50.000 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. -atalog | 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 646 C. C. GAINEs. 


ACE INSTITUTE 


Accountancy and Business Administration 
Day and Evening courses, preparing for professional Ac- 

countancy practice and for executive p< »sitions in Busi- 
ness, are constantly available. Write for Bulletin 


Hudson Terminal, 30 Piecenal St.. New York 


Study Business in New York City 


Special Day and Evening Courses preparing for Account- 
ing, Advertising and Marketing, Banking and Finance. 
Management and other business of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

New York University, 100 Washinglon Square, 


fields at School 


New York City 


log R. 526 Fifth Avenue, | 


SPECIAL. SCHOOLS 


‘PEDL DLEY& "Individual School’ 


f= Country Estate in the famous Blue | 


For illustrative gatalog 
Frankfort, Ky. | 


(and Summer Camp) 
For Boys and Girls physically normal. 


Pe >rsonal attention and instruction 0. pect ial methods. 
J. EY, ™. Oo 


R. HEDLEY 
+ i Reside nt Pansion an 
Glenside, Pa. (12 mi from Phila.) 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


FORTIETH YEA 


For children whose mental sl slopment has not 
progressed normally. 
€. A. Farrington, M.D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 125 Had: |, M. J. 


Schermerhorn Home School 


A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 


MISS SUE 1. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Individual training will develop the child who does not 


| progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from_Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE wooos HARE, Principal 
Box 166 Langhorne, Pa. 


The Sargent Schoo 


| year. 


URDETT es Boston | 


Two-year vy? lent courses (( 


lege grade); Business & iministratio nting ; Secre- 
tarial. A training for young men rnd mn of exe itive 
calibwe. Also shorter business a demand. 





Send for special catalogue to e . “LINDABURY, Vv. Pres. 
Bryant & Stratton Business College | 
67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher | 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
aess College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, i. 


UNIVERSITIES al 
Ts ~~ : is one of | 
Valparaiso University #,.2"° 2 
institutions of learning in the United States. | 
Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1924. Thorough in- 


struction at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. 
Address Dept. 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Spring term 
Feb. 5th. Two-year Normal Course and 
B. P. E. Course. Dormitory for women. 


American College of Physical Education 

















Dept. R-2 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
PHYS SICAL EDUCATION 
For W. d) Strong Faculty. Splendid 
dormitories. 2year Normal Course. Apply now. Cata- 


logue and book of views—free 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of , 
Nursing. School of Home Economics. Hach affiliated 
with famous Sanitarium. Superb equipment and un- 
usual facilities for practical experience. Illustrated an- 
nouncement. Sanitarium Extension Department, Box 543, . Battie Creek, Mich. 


for Physical 
Education 


Booklet on request 
RGENT 


Fstablished 1881 
D. A. SARGENT L. W.SA 
_Cambridge 38, Mass. 


National Kindergarten 


‘ith year. (Accredited.) Second semester starts Jan. 2 
1924. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories on 
College grounds, Write for Bulle stin and Book of Views. 


__ Address, Dept. 92, 234 Michigan Blvd Tih. 
NURSES SCHOOL —winestion' st’ iris 
Ex 


lent salaries 
for OUR graduates. Ma 


iny opportunities. Paid while 
you —< at this STATE ACCR wo sogock eh 
Good times while lea 


R. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis i Chicage. 


School of NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Textbooks, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student Loan Fund. Scholarship to 
Columbia University, New York City. Apply to 

Dept. 103, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
Uniforms and books furnished: attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day. 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling—manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
orChiropody. Thorough—practical 
kK short course. Positions awaiting 
“graduates or one’s own shop 
‘equipped on easy terms. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


AND ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


2B, 


. Chicago, 








Chica, il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 


If you do not find the school yc you wish listed 
in these pages, write: |The Director 
School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 







PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


THE 
SHORTEST 
WAY 
To 
GREATER 
PAY 


Working 
witha 
Dentist 
Employed 
ina 
Laboratory 
orina 
Business 


of his own. 


This Man Earns 


$3500 to 5000 a Year 
—WORKING WITH A DENTIST— 


THREE MONTHS’ TRAINING 
QUALIFIED HIM TO DO IT 


There are thousands of these positions 
awaiting trained men in this profitable 
profession. After just a few months of 
specialized training hundreds of men will 
have become full-fledged members of the 
dignified profession of 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


They will have the technical knowledge and skil! to 
enable them to earn several thousand per year. You 
can be among them. 2500 more Dental Mechanics are 
needed right now and the Dental Profession is con- 
stantly calling for graduates of the four great schools 
of this institution; salaries from $35 to $45 a week to 
start, with advancement up to $125 a week. 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to meet this urgent demand for the men we 
train, we are offering for a limited time Free Partial 
Schol: arships, You will want to get in on this exceptiona! 
olfer—so don't delay. NOW is the time! 


JUST COMPARE 


Compare the unusual opportunities this profitable pro 
fessional trade offers with what you are now doing—the 
earnings, the pleasant, dignified oceupation. Compars 

also our ability to train you and put you in touch with 
the right opportunity—our four large, well-equipped 
schools, over 30,years of experience in this one line, our 

ide ac quaintane e with the Dental Profession through 
out the nation! 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND SCHOLARSHIP OFFER 


Describes the field and why the demand. Shows ho 

students ““Learn by Doing’’ actual work through prac 
tical, individual instruction, day or evening sessions 
Shows how you can ‘Earn while Learning.” 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1305 No. Broad St. 226 Main St. 65 Flatbush Ave 
DORE RR RE RE SE EERE RE ERE REE EEE EEE ERE EEE EES 
BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE: Without obligation to 


me send me a Free Copy of your catalog and complete 
details of the Free Partial Scholarship Plan No. 8 





MISCELLAN EOUS 


The Balfour Johnstone School 


Preparatory for Universities, Professional Schools, Naval 
and Military Academies. 

Open all the year. 

Mth Floor, 64 W, Randolph Street 


Write for circular 
CHICAGO, ILI 
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\gain She Orders — 
hicken Salad, Please’ 


‘OR. him she is wearing her new frock. 

For him she is trying to look her pret- 

tiest. If only she can impress him—make 
him like her—just a little. 

Across the table he smiles at her, proud of 
her prettiness, glad to notice that others 
admire. And she smiles back, a bit timidly, 
a bit self-consciously. 

What wonderful poise he has! What com- 
plete self-possession! 
thoroughly at ease. 

She pats the folds of her new frock ner- 
vously, hoping that he will not notice how 
embarrassed she is, how uncomfortable. He 
doesn’t — until the waiter comes to their 
table and stands, with pencil poised, to take 
the order. 

‘A chicken salad, please.’’ She hears her- 
self give the order as in a daze. She hears 
him repeat the order to the waiter, in a 
rather surprised tone. Why had she ordered 
that again! This was the third time she had 
ordered chicken salad while dining with him. 

He would think she didn’t know how to 
order a dinner. Well, did she? No. She 
didn’t know how to pronounce those French 
words on the menu. And she didn’t know 
how to use ¢he table appointment as grace- 
fully as she would have hked; found that she 
couldn’t create conversation—and was actu- 
ally tongue-tied; was conscious of little crud- 
ities which she just knew he must be notic- 
ing. She wasn’t sure of herself, she didn’t 
know. And she discovered, as we all do, that 
there is only one way to have complete poise 
and ease of manner, and that is to know 
definitely what to do and say on every 
occasion. 


Are You Conscious of Your 
Crudities ? 


It is not, perhaps, so serious a fault to be 
unable to order a correct dinner. But it is 
just such little things as these that betray 
us—that reveal our crudities to others. 

Are you sure of yourself? Do you know 
precisely what to do and say wherever you 
happen to be? Or are you always hesitant 
and ill at ease, never quite sure that you 
haven’t blundered? , 

Every day in our contact with men and 





A Social Secretary 
for Life! 


The Famous Book of Etiquette— 
Nearly 500,000 Sold for $3.50 


NOW $798 
ONLY _ 


We have on our shelves at the 
present time several thousand sets 
of the Book of Etiquette in the regu- 
lar $3.50 edition. To clear the 
shelves quickly and make room for 
new editions now being printed, Nel- 
son Doubleday, Inc., makes this un- 
usual offer: To the next few thousand 
people who order the Book of Eti- 
quette, the special bargain price of 
$1.98 w be extended. In other 
words, if you act without delay you 
can secure the complete, two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette at prac- 
tically half the usual cost. 

Use the special coupon. It will 
bring the Book of Etiquette to you 
promptly, at the special bargain price 











If only she could be so” 


women we meet little un- 
expected problemsof con- 
duct. Unless we are pre- 
pared to meet them, it is 
inevitable that we suffer 
embarrassment and keen 
humiliation. 

Etiquette is the armor 
that protects us from 
these embarrassments. It 
makes us aware instantly 
of the little crudities that 
are robbing us of our poise 
and ease. It tells us how 
to smooth away these 
crudities and achieve a 
manner of confidence and 
self-possession. It elimin- 
ates doubt and uncer- 
tainty, tells us exactly 
what we want to know. 

There is an old proverb 
which says ‘‘Good man- 
ners make good mixers.” 
Weallknow how true this 
is. No one likes to asso- 
ciate with a person who is 
self-conscious. and em- 








barrassed; whose crudi- 
ties are obvious to all. 


Do You Make Friends Easily ? 


By telling you exactly what is expected of 
you on all occasions, by giving you a won- 
derful new ease and dignity of manner, the 
Book of Etiquette will help make vou more 
popular—a “better mixer.”” This famous 
two-volume set of books is the recognized 
social authority—is a silent social secretary 
in half a million homes. 

Let us pretend that vou have received an 
invitation. Would you know exactly how to 
acknowledge it? Would you know what sort 
of gift to send, what to write on the card that 
accompanies it? Perhaps it is an invitation 
to a formal wedding. Would you know what 
to wear? Would vou know what to sav to 
the host and hostess upon arrival? 


If a Dinner Follows the Wedding 


—Would you know exactly how to proceed 
to the dining room, when to seat yourself, 





how to create conversation, how to conduct 
yourself with ease and dignity? 

Would you use a fork for your fruit salad, 
oraspoon? Would you cut your roll with a 
knife, or break it with your fingers? Would 
you take olives with a fork? How would you 
take celery—asparagus—radishes? Unless 
vou are absolutely sure of yourself, you will 
be embarrassed. And embarrassment can- 
not be concealed. 


Book of Etiquette Gives 
Lifelong Advice 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
know and use the Book of Etiquette and find 
it increasingly helpful. Every time an occa- 
sion of importance arises—every time expert 
help, advice and suggestion is required— 
they find what they seek in the Book of 
Etiquette. It solves all problems, answers 
all questions, tells you exactly what to do, 
fav, write and wear on every occasion. 

If you want always to be sure of yourself, to have 
ease and poise, to avoid embarrassment and humilia- 
tion, send for the Book of Etiquette at once. Take 
advantage of the special bargain offer explained in the 
panel. Let the Book of Etiquette give you complete 
self-possession; let it banish the crudities that are per- 
haps making you self-conscious and uncomfortable 
when you should be thoroughly at ease 

Mail this coupon now while you are thinking of it. 
The Book of Etiquette will be sent to you in a plain 
carton with no identifying marks. Be among those 
who will take advantage of the special offer. Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 52, Garden City, New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 52 
Garden City, New York 


I accept your special bargain offer. You may send me 
the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette, in a plain 
carton, for which I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus 
delivery charges) on arrival—instead of the regular price 
of $3.5) I am to have the privilege of returning the 
books within 5 days and having my money refunded if I 
am not delighted with them 





WUOORD: .60ccccceccssscess 


AGOGO. 2. cccccsscscses 

Check this square if you wang these books with 
[J the beautiful full-leather binding at 32.98 
(Orders from outside the U. S. are 


with same return privilege. 
with order Leather binding, outside 
with order.) 


payable $2.44 cash 
J. S., $3.44 cash 
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“What do you suppose he carries all those for—ballast?” 
“No, excess of caution. Someone ought to tell him about Kellys.’ 


> 


HE first cost of Kelly-Springfield tires is no 
more in dollars and cents than that of “standard 
makes” and the final cost is a great deal less; but 
the thing that car owners appreciate more than 
anything else is the miles and miles of trouble-free 
service which Kellys give them. \ 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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CLARA BOW 
Film Star 


Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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Beautivul Women 
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NANCY CARROLL 
in “The Courtesan” 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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DOROTHY KNAPP 
in ** Vanities of 1923" 
Photograph copyright by George Maillard Kesslere, B. P., New York 
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: ’ ANNE BUCKLEY 
‘ ; in ‘George White's Scandals” : 
3 iL Photograph by DeMirjian Studios, New York ; 
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JEAN JARVITZ 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Laugh, Laugh, Laugh! 


By ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by ANGUS —MACDONALL 


ese D laughter shows the vacant mind.” Well, let it. What of it? The 
mind needs to be vacated, needs to be swept by gales of laughter and 
illumined by little chuckles. We are growing too dignified. We choke down 
laughter and smile in intellectual aloofness. “Laughter holding both his sides,” 
is frowned upon. 

But it is laughter we need—laughter that takes hold deep down and works 
its way up through our quivering, helpless bodies till it breaks into peals of 
rollicking, roaring mirth; laughter gone to seed; laughter that takes strength 
of itself and soars away, carrying us into an ecstasy of blissful nothingness. 

Don’t tell me that the world is a solemn place and that man has but a brief 
and funless moment upon it. -I will laugh you to scorn. What were frogs 
made for? And monkeys? And little children? And you and I? 

There is no use denying it. We may choke down our laughter and try in 
politeness to remember that we ought not to laugh at people but with them. 
The truth remains that we first delight to laugh at them and then with them. 
And that is healthy and human. It doesn’t do for one to get to the place 
where one cannot laugh at oneself and expect others to laugh too. 

In spite of the fact that Taft was the President of these United States and 
is now a power in our courts, we love him with a hearty and undignified love, 
for he can laugh and make us laugh. 

He stands on the platform to address us. A slow smile spreads over his 
kindly face. It breaks into little sparks about his eyes and ripples over to his 
ears. He starts a story, but after the first sentence it is lost in roars of laughter— 
laughter that loosens itself from all cause, shakes itself free and leaves us limp 
and aching and gloriously rested. Our minds have been vacated, swept and 
garnished. We have been infected by the laughter of a great soul. We have 
been allowed to forget ourselves—blessed privilege of those that can laugh! 

Man has a mission on this earth. True. But he does not perform it en- 
tirely with his body. His spirit must bear the greater part of the load, and 
exhilarating laughter will ease it of the cremped and wearied body and set it 
free and rejoicing. Then let us lead our souls to the laughing place. 

For some it is the sea with its changing moods, its haunting voices, its hint 
of the infinite that sets the soul free and bids it play. To some, the mountains, 
the wind in their faces, i | 
and they shout aloud in their gladness. 

Or is it Charlie Chaplin with his adorable nonsense, or Shaw taunting us 
to laugh at ourselves? To each his own. Only go and laugh—long and loud. 

Stop smiling in cool, courteous criticism and let laughter take deep hold and 
shake you free, free as when, as a little child, you rolled upon the grass in 
helpless, tearful laughter at nothing at all but the pure joy ob ieing alive. 
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Copgright 1923, by Coty, Inc. 
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€ he one servitor of beauty 

J toward which a womans will 

is delicately inflexible is her 
face powder. She Lnows im 
mediately if it be the true 
complement of her complexion. 
COTY Face Powder is the 
choice of beautiful women the 
world cver— each day many 
more are discovering its idealiz 
wg qualities of tone and texture. 

IN ALL THE COTY PERFUME 


ODEURS AND NINE TRUE SHADES 
LARGE, MEDIUM AND COMPACT 


Address “Dep't R. B. 2” for 


“THE ART OF USING POWDER’ 
a guide to the accentuation of~ 
fascinating types~sent on request 

COP FT OV nn 


7/4. Fifth Avenue, New York 


CANADA— 55 MSGill College Ave.,Montreal 




















(ourage, (ourage, (ourage / 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


Decoration by J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


When the burden grows heavy, and rough is the way, 

When you falter and slip, and it isn’t your day, 

And your best doesn’t measure to what is required, 

When you know in your heart that you’re fast growing tired, 
With the odds all against you, there’s one thing to do: 
That is, call on your courage and see the thing through. 


Who battles for victory ventures defeat. 

Misfortune is something we all have to meet; 

Take the loss with the grace you would take in the gain. 
When things go against you, don’t whine or complain; 
Just call on your courage and grin if you can. 

Though you fail to succeed, do not fail as a man. 


There are dark days and stormy, which come to us all, 
When about us in ruin our hopes seem to fall. 

But stand to whatever you happen to meet — 

We must all drink the bitter as well as the sweet. 

And the test of your courage is: What do you do 

In the hour when reverses are coming to you? 


Never changed is the battle by curse or regret, 

Though you whimper and whine, still the end must be met. 
And who fights a good fight, though he struggle in vain, 
Shall have many a vict’ry to pay for his pain. 

So take your reverses as part of the plan 

Which God has devised for creating a man. 





Palm and olive oils 
— nothing else —give 
natures green color 


to Palmolive Soap. 


Note car efu ‘ly th é 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is 


never sold unwrapped. 











3ROM across the room you see 
them. She, poised—confident; 
warm cheeks and slim shoulders; 
the woman clever enough to stay 
young with her husband. He, with pride of 
possession in every unconscious action; the 
husband who is proud of his wife. 





Yet how few women realize this simple subtlety 
of life! Too many of us believe the need of 
beauty caution ceases at the altar. 

Youth! Enchantment! The radiance of school- 
girl days. We need no longer lose them. 

The means are simple, as millions will tell you 
—just soap and water ; the balmy lather of palm 
and olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 


The correct method 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse 





thoroughly. Then repeat both washing and rinsing. 
If your skin is dry, apply a touch of cold cream. 
But wash regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm 
and Youth Prolonged. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day's accumulations of dirt and oil and 
perspiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature will] 
be kind to you. Your skin will be of fine tex- 
ture. Your color will be good. Wrinkles will 
not be the problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
represented as made of palm and olive oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin 
emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but 1oc the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for only 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 2258 
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e<@| A Common-sense Editorial 
az by Bruce Barton 
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How Would It Look: 
‘ 
Y BS 
S Te other day a man who ought to Talking with H..H.Kohlsaat years 4 
rs have known better dictated a afterward, he pointed to his wrist and 
° foolish letter. From hand to hand it said: “I would cut my hand off right 
‘; passed through a business office, and_ there, if I could recall that written 5 
~ ended in a conference where it was statement.” D 
re read aloud. _ During one of the big war-work 
a How would the writer feel, | won- campaigns, George W. Perkins strolled i 
dered, if he could have heard the com- into my office. A bunch of requisitions 4 
‘ments that followed the reading. Of had just been laid on my desk; I i 
®, course, he had no idea that the letter picked up a pencil and begantoO.K. % 
“would ever go beyond the desk of the _ them. ns 
* _man to whom it was addressed. But an a s 
“that is no excuse. One of the first unt Or er ae Pee § 
4 ™ - looked at him in surprise. iy 
j _ things a mature person ought to learn is a 4 
3 that words have wings; you never can “Use a pen,” he continued.“Remem- & 
5 «Cte where a remark or a letter will go. berthat we're gatheringinagreatmany % 
fy Most men pay a high price for that miion Gears te pies. Every if 
| torte doe thing we do, every record we make, “| 
A ; will be subject to investigation when 
§ Woodrow Wilson, reaching out the war is over. Never sign anything iY 
x toward the Presidency, must have had without stopping to ask yourself: % 
, a bad morning when the newspapers ‘How would this look if it were {| 
‘spread broadcast his good-natured note printed on the front page of a New > 
~ about “knocking Mr. Bryan into a York newspaper?” 5 
% na “4 
x cocked hat. Framed and hung in every office, © 
r The fatal phrase, “Rum, Romanism that remark would make a great differ- 4 
% and Rebellion,” locked the gates of the ence in business conversations and 
White House against James G. Blaine. correspondence. 
‘ Theodore Roosevelt, exultant on the 5 wheal Sia sin nt to es 


j 





eve of his election, gave out the wholly 
unnecessary statement that he would 
“under no circumstances be a candidate 
for or accept another nomination.” 


DELILE DLO ORO SOO OE AA PO PETES 


say were printed on the front page of 
tomorrow morning's paper— 


“How would it look?” 
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Your new 
| . laundry problem 


HOW TO MEET IT: 


could go safely into the family wash. Today 


\ FEW years ago nearly everything you wore 
the situation is reversed. 


What were once cotton garments now are 
silk or wool — filmy crepe de chine, cobwebby 
chiffon, silk blouses so delicate that they can almost 
be drawn through a finger-ring, fluffy wool sweaters. 


Not one of these delicate things should ever be 
subjected to the cruelties of the “family wash.” 
So you have a different washing problem today, 
and you therefore need different soap and different 
methods. 


In recommending gentle laundering by squeez- 
ing luke-warm Ivory Suds through your delicate 
modern garments, we are supported not only by 
hundreds of experiments of our own with practi- 
cally every known kind of material, but by the 
experiences of literally millions of women who 

have found this method to be the finest kind of 
safety insurance. 


For Ivory Suds use either Ivory cake soap, or 
Ivory Flakes, which is Ivory Soap flaked for you 
and ready for instant use. Ivory in either form is 
economy, not extravagance. Ivory—so gentle and 
mild—is as harmless to colors and fabrics as is pure 
water alone. Silk and woolen garments, washed 
by the Ivory method, actually last /onger than 
cotton garments washed by old-fashioned methods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Copyright 1924, 
} by The Procter & Gamble Uo., Cincinnati 
be — ———— 
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A conclusive test for 
garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap is 
gentle enough to be used 
for delicate garments. 

Simply ask yourself this 
question: 


“Would I use this 


soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes, your answer 
1s instantly ““Yes,"’ because 
you know that for forty-five 
years women have protect- 
ed lovely complexions by 
the use of Ivory Soap. 
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Important washing 
points 


| omy for very soiled and 
| very bulky things, you need 

| only a small amount of 
“y | Ivory Flakes—just whip up 
the rich Ivory Suds from a 
teaspoonful of Flakes dis- 
solved in about two gallons 
‘\| of water (see directions on 
ry package). Then dip the 
\.\ garment, squeeze the suds 
through and through it — 
don’t rub hard, don’t wring. 





* * * 


In washing silk or wool, 
the entire operation should 
not take more than five 
minutes. 


« * * 


" For setting colors, see di- 
; rections on the Ivory Flakes 
package. 


| * * * 


| The best way to dry deli- 
cate garments is to spread 
them on a bath-towel in a 
dark place, making sure that 
| embroidered portions, if 
| any, are kept clear of the 
| body material. 








Free sample of Ivory Flakes 
A generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes and our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, “The Care of 
Lovely Garments.” Address 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. 28-BF, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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W hen Wallace Irwin began this 
story he weighed so and so. When 
he wrote finis to it, he weighed 
forty pounds less. “You will 
therefore find the story,” he wrote, 
“very meaty. Furthermore, I ad- 
vise all heavyweight authors de- 
sirous of regaining their youthful 
figures to try the experiment of 
compressing a full-length novel of 
mystery, adventure, romance and 
business, into a three-part story 
for The Red Book Magazine.” 
And that is just what Mr. Irwin 
has done in this ingenious and 
lively story, the first important 
work he has undertaken since the 
completion of his notably success- 
ful novel “Lew Tyler's Wives.” 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 
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By 


WALLACE IRWIN 


ARY HAMILTON PARR, when she selected that particular 
bench by the swan lake in Central Park, had treated herself 
to a delusion; and the delusion was that she was hidden in a deep 
forest, as far as the moon removed from the influence of those 
human wills which were always pulling this way and that, in an 


N 


effort to make up her foolish little mind for her. In that moment 
of peace she mesmerized herself into believing that there was no 
such person as the Tough Knight Errant or Mrs. Winsted Parr, 
and that Mr. K. Stannard Mapes, Jr., was a purely historical 
character, reputed to have married somebody else in the dim ob- 
scurity of the Middle Ages. 

Thus pleasantly fooling herself, Mary sat framed in the tender 
leafage of latter May. Her outward appearance nicely expressed 
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the month of an awakening Nature; for Mary was just turning 
twenty, and her eyes were of an indefinite green—possibly she had 
chosen her stockings to complement the tint of those eyes which 
flirtatious college boys had flattered tiresomely. She wore a 
gray-blue suit; and above the small face, which we will dismiss 
with the statement that it was pretty and a little proud and in- 
definitely whimsical, was a hat which had cost her some pains in 
the choosing. 

It was a care-free little hat—just a feather here and a ribbon 
there. These things, so important to the feminine brains they 
cover, are always something of a mystery to the male observer. 
Mary’s hat had cost its weight in dollar bills—that may mean 
something to the manly reader. Its effect, too, was peachy, but 
All rights reserved. 27 
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no more so than the dreamy little face, turned discontentedly 
toward a stretch of waier where acrobatic swans showed only the 
tips of their tails as they bobbed under for subaqueous food. 

“Isn’t it great to be alone!” she thought, breathing deep. “To 
be free—turned loose for a thousand years to roam this nice old 
planet, to live on your own and quit when you like feel it! .... 
To quit when you feel like it!” 

A gentle stirring in the shrubbery, to her left, annoyed her with 
the knowledge that her delusion had been but momentary. She 
wasn’t alone. She was aware that another bench, less than two 
yards from her elbow, was occupied. 

“Say, Fernie, why don’t you and me tie up?” 

This came in a melting basso through the early leaves. Mary 
Hamilton realized the vulgarity of eavesdropping; yet she turned 
curiously to catch a quick rear view of two heads, as close to- 
gether as the loops on a figure eight. The larger head—masculine 
-—was balanced on a carefully shaved neck; the smaller head 
wore a poppy-crowned hat, tilted askew. 

“Why don’t we, kid?” urged the deep voice. 

The smaller head came away from its comfortable pillow. 

“I tellya, Clarence,” came the thin response, “cancha hold yer 
horses? Gotta git some clothes, tha’swot.” 

“Huh. Graft some offen the lady yer woikin’ for.” 

“Say not! Of all the crabs—you’d think I was a nigger—and 
at seventy-five a month! Ast me to wash my own aprons.” 

“Why don’t you quit?” 

“I have. Don’t have to stand fer her. Whaddaya think the 
boob said to me last night, right there in the kitchen before the 
cook an’ everybody? Said I couldn’t invite gen’leman friends in to 
dinner unless I ast her! And where was them hankichifs, ast she, 
and nightgowns and stockin’s she missed.” 

“What you say then?” 

“I spoke up. ‘Madam, things like them is generally considered 
perquisites nowadays.’ That floored ’er. I don’t believe the poor 
fish knows wot a perquisite is. I jest laughed in ’er face.” 

“You don’t git no recommend after that.” 

“Don’t 1?” rasped the defiant soprano. “Unless she gives me 
a good one, I takes the cook and second waitruss with me.” 

“Say! Why don't you be a cook? Takes no experience a-tall 
nowadays.” 

“Gotta softer snap than that.” 

“Pickin’ feathers in a pillow-factory?” he suggested. 

“Quit yer kiddin’. Parlor-maid—tha’swot I’m after.” 

“You don't know nothing about it, Fernie.” 

“Who does? Jest a dressy job, thassall. Dust the pianna an’ 
answer the door when the footman’s out. Whaddaya git for all 
that woik? Ninety a month wit’ room and bath!” 

“Gee, Fern, you got a bean on you, all right!” 

Clarence had again entwined himself with Fernie, and Mary 
felt it would be more delicate to withdraw. Her movements must 
have aroused the lovers, for they sprang apart. 

“Rubber!” growled the man, rising and grasping at a bag of 
oranges. 


A® instant later they had scrambled down the walk, leaving 
Mary a little ashamed and strangely envious. Yesterday 
she might have giggled. Today she stood still and reflected. 
sighing quite audibly as she gazed after the retreating pair. Here 
at’ last she had found an enjoyment of leisure, a freedom to go 
and come at will, an ability to dictate terms. So Fernie had 
laughed in the lady’s face! What a luxury! Mary Hamilton 
Parr, gently reared and fashionably placed in the world, had 
never been able to dictate terms to anybody or to laugh in the 
face of anybody, however gorgeous the temptation. Independ- 
ence! Would she be independent after her marriage to K. Stan- 
nard Mapes, Jr., which event was no farther away than next 
Wednesday? 

The bench, just deserted by the humble lovers, exerted a mor- 
bid attraction, compelling Mary to draw near a step, and as she 
regarded the vacant green slats she found a soiled and dog-eared 
card, doubtless abandoned by Fernie in her flight. 


Mrs. Uppy ke'’s AGENCY 
Hicu-Ciass SERVANTS—MALE AND FEMALE 


The girl who had come to Central Park to think and had re- 
mained to dream studied the card an instant, then dropped it into 
her handbag before taking the footpath toward Fifth Avenue. 
“Oh, you Tough Knight Errant!” she kept thinking in the elfin 
key of romance. “What the deuce have you got to do with the 
case? An interloper and a rank outsider—awfully rank. Where 
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did you belong in the picture? I didn’t want to think that Stan’s 
yellow. I didn’t want to think that he couldn’t do the right thing 
righter—well, a little righter than a Tough Knight Errant in a 
vaudeville suit of clothes. Such clothes!” 

She tried to recall him more vividly, now that she had resumed 
the puzzle; and then came memory of that episode. 


INNER last night at the Ritz, followed by a theater-party; 

Mary and Stan had left Mrs. Parr’s table a bit early, because 
it had been Stan’s whim that she should go with him in his car— 
and Stan’s whims had a steel-ribbed quality that Mary had once 
admired. It was while they were outside, waiting at the carriage 
entrance, that the black play of common life—the life which a 
sheltered girl seldom sees, seldom suspects—had been enacted 
before their eyes. 

A man and a woman, both flashily dressed, had come slowly 
along, and at their approach Mary had become aware that the 
man was red and cursing. The woman was shrinking away, and, 
so Mary suspected, crying softly. What led up to it she was 
never to know, but the young girl, standing in her silver slippers 
and ermine-trimmed cloak, was sickened by the horrid sound ot 
a flat hand striking flesh. Then she understood. He had slapped 
the woman in the face and snatched something out of her hand. 

“Did you see that?” Mary turned to Stan. 

“Oh, yes,” he responded calmly. 

“Well, are you going to stand there—” 

“My dear,’”—her lover had shuffled a little, in spite of his as- 
sumed coolness,—“‘it certainly isn’t any of our business.” 

Then it was that Mary had stamped down.a silver heel and said 
a cutting thing. 

“Tsn’t there a man here who'll make it his business?” 

A colossal young man, in a flamboyant suit of clothes with 
slanting pockets and ridiculously tight sleeves, had halted under 
the awning. He wore his cap rakishly over a face which was 
pleasantly irregular; his nose was crooked as though it had been 
broken. And from either side of this damaged feature, his 
eyes, which were clear gray and fringed with black, looked at 
her shyly. 

“I guess I can—” he grinned; and his movement was more a 
spring than a run as he went down the street. 

It was plain to be seen that Stan was disgusted. 

“Here’s our car,” he grunted, touching her elbow. 

But Mary had wrested herself rudely away. Her eyes were all 
for the pretty scuffle which lasted less than a minute under a 
street-lamp down the street. Then the two of them had come 
back, queerly locked. The Tough Knight Errant was twisting 
his captive’s arm dextrously from behind by way of guidance 
back to the hovering woman. 

“What’s he got of yours, lady?” 
tured arm with skill. 

“My purse,” she whimpered. 

“Cough up!” demanded the Tough Knight cheerfully. 

A small black purse fell to the sidewalk. The woman stooped 
and clutched it hungrily. 

“Now say you're sorry—say it loud.” 

The twist on the captive arm must have been agonizing, for 
the man howled and came to his knees. 


he asked, handling the tor- 


“I'm sorry,” he muttered. “Ouch, I can’t stand it.” 
“Then sing out! Where’s your voice?” 
“I’m sorry!” It came like the roar of a dying bull. 


That had been all, as far as the drama was concerned, except 
that the hotel’s special policeman had interfered. 

“Have you had enough thrills?” Stan had asked impatiently, 
pushing Mary into his car. 

But she had paused to say, “Thank you,” clearly and prettily. 
This had not been for Stan. It had been for the Tough Knight 
Errant, who was grinning sheepishly into the tonneau. Then he 
had done a knightly thing. He had clicked to attention and 
brought his hand, soldierwise, to the peak of his jaunty cap. 
Stan, as Mary remembered it, had returned the salute as became 
one who had held a second lieutenant’s commission—at a desk— 
during the War. 


N this dreamy May morning, taking her way slowly toward 
her stepmother’s house, Mary Hamilton Parr struggled to 
defend Stan in her estimation. All the world knew how fortunate 
she was to have fascinated such a figure in society. What if her 
faith was a little shaken? It was out of the question now to 
change her mind. The wedding was set for next Wednesday— 
horribly set. Mrs. Mapes had spent a-small fortune redecorating 


the Long Island house in which they were to live. 
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’ Then the irritating thought goaded her again. The Long Island 
house had been finished to suit Stan’s taste. Mrs. Parr, Mary’s 
" stepmother, always kowtowed to Stan—had hurried their en- 
t gagement through, almost panic-stricken lest something might 
“ occur to spoil the desirable match. Mrs. Parr maneuvered Mary : : 7 

as she would some costly marionette. ... . The girl had never ez 2 a. 
d ° ‘ ; ‘a? 
. quite accepted her stepmother since the day she had stepped in ee e 
# so pleasantly to be Winsted Parr’s second wife. fer . 
“3 If only Mary’s mother were alive—this need plagued the girl’s 

moody walk. If only her father were alive, for the matter of 

that! Winsted Parr had died in 1914, and such of his fortune 
- as had been left to Mary had gone to the second Mrs. Parr to 
mm be held in trust until the daughter’s thirtieth year. 
wt Centered in her thoughts, the girl had crossed Fifth Avenue : an 
a when a glance at her wrist-watch assured her that she was, as The Tough Knight sone ae 
Se often happened, forty minutes late. She lengthened her stride. > are _ ee y ee , 
sa Stan had promised to call at noon and take her for a look at EW hat's Psigees br Seco lady?"* he oO ’ 
- some rugs. In her disillusioned state Mary went so far as to ‘ 
say: “How like Stan!” He had appointed his own time. He 
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had chosen the rugs to suit him- 
self. He would expect her to ap- 
prove, and should she fail, he 
wouid take them just the same. 
He would be kind, but he would 
take them. 

“Isn’t there any such thing as 
independence?” asked Mary of 
Fifth Avenue’s endless _ traffic. 
There came no response, further 
than the white-gloved gesture of 
a dutiful traffic policeman. It was 
at about this point in her inner 
colloquy that she came to an 
abrupt halt. Some one was call- 
ing her by name. 

“Can this be Julia’s little 
Maizie?” 

A sharp face-about assured 
Mary that a victoria with two 
handsome sorrels had drawn up 
by the curb and that the strangest 
little lady in all the world was 
smiling down at her from under 
the shade of a yellow parasol. 
She was arrayed splendidly in a 
sable coat—too warm for the day; 
and under her coquettish hat a 
merry, puckered face beamed 
down. Wisps of brilliant red hair, 
showing at the temples, suggested 
that the jolly old person had 
treated herself to a wig. 

“Oh—” began Mary, half puz- 
zled. 

“Don’t be foolish,” chirped the 
eccentric apparition. “Come here 
and kiss me. I’m your Aunt Arabella.” 

“Aunt Arabella!” cried Mary, dimly remembering her 
mother’s elder cousin, the lady with a great name and no 
fortune, who had gone so completely out of everybody’s 
life. New York must have forgotten Mrs. Apthorpe 
Thorpe, who had disappeared in the dim antiquity of 1909. 

“Pretty good!” chuckled Aunt Arabella, motioning the girl to 
a seat beside her. “You were a midge when last I saw you—a 
midge with a braid down the back. I’m so glad you haven’t 
bobbed it—disgusting style!” 

She patted her own artificial curls to prove that wigs were 
permissible where bobs were not 

“You've changed,” decided Aunt Arabella; then suddenly: 
“Have 1?” 

“Oh, a great deal,” admitted Mary candidly. 

“Look much younger, don't I?” 

Mary hesitated. Aunt Arabella looked like something out of 
the pyramids. Yet she couldn't be a day over sixty! 

“Everybody says I look younger,” she rattled on. “It’s the way 
I live—-keeps me from wearing out. And then I’m all done 
over. I’ve got new hair—simply refuse to wear that gray topknot 
Nature wished on me. I had my face treated by a wonderful 
specialist in Shanghai—” 

Aunt Arabella mentioned Shanghai casually, as though it were 
Philadelphia. The Shanghai beauty-doctor, no doubt, was re- 
sponsible for that look of false youth which managed to add at 
least a century to her appearance 

“Shanghai!” echoed Mary. 

But geography ceased to interest Aunt Arabella. “How do you 
like these sorrels?”’ she asked, gesturing toward the beautifully 
matched hackneys. Here too was a mystery. Aunt Arabella, 
according to tradition in the Parr family, had always been the 
neediest of their aristocrats. She had lived around in other 
people’s houses and held her place by force of character and 
power of family connection. But here she was, lolling in sables 
and taking the air like the wife of an oil magnate. A question 
flashed into Mary’s mind—had Aunt Arabella married again? But 
her next remark banished that illusion. 

“The carriage-maker wanted to daub on the Thorpe crest— 
nonsense! No use advertising that I'm Apthorpe’s widow. And 
now, my dear, J’m going to tell you the secret of my youth.” 

She leaned ove* with a sly look as though she were about to 
impart the inner mystery of the Rosicrucians. 

“Independence!” she whispered. Then, giving Mary a jolly 
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nudge in the ribs: “If you only knew what exquisite happiness 
it is to be just as eccentric as you please! That’s the key to 
Life!” She permitted this to sink in, then asked, with one of her 
sudden turns: ‘“What’s all this talk about your getting married?” 

“Well,” Mary laughed at Arabella’s look of comic severity, 
“it’s got something to do with me.” 

“Chut!” exclaimed the astonishing old thing. “You're a child 
in arms. Have they let you go to school?” 

“T’ve finished my sophomore year—Radcliffe.” 

“College can teach a girl everything but sense. What do you 
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“Elaine Moore! 
for the movies! 
cellent reference. 


want to be tying yourself up to a foolish man for? Let me see— 
which one of the Mapes boys is it?” 

“Stannard,” replied Mary, surprised at her own meekness. 

“I remember the brat. The Mapes family are all bullies.” 
She dismissed the tribe with a wave of her hand. 

“The invitations are out,” explained Mary. “It’s next Wednes- 
day. Didn’t you get yours?” 

“Hardly!” replied Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe decisively. “I feel 
sure your stepmother is enterprising—otherwise she wouldn’t have 
got you engaged to one of the Mapes. But she wouldn’t have 
thought to send an invitation all the way to Brazil.” 

“Brazil!” echoed Mary, just as she had echoed, “Shanghai!” 

“Sounds strange here on Fifth Avenue, doesn’t it?” chuckled 
Aunt Arabella. “But one can be just as queer in Brazil as one 
feels. I’ve been a lost woman for fourteen years. There’s really 
nothing like it to keep one young.” 

Had Aunt Arabella told Mary in so many words that she had 
found the Fountain of Youth in Brazil, the story would not have 
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surprised her. She had often heard of this Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe 
as an original being, eccentric and wayward. Seated at her side, 
listening to geographical romances from the withered lips of this 
old woman who had dropped out of her world and come back with 
a changed face and a changed fortune, Mary had but one idea— 
the idea that came into her brain during those whimsical re- 
flections by the swan lake. 

“Do you believe in Feminism?” asked the niece, speaking on 

impulse. 

“T think it’s delicious!” replied old Arabella, as though she 
were indorsing a water ice. “I’ve tried it, and I 
think I shall go in for it—now that I can afford 
such things.” 

“T mean,” objected Mary, “the chance for women 

to live their own lives, have their own destinies—” 

“That’s it!” an enthusiastic light had come into 

the sharp little eyes. “If we work it right—all 
stand together, you know—we can do just as we 
please. There isn’t a living man can 
say a word. If I had only had 
something like that to use on Ap- 
thorpe when he was alive! Of course 
we women must be a little cautious 
—mustn’t let ourselves in for more 
than we can handle. For instance, 
wouldn’t it be horrid if we really had 
to go out and make the family liv- 


ing—” 

“T was just thinking of something 
like that.” 

“Work? My dear! You're no 


niece of mine! What could you do?” 

“T could be a parlor-maid, I think.” 

“That’s not work, my dear.” Aunt 
Arabella’s frivolous attention was 
evidently wandering, for she turned 
suddenly and asked: “Do you be- 
lieve in Spiritualism?” 

“T haven’t thought much about it.” 

“Oh, but you should. Now that 
I've got my money, I’m thinking of 
taking it up seriously. Only I haven’t 
decided which side to be on. . Shall 
I expose them, the way Houdini 
does, or encourage them, the way 
Conan Doyle does? I met a medium 
in Bombay who said I could talk to 
Apthorpe. But I don’t know that I 
want to talk to Apthorpe.” 

The carriage was now slowly ap- 
proaching the corner where Mary 
should alight and go to Mrs. Parr’s 
house. But the curiously changed 
Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe went on with 
her scattered monologue: 

“So you'll be married Wednesday 
—everything will be settled after 
that—dreadfully settled. You’ll have 
a house in town—that ghastly Mapes 
house, I suppose. I think I should 
rather live in a boarding-house, the 
way I did before—”’ She caught 
herself up again, implying that the 
manner of her leap to fortune was not for everyone to know: 
“Yes, I should rather be poor as I was, than rich and dull. In 
summer you'll be entombed among the Mapeses at Southampton. 
Mournful bridge and weary golf till your back breaks. Stannard 
will let you dance for a while; then he’ll get jealous. The 
Mapeses are all jealous. People with that sort of eyebrows always 
are—I know, because I studied physiognomy in India.” 

“Tt’s a pleasant picture,” said Mary, trying to laugh. 

“Tt’s a true one. For years, until I was a grown woman,— 
about forty-five-—I thought I had to do those things. Perpetual 
game of follow-your-leader. It wasn’t until after Apthorpe died 
that I discovered what joy it is to run away. And to think of my 
independence now! To be back in New York, plenty to spend, 
nobody recognizing me, foot-loose and care-free—” 

She cut herself off again, but resumed with one of her queer little 
elfin giggles: “Funny old thing, aren’t I? What a joy it is to be 
different! Some day I'll tell you about the Swedish alchemist I 
met in Thebes! If I’d had as much money then as I have now—” 


What a lovely name 
But you have an ex- 
This way, please.” 
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Again that mysterious check on her tongue. How did Aunt 
Arabella get so much money? 

“Sometimes I’m tempted,’ began Mary, voicing her pet 
thought. 

“To run away?” asked Arabella, who seemed to have studied 
mind-reading also. “To put a new gown on your character, to 
trim it over, change its face, give it a becoming wig? Try it! 
Be somebody else for a while. It’s glorious!” 

“It would be delightful to change one’s name without the 
ttouble of getting married,” agreed the girl wistfully. 

“What name would you choose, for instance?” 

“Elaine Moore.” It sounded rather silly. 

“Oh, you child!” Arabella laughed—how like her to think of other 
people’s whims as foolish! “What's the matter with ‘Mary’?” 

“It’s commonplace—like ‘John’ or ‘George. ~ 

* ‘Elaine’ wouldn't do. It’s like a parlor-maid on the stage. But 
then maybe that’s what you want.” 





N instant later Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe leaned jorward and gave 
4-% an order to her coachman. The carriage halted by a side- 
street within easy distance of Mrs. Parr’s house. 

“TI can’t take you any farther, Maizie,” creaked “unt Arabelia. 
“I mustn’t let people know I’m in town—they might recognize 
me, after all—and that wouldn't do.” 

The logical thing would have been to ask, “Why?” but Mary 
didn’t associate Aunt Arabella with logic. The old lady held 
fast to the fingers which her niece extended at parting. 


“Maizie Hamilton, | hope you're not making a mistake,” she 


said. “You're in love with him?” 

“Of course.” 

“No, not of course. I can just see the look of your eyes— 
they’re like mine, the week before they tied my hands.” 

“You'll be at the wedding, Aunt Arabella?” asked the girl 
softly, suddenly pitying herself. 

“No. Somebody would be sure to recognize me, even now. 
By the way, you mustn't say anything about me to anybody. I’m 
going away tomocrow.” 

“lm sorry,” said Mary in ail sincerity. Already she looked 
upon this quaint relative as a kindred spirit. “Wul you go far 
this time?” 

“As the North Star!” <A look of ecstasy glowed through sev- 
eral layers of enamel, and Arabeila’s voice grew lyric. “A pagan 
place! Minarets and domes and pleasure pavilions beside a sum- 
mer sea. Bright-clad traders, quaint bazaars, soothsayers, nautch- 
girls, turbaned vendors—Oriental treasures laid at my feet! And 
1 shall have a little chariot all of my own with a dusky dragoman 
to follow me—” 

“IT must be going now, Aunt Arabella.” sighed the girl weakiy. 
“But oh, how I wish I could be with you!” 

Elf-music was dinning in her ears, was blaring and piping its 
enchantment until she was tempted to fly like the lost Marv Rose 
and be never more visible in mortal substance. Then she glanced 
along the side-street to her stepmother’s handsome American-base- 
ment house wherein her lover must even now be pacing the floor. 

“Would you go?” asked Aunt Arabella—then an unseen hand 
seemed to check her invitation. “Well, good-by and good luck. 
Maizie Hamilton!” She signaled to her coachman. 

The carriage moved away, leaving Mary on the curb. more 
puzzled, more distracted than before. A mist gathered over her 
eyes. Aunt Arabella might have he!ped so much. had she dared 
ask her in the right way. 


OUR minutes of one! Mary saw the time accusing her from 

the dial of the Colonial clock at the turn of the stairs. She 
was nearly an hour late. Curiously calm, she mounted the stairs 
to enter the big living-room, where she found her stepmother 
dressed for the street and waiting. 

“You look dreadfully warm,” began Mrs. Parr, who was un- 
usually cool just now; and the girlish cut of her gown enhanced 
her youthful appearance—she had been eighteen years her hus- 
band’s junior. 

Foreseeing evil, Mary sank into a chair. 

“You must have been running,” persisted Mrs. Parr. Then, 
gaining nothing from this: “What kept you so long?” 

“I’ve been walking in the Park,” said Mary. 

“With whom?” Mrs. Parr’s eyes froze. 

“Niyself.” 

“Didn’t you go to Marie’s for your fitting?” 

“No.” That plainly wasn’t enough, so Mary raised her voic 
desperately and declared: “I just simply couldn’t this morning, 
somehow. .... I can’t stand dressmakers today.” 
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“My poor child!” said Mrs. Parr, her brows gathering above 
her thin, straight nose. “Do you realize your wedding’s less 
than a week oli?’ 

“It’s on my mind ail the time,” replied Mary. 

“Did you see Stannard?’ 

‘Has he been here?” Mary's eyes opened wide. 

*He’s usually punctual—unless something important delays him. 
He waited here for a full half-hour.” “ 

“And went away mad,” suggested Mary, insurgency gaining. 

“You mustn’t try him too much,” cautioned Mrs. Parr. “Noth- 
ing provokes a man like that sort of thing.” 

“I suppose,’ drawled Mary, and was surprised at her own 
impertinence, “that if anybody's to wait with his nose against the 
pane, it’s got to be me.” 

Mrs. Parr’s eyebrows snarled for an instant. 

“Where in the world are you getting your ideas?” she asked. 
“Really, there’s so much socialism going round—” 

At that point the clock on the stairs struck one, and “Mrs. 
Parr finished putting on her gloves. 

“I can't wait,’ she explained busily. “And-you'd better not 
waste any more time. Get Stannard on the telephone and ex- 
plain. You'll find him at the Tory Club. And make another 
appointment at Marie's.” 

Mary arose listlessly, and when the step-maternal kiss had been 
administered, Mrs. Parr lingered at the stairs. 

“You can’t afford, my dear, to have anything happen now.” 

The rumble of a motor announced departure, andthe girl stood 
irresolute in the midst of much handsome furniture, her father’s 
bequest to a stranger woman. ‘The graceful, affected portrait. of 
Mrs. Parr, done with all the mannerisms-of America’s most fash- 
ionable portrait-painter, stared down and galled Mary’s spirit. An 
alien in her father’s house, Mary Hamilton Parr stood considering 
what to do. Her life had been settled for her. Yet in all the 
wide world, who knew what was the matter with. Mary? Aunt 
Arabella, perhaps. 

“Mr. Mapes, miss,” announced Eliza at the door. 


MakY paused an instant, then said: “Show him up.” 

A neat-figured, rather bald man of thirty-five, wearing his 
suit of gray tweed with a sort of distinctive primness, stepped 
into the big room. He had a handsome face, a little too small 
for him, and his wisp of a mustache stood out assertively. He 
gave Mary a punctilious hand. 

“For heaven's sake, Stan! Don't look like a Spartan boy 
trying to hide a bee-sting,” she began inauspiciously. 

“I’m not, Maizie—really,” he assured her; yet it was plain to 
be seen that he was struggling with inner fires. 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“I've been scorching like mad, all over town, trying to get a 
trace of you. Where have you been?” 

“Out in the Park,” came her sweet defiance. 

“My word!” drawled Stan. “In the Park.” 

“Sitting on a rather rusty bench, looking at the swans.” 

“Oh, then it was important!” 

“Awfully,” said Mary. ‘More important than anything. I was 
thinking out what to do with the rest of my life.” 

“You're a child, Maizie.” said he, tolerance returning. 

“And. you're sore at me.” she decided. “Sore as you can be— 
inside.” 

“I wouldn't go that far,” suggested his gently modulated voice. 
“But you'll admit it throws a chap off his stride—” 

“To be kept waiting fifteen minutes?” She was firm. 

“Well, yes—just the principle of the thing. When a chap’s 
married. there are things he ought to expect.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, he expects his wife to stay put.” 

“That’s it. To stay put,” she agreed charmingly. “You have 
your wide world to roam in; I'm to stay put.” 

“That’s what a woman gets out of a college education,’ he 
stormed, and his face had grown a vivid pink. ‘A lot of old maids 
lecturing you about woman's rights—”’ 

“And I’m to have my place on the rug,” she mused. 

“I certainly have a right to find you at home.” 

“Yes—if you decided to come home. Otherwise it’s my job 
to settle back and wait till you make up your mind.” 

“Don’t let’s get sarcastic,” he begged wearily. 

“Then give me a chance to say what J expect.” 

“I’m at vour disposal,” he told her in a manner that indicated 
that he wasn’t. “Have you any ideas about when you'll be home, 
after we're married?” 

“When 1 wish to be,” she informed: him: smilingly. 














By Wallace Irwin 


“My heart and lungs!"” came a resonant voice out of the darkness. 


Stan looked at her round-eyed. Here was the young lady whom 
he had picked out for her gentleness and docility! 

“But it’s your place—” he began. 

“Well, then—make it sufficiently interesting to kee 

“Mary,” 
re?” 

She whistled. It was the freedom call of the American eagle. 

“Stan, you're way back—way back. You belong to the Chester 
\. Arthur period.” 

“It wasn’t considered good form for girls to be queer in those 
days,” he told her. 

“How I'd love to be queer—queer as possible!” sighed Mary, 
as though Aunt Arabella had whispered it. 

“Are you trying to make me unhappy?” he asked, rising. 


ne there.” 
he gasped, “do you realize how disrespectful you 
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‘How in hell did you get here.” 


“I’m not, Stan—really. Id give anything in the world if we 
could work this out so that we could both be happy . Oh, 
shucks!” she cried, rising impatiently. ‘We're talking like people 
on the stage. But you see what I mean.” 

“T can’t say that I do.” His mustache bristled. 

“I suppose not. We belong to different geological periods, I 
think!” 

“That’s clever,” he conceded. “But what does it mean?” 

“You graduated in 1912. My class was due in 1925.” 

“I see,” he said, quite without seeing. “That makes you the 
most advanced thing there is. The 1925 Model—” 

“T don’t want to have my ideas gibed at,” she flared up—and 
wasn’t that just like a girl? 


“You're not yourself today, Mary,” (Continued on page 148) 
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Oh, little Johnny Satan, 
With your gloves beneath your chin, 
How well you learned that hatred 
Was the lure that drew us in! 
You sneering little demon, 
How we gloried in your fall! 
Forgive us, Johnny Satan! 
God forgive us, one and all! 
—Prayer of a Fan. 


[* was midnight at Rudell’s, and a romance was in the making. Tom- 

toms sounded softly the fading strains of “Araby, My Own.” Multi- 
colored lights played upon the silver gauze of a “Sheik’s Tent’ which 
was slowly drawn aside as the dance ended. Masculine celebrities and 
feminine butterflies returned to their tables, and there was an expectant 
hush. Then little Goldie Malloy, slim as a willow wand and fair as a 
May morning, glided from behind black draperies to begin her famous 
“Top o’ the World” song. 

At a table in a far corner, Johnny Santana sat with his manager, 
peering through bruised eyelids at a world that was new. Gasoline had 
failed to remove the tape-marks from his hands, and his ears were 
still ringing to the blood-cry of the gallery. Not two hours earlier this 
dark-eyed boy, fighting under the name of “Young Satan,” had knocked 
out “Honey” Harper of Denver in one of the most vicious battles New 
York had ever seen. Midnight at Rudell’s was Johnny’s reward, his 


first step across the threshold of gentility. 
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Young Satan sat at a 
table in Rudell’s feast- 
ing on the vision 


of Goldie Malloy. 





It was all familiar enough to Marty Mitchell, who, look- 
ing around the big roof-garden, recognized some acquaint- 
ances at a distant table, and rose abruptly. 

“T’'ll be right back, Johnny,” he promised. “Don’t be 
scared of that salad. Lead off with a fork in your right 
and protect yourself in the clinches.” 

The boy obediently changed his method of attack, but 
as soon as his manager had left him, he slumped back in 
his chair and again surrendered to the compelling force of 
his surroundings. His heart became a battleground for 
strange emotions born of music such as he had never before 
heard. In the glittering opulence of Rudell’s at midnight, 
Young Satan read his first fairy-story. The dark eyes, still 
flushed with the fever of battle, softened wistfully. ... . 

A queer youth, Johnny Santana—as strange a drawing- 
card as the prize-ring had ever produced! Born of an Ital- 
ian father and an Irish mother, both long since dead, reared 
in the gutter, and educated in the prize-ring, Johnny was 
only seventeen years old when he first heard a gallery mob 
bellowing for blood. He was then a “preliminary” boy, 
ignorant of many things, and with no particular goal in 
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life. But he fought with a natural apt- 
itude, coupled with a certain savage 
ferocity, that attracted the attention 
of Marty Mitchell, who had been in 
the game long enough to have de- 
veloped his own ideas regarding the psychology of fight crowds. 

Mitchell took charge of Johnny Santana, fed him, clothed him, 
taught him how to earn the enmity of the crowd, and deliberately 
dedicated him, under the name of Young Satan, to the blood- 
lust of the gallery. Coached by Marty, the boy lived up to a 
nom-de-guerre that was at first regarded as a joke. He developed 
into a lightweight demon who fought with hate in his heart, a 
sneer on his lips, and hell in both hands. 

Ignoring the rules of ring courtesy, Young Satan refused to 
shake hands with his opponents, drew the heel of his glove across 
their faces in the clinches, snarled at the referee—and when he 
won, never left the ring without first giving his tormentors what 
is technically known as the “razzberry.” From that sort of con- 
duct there could be only one result: Danny Nealon’s pavilion 
was. always packed with those who went in the hope of seeing 
Young Satan lose! No sooner did he crawl through the ropes, 
than a spasm of almost religious fervor swept the house. No 
evangelist could have done any better. Men who had never seen 
























Ln a recent letter from Gerald 
Beaumont, accompanying the 
manuscript of next month's 
story, he said: “I am off for 
a fortnight’s hunting in the 
Sierras; then I shall go South 
for another visit to Aunt 
Jane.” As he had never men- 
tioned that relative before, he 
was asked her address; he re- 
plied tersely by wire: 
“Tia Juana. See any Spanish 
dictionary.” When racing was 
resumed in San Francisco re- 
cently, of course he was there 
too. And one of the news- 
papers complimented him by 
saying: “It would take a Beau- 
mont to describe the scene.” 


the inside of a church 
stood up and in the 
Name called upon 
Young Satan’s oppo- 
nent to knock that 
guy’s block off! 

“They'll have a hot 
time doing it,” laughed 
Mitchell. “Don’t lose 
your head, Johnny! 
Every hoot in the gal- 
lery means a dollar in 
the box-office. Rough 
it up, Kid! Make ’em 
hate you! Give ‘em 
what they’re looking 
for!” 

So Young Satan tore 
in, and because he had 
all the natural courage 
of the Gael, coupled 
with blood that had 
produced a Cesar, he 
mounted the ladder of 
pugilism, rung by rung, 
while an ever-increas- 
ing crowd waited hungrily for the day of reckoning. 

Marty Mitchell had reasoned shrewdly. There are always those 
who would rather hiss the villain than cheer the hero. It is not 
such a far span from the days of the Colosseum when holiday 
crowds thundered from the terraces, denying mercy to the fallen 
gladiator and ruling, with thumbs down, that the floor of the 
arena be stained a richer red. Young Satan became a drawing- 
card in the same way that a red rag is employed to draw the fury 
of a bull. 

The time came, of course, when Johnny, intoxicated with the 
wine of success, yearned to be that which he had never been—a 
gentleman! He wanted to drop both the name and rdle in which 
he had attained recognition. His dream now was to wear diamonds 
like Marty Mitchell, and to sport a cane and dove-colored spats. 
Left to his own inclinations, he would have gone to church and 
striven in his own way to find out what this great world was all 
about. 

But Johnny Santana had overlooked the old proverb about a 
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dog that has once been given a bad name. Young Satan’s world 
declined his overtures. The public wouldn’t let Marty Mitchell’s 
protégé become a gentleman. Every move that he made to win 
the sympathy of his audience was misinterpreted. If a smile 
replaced the usual sneer, voices called to his opponent from the 
gallery: 

“Knock the grin off the swell-head! 
We're all for you!” 

If he sought to shake hands before the contest, it was now the 
other boy who refused, to the delight of the audience. He was 
almost knocked out one night when an opponent accidentally 
slipped to the floor, and Young Satan, trying his first experiment in 
sportsmanship, stretched forth a helping glove. Taking advan- 
tage of that lowered guard, the other boy nailed the demon of the 
lightweights flush on the jaw, and the crowd rose, delirious with 
joy. 
This and similar incidents ended Johnny's attempts at gallantry. 
The old-time viciousness returned threefold; and Young Satan, 
turning his face toward the championship, declared war against 
the world. 


Put him away, Kid! 


SUCH was the boy who now sat in Rudell’s at midnight, toying 
with his salad—and saying never a word. The vision of this 
new world had aroused in Young Satan the old yearning for un- 
utterable things. It remained for little Goldie Malloy to add the 
final touch. 

What a picture she made! Propelling herself higher and higher 
in anelectric-lighted swing that arched its way through spotlights 
while the orchestra played a melody that all the city was whistling, 
presently she sang, and the words came floating down to Young 
Satan in the dreamy cadence of a lullaby: 


I’ve often heard a happy bird 
A-singin’ in the sky, 

So merrily a melody— 

I’ve often wondered why 

And as it flew beyond the blue, 
Beyond the view of man, 

A melody remained with me— 
And this is how it ran: 


She kicked off small slippers and shook out her yellow curls in 
childish abandon. The swing was now. in full flight and the house 
lights darkened. Goldie Malloy sang on, caroling in a cradle of 
a hundred hues: ~ 


Top o’ the world, dear— 
Follow and fly! 

Sing to me softly— 
Heaven is nigh! 

Build me a nest, dear, 
Close to your heart! 
There let me rest, dear, 

Never to part! 
High in the sky, love, 
Dawn is unfurled! 
Follow and fly, love, 
Top o’ the world! 


The tuneful song drifting down from a cloud of light and music 
did what all the hooting and jeering in the world could not have 
accomplished. It cracked the armor of malice that Marty 
Mitchell had so carefully welded about his protégé. The demon 
of the lightweights, the boy who had been manufactured into 
the red rag of pugilism, sat there staring at his untouched plate 
until Marty Mitchell, quite unaware that anything had happened 
to his drawing-card, took Johnny Santana home. 

The boy knew better than to say anything to his manager. 
Young Satan’s religion was the ring, and Marty Mitchell was the 
lord of his universe, a thin-lipped scheming deity who had handed 
down the only commandments ever given Johnny Santana. Among 
these was the stern admonition: ‘Thou shalt not love!” 

Marty did not express it quite that way, of course, but it 
amounted to the same thing. “Nix on the skirts,” Marty had 
said. “If there’s any dating up to be done, I'll do it. Your 
business is to fight!” 

But Destiny has a peculiar way of brushing aside the plans of 
managers. Mitchell rushed off to Chicago on a business trip, 
leaving his protégé unprotected. He expected to be gone only 
three days, instead of which he was detained almost a month, 
and in his absence the rose of romance opened to the full. 

Night after night Young Satan sat at a table in Rudell’s, feast- 
ing his starved senses on the vision of Goldie Malloy. The night 


the little singer, brushing past his table, recognized him with a 
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smile and a soft, “H’lo, Satan!”’ he experienced in the one instant 
all the bliss of Paradise and the thrill of complete damnation. 

Never by his own initiative could Johnny Santana have leaped 
the barrier. That whispered salutation from Rudell’s little 
singer was.traceable to a waiter with a “tin” ear who had 
recognized in Young Satan the dark star of a profession he him- 
self had once graced. 

There is a kinship between men who have wiped blood from 
their eyes with six-ounce gloves. It was Gus, of the damaged 
ear, who nourished the bud of romance and made all things pos- 
sible. Gus had been a fixture at Rudell’s for twenty years; 
wherefore he took a proprietary interest in the affairs of patrons 
and employees. 

“Song’s a knockout, aint it?” he said to Young Satan. “Take 
it from me, boy, she’s the greatest kid in the business. They 
don’t make ’em no better than Goldie. Hundred a week, and 
she’s worth five thousand!” 

To the little singer, Gus described in graphic terms the exploits 
of her dark-eyed admirer. 

“Next world’s champion, Miss Goldie! Comes out of his 
corner like Terry McGovern, and bam—bam—bam! Gosh, how 
that boy can sock! Greatest boy of his inches in the history 
of the world. Nineteen straight knockouts and still pilin’ ’em 
up! Oh, he’s a demon, Miss Goldie! Would you like to meet 
him?” 

Goldie’s blue eyes sparkled. 
“I'd just love to!” 

With no further preliminaries the introduction was arranged, 
and in the days that followed there developed one of those 
mysteries of nature which set at naught all our philosophy. Young 
Satan worshiped from the first hour, while Goldie Malloy re- 
sponded to the same mystic law which impelled the gentle Des- 
demona to accept the wooing of the Moor. 

Mornings when the boy should have been doing road-work 
and the girl was supposed to be at her singing lessons, they sat 
on a bench in the park, exchanging confidences, or wandered 
hand in hand through public art galleries, seeing in every master- 
piece the reflection of a world grown marvelously beautiful. 

Goldie was only eighteen, and like Johnny Santana, had risen 
from obscurity to become a public drawing-card. They rep- 
resented the two ruling passions of the human race: love and 
hatred. Young Satan for the moment had deserted his world 
to enter that in which the girl was mistress. Goldie Malloy, 
on her part, was thrilled by the discovery that’ this shy, self- 
conscious boy who was mere clay in her fingers, was the same 
Johnny Santana whom men knew as the advancing “terror of the 
prize-ring!” Here was a conquest! Here was power, almost 
unbelievable! She had but to lay a cheek against his shoulder 
to send the warm blood coursing over his face. With increasing 
frankness they bared their hearts, and discussed the situation in 
which they found themselves. 

“Aw, Satan honey!” whispered Rudell’s little singer. “I wish 
there was only you and I in all the world! Everything would 
be easy then. I don’t know what it is, but I’m scared of some- 
thing. Maybe it’s just ‘cause we love each other so much and 
can’t tell anybody.” 

Young Satan nodded slowly, studying his doubled fists. He 
was peering at Paradise through a barred gate. 

The girl brushed a lock of hair out of his eyes. ‘“Ma’s foolish 
about some things. It hurt bad enough when I went on the 
stage, but it seemed like that was the only way I could get up. 
Dad’s worked day and night to pay for my lessons. They 
wouldn’t understand—they'd just go crazy. Why, Satan angel, 
I've got a chance to star next season, and that means almost 
everything!” 

Again he nodded. “Ye-ah, I know! I'm fixed same way. 
Marty’d burn right up if he knew! The only way I'll ever get 
square with him is to grab off that title. Maybe then—but, I 
dunno! Guess they'll always get a kick out of ridin’ me. If it 
wasn’t for you, I wouldn't care; they could all go to hell! You 
don’t know what it means to have somebody pullin’ for you, 
somebody that’s pullin’ not because they got their money down, 
but just because—because—they’re for you!” 
Goldie patted his hand. “I'll always do that. 


?? 


for you! 


“Why, sure, Gus,” she assented. 


Pll always be— 


"THEY exchanged professional pictures: Goldie in her enter- 
tainer’s dress, Johnny in ring attire with the famous right 
hand drawn back into position for the coup de grace. At the 
bottom of his own likeness, he wrote in sprawling letters “Yours 
truly, Young Satan.” Goldie had penned on the back of her 





By Gerald Beaumont 


“No! No!” he shrieked; and red madness engulfed him. 


photograph the words of the “Top o’ the World” melody. He 
studied the lines over and over while she watched him, translating 
into words the expression on his face. 

“Satan boy,” she whispered, “I know what you're thinking. 
I feel the same way. Wish we had wings, dear—but it’s just a 
song. 

“Ye-ah,” he answered. “It’s just a song, but sometimes I 
think—I think—aw, I dunno! I can’t say things—” 

As if to make up for the inability to express himself, he pre- 
sented her with a crystal necklace, a gorgeous affair that glittered 
like a church window at sundown. It was an offering that could 
only have been conceived by Johnny Santana, or possibly by a 
missionary to the Fiji Islands. Goldie added a locket, contain- 

ing a picture of the demon of the lightweights, and thus adorned 


He slugged the first man who approached. 


with the jewels of Young Satan, swung nightly over the heads 
of diners at Rudell’s, singing of a love-nest at the “top o’ the 
world.” 

Out of the spell of unreality, the boy was brought to earth 
with a crash when Marty Mitchell, on his return from Chicago, 
confirmed reports that a title match had been secured for 
July 4th. 

Mitchell had emerged triumphantly from a snarl of political 
wire-pulling, newspaper clamor, public prejudice and angry 
conferences behind locked doors. He aired his malice in the 
presence of newspaper men and Young Satan. 

“Every obstacle they could think of, even to barring us out 
of six States! Tryin’ to elevate the game, are they? Thought 
they could stall us off forever, huh? Well, there’s the answer!” 
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He flung the articles of agreement onto the table. “Now-go on 
and pan us in the papers! Holler your fool heads off; what 
the hell do we care? Fifty thousand dollars says: we win by a 
knockout!” 

Young Satan's reaction was extraordinary. It was as if the 
master hand of a hypnotist, passing before his eyes, had altered 
the whole scope of his vision. Again he sensed the ropes at his 
back, tasted the sickening sweetness of blood, heard the rafters 
ringing with the roar of the man-pack, and saw almost within 
his reach, glittering through a red mist of opposition, the goal 
of his life—the championship. His natural personality, that of 
a child, slipped from him, leaving in its place the artificial 
drawing-card that Mitchell and the mob had joined to produce. 

He escaped only long enough that night to take Goldie Malloy 
home in a taxi. The little singer sensed at once the change that 
had come over him. His eyes were hard and his lips compressed. 

“Why, Satan honey! Satan angel, what’s happened?” she 
asked. 

“Marty's back,” he growled, “and we're leavin’ in the morn- 
ing. I’m fighting Daley on the Fourth. Me and him in the 
ring: that’s all I want! Tl kill the damn’ hound! I'll tear 
his head off! Tll—” 

The girl shrank into a corner of the cab. 

“Aw, sweetheart, don't talk like that! 
and I'm scared. Please, dear—” 

He looked at her dully. “We'll draw a hundred thousand— 
a hundred thousand, and right in his own home town! Know 
what that means, don't you? Well, I do, and I'll get him just 
the same! ‘The mob can’t stop me—” 

“Johnny, you're hurting my hand—the rings—” 

He looked down at her slim fingers, and released his grip with 
a muttered apology. “Guess I’m crazy, babe, like everybody 
says. I’m crazy—” 

“You're not!” she answered. “You're the dearest boy in all 
the world. I don’t believe what people say about you. The 
public is trying to make you into a fiend, and I wont stand 
for it! I tell you, I wont! Listen, angel, you mustn’t pay the 
price! You mustn’t go back to Marty Mitchell! The champion- 
ship isn’t worth it! We've got enough money to get married 
on. I'll quit the stage. and we'll run away from everybody. 
Johnny, look at me!” 

But Young Satan kept his face averted. 
ward in the dark of the cab. 

“Boy dear,” she whispered, “didn't you mean it, when you 
said you loved me?” 

There was a long interval of silence. The Top o’ the World 
girl got her answer in the slow droop of Johnny Santana’s head, 
and the convulsive twitching of his shoulders. 

“Johnny, you're not cryin’!” 

“You don’t understand,’ he blurted. “I aint nobody if I 
aint Young Satan! If it wasn't for Marty Mitchell, we never 
would have met, would we? If it wasn’t for him, I'd be some- 
where in the slums where he found me, or maybe in the pen’ 
like a dozen other guys I know.” 

“But angel boy, you've more than paid him back—” 


You're not yourself, 


The girl leaned for- 


HE spread his hands helplessly. “What's the use of talking, 
babe? I'm doing the only thing I know how to do. Don’t 
ask me to turn back now, when I've been through hell to get to 
the top. Know what the public would say? ‘The little yellow 
dog! He quit as soon as he was matched with a champion!’ I'll 
show ’em who's a quitter! Aw, girl, I never was made for any- 
one like you. I was just naturally born to be hated. My job 
is to pack ‘em in, and then give ‘em the razz!” 

“But, Johnny—you do love me!” 

“Well,” he answered, “nobody ever told me what love was, 
but if it means something that’s so kind o’ sweet it hurts, some- 
thing that lifts a fellow right out of himself and sets him dream- 
ing all the time about a girl, then I guess—I love you, all 
right!” 

The cab had stopped in front of the cottage on Railroad Avenue 
where Goldie lived with her parents. ‘The little singer dabbed 
at her eyes and shook back her curls bravely. ‘“That’s all I 
wanted to know,” she told him. “Some day, we'll meet again, 
and meanwhile I’ll just pull for you.” 

Kissing him lightly on the lips, she sprang out, and turned with 
a wave of her hand. “By-by, Satan! By-by! And remember, 


dear, I'll always be pulling for you!” 

He touched his cap, waved a hand out the window, and the 
last she saw of the cab it was whirling Johnny Santana away to 
Marty Mitchell and the mob. 
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Young Satan’s world enveloped him this time with a complete- 
ness that left no room for anything else. ‘Transported to a distant 
city, dominated day and night by Marty, guarded by detectives, 
and exhibited as a public curiosity, the boy was like a caged 
animal, all the more savage for the brief liberty he had enjoyed. 
He wreaked his wrath on sweating sparring-partners who cursed 
him under their breath. Mitchell’s method of picking opponents, 
quarreling with newspapers and State commissions, and demanding 
terms he knew were impossible, had borne natural fruit. In all 
the history of the American ring there was no greater drawing- 
card than Johnny Santana. Matched against a world’s champion 
who promised to satisfy the public’s demand for vengeance, there 
was no question about the gate receipts. 


HE Roman Colosseum is in ruins now, but the public taste 

has not changed much in the matter of public holidays. On 
America’s natal day, three months from the time that Young 
Satan said’ sood-by to Goldie Malloy, he crawled through the 
ropes of a twenty-foot ring while a scorching sun looked down 
upon a vast arena seething with a multitude that had but one 
idea in mind. 

Not an hour later, the same sun, sunk just a little lower in 
the blue heavens, beheld the vast assemblage converted into a 
howling man-pack that rocked deliriously in a tempest of savage 
exultation. 

It was a cut across the scalp that did it. The Champion at- 
tacked head down, in the tenth round, and when Young Satan 
reeled back, a long gash had been inflicted under the black hair. 
Had it been the Champion who was butted, the referee would 
have interfered at once. But no one ever gave Young Satan any 
favors; nor did he seek them. 

The wound was not painful, but Marty Mitchell could not 
stanch the crimson stream that flooded the boy’s eyes and stained 
his body a gory red. The crowd did not know what had happened. 
nor would it have cared. The spectacle of Young Satan, bleeding 
profusely, was’ what the public had paid to see. In the deafening 
roar that assailed his ears, the demon of the lightweights read the 
death-challenge of his enemies. It spurred him to new heights of 
fury. Mad with rage and drunk with blood, he smashed forward. 
an avenging demon bent on the obliteration of his foe. The 
as gaaaa was outfought and outgamed. Twice he went to the 
floor. 

Marty Mitchell howled through the din: 
in close! Oh, you fightin’ fool!” 

Again he leaped forward. A final assault! The finishing blow 
fell! The Champion collapsed! Young Satan reeled toward the 
referee, extending a crimson glove for the latter to raise. And 
then it happened! 

Recollect, this was the Champion’s home town! There are those 
who will tell you mow that the blow may have been fair. They 
will admit ow that Johnny Santana probably won the world’s 
championship—won it under conditions that no other boy was 
ever called upon to face. But-no one that afternoon raised a 
voice in Young Satan’s behalf. It was only a matter of inches, 
one way or the other. The Champion claimed a foul; and ten 
thousand voices, eager to believe him, supported the claim. There 
may have been doubt in the mind of the referee. The Champion’s 
back had been turned when the blow landed. The white-shirted 
arbiter knew the popular will and took the safe course. He 
waved the challenger roughly aside, and pointed dramatically to 
the figure on the canvas. 

Young Satan, swaying on exhausted legs, heard the official ver- 
dict that robbed him of the title: “Foul!” 

“No! No! No!” he shrieked; and red madness engulfed him. 

The boy was not responsible for what happened after that. 
though the crowd so judged him. He slugged the first man who 
approached, and kept on slugging as others closed in. 

The ring became a maelstrom in which police stars glittered. 
The bleeding demon of the lightweights fought the world! . Even 
after the gloves had been torn from his wrists and replaced by 
steel manacles, Young Satan lived up to his name. A police 
sergeant, with his lips bleeding and his collar torn off, finally 
accomplished with a club what a hundred other opponents, in- 
cluding a world’s champion, had failed to do. 

The crazed boy was dragged to a cell in the city prison, facing 
a dozen charges of battery; and Marty Mitchell, the man who 
had made him, was the loudest in disclaiming responsibility. 

“Me bail him out?” said Marty. “Do I look like I’m crazy? 
Think I want to be lynched? He’s through, anyway—both hands 
busted! Let him stay there and sober up! I hope they give 
him six months!” (Continued on page 104) 
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“Sure,” he said. 
“I see my mi 

- 
now. You arent 


a Fairbanks at all.” 





I’ ve been receiving numerous letters from readers 
of my Red Book Magazine stories,” says Everett 
Rhodes Castle, “in which it is assumed by the 
writers that I am in the cloak-and-suit or general 
cut-up trade. Thus far I’ve made no complaint. 
But—I hope readers will not assume from 
the present story that I’m a stock-swindler.” 


High 


By 
EVERETT RHODES 


i cDEVIT watched the interurban disappear around the bend 


of the valley with a series of derisive toots. And as he 
watched, the look of a stranded mariner upon his broad red face, 
the bright ochre clay peculiar to northwest Ohio crept stealthily 
up his glistening patent-leather oxfords. With genial profanity 
he stepped gingerly toward the sagging sidewalk. The ochre 
leaped upward and over the glistening. oxfords to the neatly 
creased blue serge above. A native, cranking a sulky relic of a 
bygone automotive era, left off coaxing his ancient charge long 
enough to grin vacantly. 
McDevit regarded the native intently and then slowly surveyed 
the vivid patches which decorated his trousers. Without moving, 


he shifted his gaze up the narrow vista of running mud called 
Center Street, which led to the town of Macbeth. Then, with 
methodical. precision, he cursed in earnest. 
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He began by cursing the thing people called “deflation,” but 
which in reality was only the petty-larceny method of taking the 
bread out of a stock-salesman’s mouth. He cursed the tooting 
interurban for laughing at a man when he was down. He cursed 
the mud and slime of Center Street. He called the prosperous 
little town of Macbeth, so referred to by the Macbeth Board of 
Trade, a hick mudhole. He recalled all the miserable little 
burgs in the sticks in which he, McDevit, had ever operated, and 
he handed the fur-lined derby to Macbeth. Lastly he cursed the 
grinning native for a cracker-eating, cockeyed, cave-faced, corn- 
fed dish of apple-sauce. All of which was characteristic of 
McDevit. 

“Some people,” he soliloquized softly, “have to work for a liv- 
ing, and some have to worry for it; while I have to come to a 
place like this.” 
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And then, because it was also characteristic of McDevit, he 
laughed 

“Hey, you! 
the throttle before his sputtering engine died. 
Center House?” 

The pounding motor safely galloping, the native grinned again. 

“Over the hill a little ways,” he shouted above the din. “Going 
that way now myself. I'll take you along up—for a quarter.” 

Moving carefully, McDevit reached the side of the 
car and climbed into the weather-beaten rear seat. 

“Let the ship sail,” he cOmmanded. 

With a series of paralytic jerks the machine nosed 
into the channel of Center Street. Over his shoulder 
the native shouted: “My name aint Douglas.” 

McDevit was astonished. “It aint? You're his twin 
brother, then.” 

“Whose twin brother?” 

“Fairbanks,” McDevit told him, earnestly. 

They slithered up the street in silence except fer the 
protesting clamor of the motor. At the top of the 
slope, the conveyance turned across a narrow lane under 
vigorous manipulation and bounced along 
the cobblestones of Center Street. Mc- 
Devit clutched the back of the front seat 
and gazed curiously ahead and about. “So 
this is Paris!” he whispered, softly. 

The Center House came into view almost 
immediately. McDevit knew it at 
once. It might have been picked up 
bodily from the Center Street of any 
Middle West town and placed where 
it was. Faded Liberty Loan posters 
calling upon people to give until it 
hurt, still .clung to its gray clap- 
boarded walls. The long narrow 
porch with its fretwork about the 
supporting columns was_ standard 
and the overflow from the remains 
of the old horse-trough still contributed a generous measure of 
moisture along the gutter. 

The brakes, as the machine came to a shuddering stop, added 
a new note to the symphony of age. The quarter safely in his 
palm, the native broke the silence of the past five minutes. 

“You fellows think you’re smart,” he jeered. 

On the sidewalk, McDevit managed to leave part of the mud 
which clung to his patent leathers. He accepted the jeer with a 
smile. 

“Sure,” he said. “I’m sorry about that. I see my mistake 
now. You aren’t a Fairbanks at all—you’re—you re a Heintz.” 

“I’m a what? Huh?” The native clenched his fist aggressively 
and leaned out of his machine 

But McDevit blandly ignored the signs of aggression. “Sure,” 
he repeated. “Heintz! Only the Heintz I know has fifty-six 
more varieties than you have.” 

Curiosity overcame anger. “Fifty-six what ?’’—suspiciously. 

McDevit grinned engagingly. “Cans,” he said, and turned up 
the Center House steps. 

The enraged victim of this pleasantry watched the ancient door 
of the hotel close gently in his face. ‘“You—-you—you smart 
Alec!” he shouted helplessly. “You—you don’t know an automo- 
bile when you see one. Like as not you're crazy!’ 

And so McDevit, dean of the high-pressure men, came to Mac- 
beth because there were only three ways to make money: to 
work for it; to worry for it, or—to come to Macbeth for it! 


Douglas!” he shouted as the native leaped to reach 
“Where's the 


Mcbevir could sell anything. Bland gentlemen with penny 
copper-stocks knew him well and appreciated him at his 
true worth—which was twenty-seven per cent! Philanthropic 
holders of fabulously valuable oil-lands longing to let the little 
fellow taste of golden millions fought for McDevit as their 
medium at his own price, plus what they termed a cut on the 
kitty. McDevit also appreciated these happy gentlemen at their 
true worth and removed his portion of the feline, plus the regular 
twenty-seven per cent, ere he passed the stock-subscription along. 

McDevit, according to his lights, was strictly honest. To one 
who might suggest that inasmuch as the stock he sold was worth- 
less, no valid reason existed to prevent the appropriation of the 
entire amount, McDevit would administer a sulphuric rebuke. 
Selling a sucker an oil-security or a copper-stock or twenty acres 
of “citrus” land was business. If he, McDevit, didn’t do it, some- 
The other was 


body else would—without profit to McDevit. 
























High Pressure 


dirty money. One was salesmanship—high-pressure salesmanship, 
if you will, but the other was a task for the light-fingered gentry. 
McDevit prided himself on his art of persuasion. His friends, and 
they were legion throughout the profession, called him square 
They did not know his first name, but his nickname was a tribute 
to his prowess. They called him “High-pressure” McDevit. 


The bland gentlemen attempted to coach their other men in 
the ways of McDevit. 


rhe externals, plain blue serge, no jewelry, 
neat shirtings, were easy 
to imitate, but the Mc- 
Devit way of looking a 
sucker straight in the 
eye, of breaking into a 
quiet chuckle or even a 


moment of blighting, blistering sarcasm, was 
a gift beyond their possession. After a while 
they gave it up. The mold was broken when 
McDevit emerged immaculate, red and broad 
of face, bright blue of eye, and the whole of 
it adorned with a closely cropped mane of snow-white hair. 
Younger men often wondered if it wasn’t bleached. 

A story went the rounds that he had put over a vacht club 
in Denver, Colorado, and collected his commission before the 
executive committee had time to think of the absence of water. 
This of course was a fabrication, but the profession knew Mc- 
Devit could do it—if he wanted to. 

But with the thing called deflation, the pickings became more 
difficult. Those of lesser caliber drifted into other lines. the 
building-and-loan game, real-estate subdivisions, what not. The 
others, the bigger fish, however, held grimly on, hoping for better 
days. Where they once scorned anything but the deeper water 
of the larger cities, they now nosed along the shallows of the 
“sticks.” Naturally, among these, pleasantly cursing the tide of 
affairs, was McDevit. But even his keen nose found the morsels 
unprofitably few and far between. Two years of drouth is a 
long, long time, especially to a man who is accustomed to count- 
ing his earnings in three figures at each week-end. That was why 
McDevit tried to slip by Jackson D. Freshwater in the lobby 
of the Hollenden at Cleveland. McDevit hated people who ad- 
mitted, in this case in a nasal whine, that things were all shot to 
hell. McDevit believed fervidly in what he called morale. The 
attempt, however, was unsuccessful. 

Freshwater surveyed him admiringly after the first words of 
greeting, decidedly laconic on the part of McDevit. 

“Still the same old Ponce de Leon, eh, boy?” 

McDevit nodded. “Sorry,” he apologized, “have to hurry. 
Have a date.” 

But Freshwater continued to muse. 
faced baby. Eh. boy? 
good and all.” 


“Still the same old fresh- 
Just as if the old game wasn’t gone for 




















By Everett Rhodes Castle 


“Still the same.” 
“Still at it?’ 
“Yep.” 

Mr. Freshwater shook his head compassionately. “Too tough 
for me,” he ‘confessed. ‘Too many pieces of the wreckage still 
lying around for old sincerely yours. Too much sales-resistance, 
they would call it in the game I’m in now.” 

“What game’s that ?’—mechanically. 

Mr. Freshwater lit his dangling cigarette. “Get this: Boy. 
it’s a scream! It’s the cat’s meow! I’m out through the country 
selling the new Radio Spark Plug, the greatest 
boon to autoists since rubber tires! The marvel 
of the radio brought to the automobile.” 

“Any good?” 

Mr. Freshwater answered the question in the 
spirit in which it was asked. 


McDevit refused to argue with Freshwater. 


As McDevit listened, 
the smile of triumph 
died. “But dearest,” 
he protested mildly, 
“we can do that later.” 


“Sixty-five cents profit on a dollar plug.” 

McDevit grinned. “Aint radio marvelous!” 

Under the cover of this professional pleasantry he attempted 
to continue on his way. But the long arm of his friend detained 


him. “Wait a minute,” he commanded. “I’ve got something to 
tell you. Something I ran across down in the bushes that only 


you could put over. Boy, it’s the richest little pocket that ever 
was tied up by a funny piece of string since the world began. 
It’s the snake’s hips!” 

“Yeh?” 

“A little town down here in the State that hasn’t had a single 
crack on the jaw to cry over. Not a post-mortem in the town! 
Saved all their money all through the boom. Never dropped a 
penny on a canvass for the last ten years. Little bank in the 
town just jammed with nice new money. What say? Eh, boy?” 

‘“Where’s it been buried?” McDevit asked with a yawn. 

“Not for a minute. Been collecting there in its little bank right 
alone. And the funny part of it is—get this; it’s a pip!—the 
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people who put their money in the little bank would be perfectly 
willing to take a little flyer only—only—” 

“Only what?” 

Mr. Freshwater howled with glee. “Only the funny 
string that ties the bag wont let it out.” 

McDevit waited. 

“A piece of string called Miss Henrietta Musman.” 

Under ordinary conditions, McDevit would ‘have let the 
humorous Freshwater finish and then pass on. But the 
Without commenting further 


piece of 


present was far from ordinary. 











on his mentioned engagement, he took the other by the arm. 

“Come on back into the grill and have dinner,” he commanded. 

McDevit repressed all mention of the subject until the coffee 
had been served. Then he removed a silver pencil from an inner 
pocket and placed the blank side of the menu-card before him. 

“Now shoot,” he commanded. “First, what’s the name of the 
burg?” 

“Macbeth.” 

“Near here?” 

“Fifty miles or so, on the interurban.” 

“How many people?” 

Freshwater guessed two thousand—maybe. 

“Hotel?” 

“Center House. Rotten food. Clean rooms.” ; 

McDevit nodded and completed his (Continued on page 116) 








Editors used to depend on 
George Gibbs for mystery se- 
rials—he seemed doomed to 
write them as long as he could 
hold a pen; yet they were not 
the sort of books he wanted 
to write. Then this maga- 
zine gave him the chance to 
write his first social novel of 
today. And as Red Book 
Magazine readers know, he 
was immediately successful. 
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The Story So Far: 
“QTEVE, you mustn’t treat me so,” whispered Polly Freeman 

to the stalwart young Westerner who was her guide on 
this last of many horseback excursions from the hotel at Lake 
Louise. They had ridden far from the usual tourist trails, and 
only the snow-capped summits and the dark pines looked on their 
solitude. 

Steve was very far from understanding her, could only believe 
that she was in earnest. Indeed, Polly was perhaps very far from 
understanding herself, for her overindulged life as a wealthy 
orphan was not calculated to teach her. So probably Polly did 
not understand her own motives, when she took advantage of 
her older sister Joan’s absence on a camping trip, to make this 
unchaperoned excursion to Lake Louise, under cover of the false 
name “Ruth Shirley” she had adopted for the occasion. It was 
all merely youth’s thirst for adventure, perhaps, and her flirtation 
with the handsome young guide who had been assigned to her 
meant no more than that. 

But—Steve did not understand. “We can’t go yet—not like 
this,” persisted “Ruth.” “I don’t want you to go yet..... 
Kiss me, Steve.” 

Later, on the way back to the hotel, Steve talked earnestly 
of their wedding, which he supposed she had accepted, as he did, 
as an immediate necessity. He left her at the hotel with an ap- 
pointment for the morrow, and busied himself in arranging matters. 

But the girl was thinking chiefly of herself, of losing her free- 
dom, of the difficulty of introducing the awkward young Westerner 
as her husband to her circle in New York. 

Next day Steve came for her; less than ever did he understand 
when he learned that Ruth Shirley had departed early that morn- 
ing, leaving no address. 

Many weeks later, at their home in New York, Polly was 
driven to confess her mad escapade to Joan. And the older 
sister could see only one solution to the dilemma. Steve—she did 
not even know his last name—must be found, and an immediate 








marriage arranged. But at Lake Louise, whither she at once 
journeyed, she learned that the guide had left suddenly, apparently 
in great perturbation of mind. They did not know where he could 
be found. (The story continues in detail: ) 


"THE departure of the Freeman girls for Europe early in the 
following spring had caused no comment. The baby had 
been born in Pleveneuf, a small seacoast village of Brittany, 
where Polly had taken the name of “Mrs. Shirley.” The cottage 
was small, of just four rooms, and there the two girls lived with 
the baby and Madame Prudhomme, a very capable woman of the 
village who shared with Joan the duties of the small establish- 
ment. 

Before the birth of the child, Joan had been patient with Polly 
and very gentle, though at times Polly’s moods were difficult— 
and her point of view upon her martyrdom disturbing. She had 
been very ill, after the moment of crisis, at the door of death. 
Joan always thought that her prayers for Polly had saved her. 
She had been so piteous, lying there—alone among strangers, so 
weak, so helpless, so deluded. Joan had prayed that Polly might 
have another chance, and offered her own whole life in extenuation 
for her failure to save her sister from perils that might have been 
avoided. And God had listened, it seemed, for Polly had grown 
better. But meanwhile He had been preparing Joan for the 
sacrifice that she had offered to make. 

The change in Joan’s viewpoint on life had been gradual 
but was none the less definite in its focus. She had grown 
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gentler and less assertive, perhaps because she had lost some 


faith in herself. All the tenderness in her heart not given to the 
invalid had been squandered upon the baby. It was such a 
wonderful little mite, a boy; and the apprehension with which 
Joan had anticipated its birth had become a love little short of 
adoration. 

Polly did not recover her strength. She remained frail, very 
weak and bloodless, and became tired easily. Joan would have 
resented her lack of interest in the baby if she had not known 
that the mother was scarcely equal to the task of keeping up with 
its capricious humors. The invalid lay listlessly gazing out of the 
window of the cottage over the sea, saying little, and wearing a 
puzzled, intimidated look that went to Joan’s heart. 

It was of Polly that Joan thought as she wheeled the “pram,” 
according to her custom, to a point of rocks above the beach. 
Here she sat, moving the vehicle to and fro, while the baby slept. 
When the child awoke, she pushed the pram slowly along the path 
in the direction of the village. If she had turned toward the 
cliffs, the great drama of her life might have been averted; but 
instead, she turned inland toward the carriage road where Destiny 
in the form of an automobile was approaching from the north. 
She watched it calmly, pausing a moment by the roadside until it 
should pass. 

But instead of passing, the chauffeur stopped beside her, asking 
in French if this was the road to Paris. She was considering 
her reply when from the rear seat came a sudden excited chorus 
of greetings: 


Destiny in the form of an auto- 
mobile was approaching—of all peo- 
ple, Eloise Dunning and her sister! 
How could she cxplain to them? 


“Joan—Joan Freeman!” 

There was no ‘time to es- 
cape, and while she at- 
tempted to adjust her facul- 
ties to the meeting, two 
women sprang from the car 
and embraced her effusively 
—of all people in the world, 
Eloise Dunning and _ her 
sister, Mrs. Curtis! How 
could she explain to them? 

“Just motoring up from 
Morlaix—so delighted to see 
you. How well you're look- 
ing! Why were you and 
Polly so secretive about 
your summer plans? Is Polly 
here with you? We heard you 
were in Switzerland. What on 
earth are you doing in this God-for- 
saken place? Since when have you 
taken to child-nursing? What an 
adorable baby! You're with some 
one near by? You must have pity 

on us and ask us to luncheon. We’re 
nearly famished, my dear.” 

The storm of questions and com- 
ments left the visitors almost as 
breathless as Joan, who saw at once 
the danger of the meeting. These 
people, though friendly enough in 
any of the conventional relationships 

of society, were not of the sort to be trusted 
with a secret like. Polly’s. Eloise was harm- 
less enough, but both women belonged to a 
gay crowd in New York with which Polly— 
more often Polly than Joan—had affiliations. 

But there they were. And there too was 
the pram, its burden already showing pre- 
monitory symptoms of discomfiture at this 
unusual commotion. While they were speak- 
ing, Joan thought quickly. To invite them 
to the cottage where they would see the 
invalid meant the immediate revelation of 
Polly’s secret. They mustn’t even suspect 
that Polly was here. If they went to the 
inn, their curiosity, already aroused, would lead to the questioning 
of the gossipy Madame Courbois, the proprietress, who would 
surely tell all that she knew of the two visitors. 

It seemed to Joan that her own silence was already incrimi- 
nating. 

“Awfully sorry Polly isn’t here,” she responded. “She’s in 
England. I am stopping with friends—er—a—French family—in 
the village, and so you see I can’t ask you. And the inn is 
wretched, I’m afraid. I think you’d do much better at St. Servain. 
It isn’t far. Are you going on to Paris? I'll look you up when I 
get there.” 

“And when will that be, Joan dear?” 

“T can’t tell just now, but I'll write you.” 

There was a silence, and then Georgia Curtis laughed. 
always were a deep one, Joan. But I'll admit you've aroused 
my curiosity, you and the baby. Why on earth should you come 
three thousand miles to pass a summer in a hole like this? And 
not a man in sight. It’s beyond me—” 

“T was tired. I came here to get away from people.” 

“Meaning us? Thanks. We'd better be going, Eloise.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You musfift think that. But I can’t very well 
ask you to another person’s house— I mean, they're rather funny 
old-fashioned French people—-er—and not used to strangers.” 

Joan’s halting speech as she wriggled out of her predicament 
had none of the qualities of directness to which Georgia Curtis 
had been accustomed. 

“Oh, of course,” said Mrs. Curtis easily. ‘““We wouldn’t intrude 
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for the world.” She examined the baby again. “What a dear little 
cherub it is!” she murmured. “Only two months at the most, 
isn’t it?” 

“Er—three,” said Joan. 

“Well, good-by. We must be off, Eloise.” 

The two women kissed Joan gayly and in a moment had dis- 
appeared in their machine behind the cliffs toward the village. 

Joan decided to avoid speaking to Polly of this unfortunate 
encounter, because she knew that Polly would worry herself into 
a state of “nerves” over the mere possibility that her secret had 
been discovered. But during the long evening, in moments of 
abstraction, Joan’s face must have worn lines of worry, for Polly 
grew suspicious, questioning her so closely that Joan at last was 
forced to tell her the truth, treating the incident lightly and ex- 
plaining how she had thrown the visitors off the track. 

Polly was restless that night, and came down in the morning 
looking very badly. She was very nervous and could eat no break- 
fast. Joan had great difficulty in dissuading her from writing to 
Mrs. Curtis to tell some sort of story that she had invented, an 
extravagant falsehood which, as Joan could see, would only make 
matters worse. 

The doctor, who came in response to Joan's call, listened to 
the beat of Polly’s heart, dismayed at the nervous condition in 
which he found his patient, and gave orders that she should be 
put to bed at once. He asked no questions of Joan, but repeated 
his previous warnings that the sick woman was not to see anyone 
or listen to any conversation of a disquieting nature. 

This relapse showed Joan how quickly the tide of Polly’s 
strength could ebb—and made her almost ashamed of her own 
rugged health. She was more tender than ever to Polly, staying 
in the sickroom with her constantly; and as the days passed and 
there came no echo of the meeting on the road, Joan succeeded 
at last in convincing her that the danger of revelation had passed. 


T was not until some weeks later that the blow fell. It came 
in a letter to Joan from Carolyn Braid, a neighbor of the Free- 

mans in New York who had met Eloise Dunning and the Cur- 
tises at the hotel where they were all stopping. 

“Dear Joan,” it ran. 

“I’m very much upset by a conversation I heard tonight. We 
were in Mrs. Cliff Brown’s apartment here, playing bridge. There 
were drinks and things. Georgia Curtis was there, and she always 
talks too much after cocktails. 

“There was a dreadful insinuation about meeting you with a 
baby—and why you were living alone in Brittany this summer. 
The Curtises and Eloise are sailing next week, so you should come 
at once. I'm terribly broken up. I simply wont believe it. There 
were several Americaus in the room. Georgia ought to be shot 
at sunrise. Wont you come up to Paris with Polly and give 
Georgia the devil? A story like that goes like a whirlwind. 

“Yours, Carolyn. 

“P. S. Of course you’re to stay with me here at the hotel.” 

Joan’s feeling was one of dismay as she reread the note. But 
the feeling soon gave way to anger. And with anger came the 
notion that something should be done at once to disprove the 
tale before Georgia Curtis could carry it back to their friends 
in New York. 

Polly was still in her room. She was slowly improving, but a 
knowledge of the contents of this letter would surely bring on one 
of the dreaded nervous attacks with its consequent relapse in 
weakness. 

Polly should never know—at least not until she was much 
stronger. 

So Joan went to her room, looked up a time-table and made 
hurried preparations for a visit to Paris. To Polly, before leaving, 
she spoke of the invitation from Carolyn, and gave as her motive 
for the visit to Paris, the need for a change which would provide 
an opportunity to do some necessary shopping for the baby. 


T the hotel in Paris, Miss Braid repeated to Joan in a 
tumultuous whisper the statements that she had made in her 
note. An insinuation merely, but none the less deadly on that 
account. And so, armed with a righteous anger, Joan called up 
the Curtis apartment, making an appointment for the afternoon. 
Miss Braid, still much disturbed, but loyal to Joan, accompanied 
her. 
Georgia Curtis, just in from a ride in the Bois, received them 
with an excess of cordiality, perhaps a salve to her own conscience 
for the imprudence that she had committed. If she was aware 


of the object of Joan’s visit, she gave no sign of unease, ordering 
tea and seating herself with an air of perfect self-command. 
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Joan ignored her civility, for she could not help comparing 
Georgia Curtis’ smug air of well-being with the poor, sick, lonely 
creature by the seashore whose happiness—whose very life, per- 
haps—this woman threatened. Joan was rather pale, very still, 
her face set in firm lines. But she had decided not to lose her 
temper, which might forfeit all that she intended to gain, and 
she therefore began calmly in quiet accents. 

“Don’t you think, Georgia, that you might have been better 
employed than in circulating this rotten story that Carolya has 
repeated to me?” 


RS. CURTIS straightened, gave a quick glance at Miss Braid 
and then relaxed with a laugh. 

“Carolyn— Oh, I see. Carolyn has been talking.”’ 

“Yes, I have,” said Miss Braid excitedly. “It was all so hor- 
rid.” But she stuck to her guns. “It was horrid, Georgia. I 
said so at the time; I thought Joan ought to know, and so I 
wrote her about it.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Curtis with a shrug. ‘“Well—” 
at Joan. 

“Would you mind repeating what you said?” asked Joan. 

Georgia Curtis selected a cigarette from the box on the table, 
rolling it gracefully in her tapering fingers. 

“Not at all. I said that I’d seen you wheeling a. pram on the 
cliffs near an obscure village in Brittany. I did. Didn't 1?” 

“What else?” ‘ 

“T don’t think I said anything else. Oh, yes. I said it looked 
queer for you to be wheeling a baby—even some one else’s.”’ 
She laughed. “It did, you know—especially when one knows 
your habits as well as I do.” 

“Was that all?” Joan glanced at Miss Braid. 

“Oh, yes—all that Georgia said actually,” said Carolyn fever- 
ishly. “But it was the way it was said—and the amusement of 
the people in the room. I just couldn’t stand it, Joan.” 

“Naturally,” said Joan. And then quietly to Georgia: “It was 
rotten of you, Georgia—rottener because. it’s an insinuation and 
not the definite lie that it might have been.” 

“Really, Joan!’ Mrs. Curtis straightened, her face twisting 
unpleasantly. “‘That’s rather a rough thing to say to one who 
holds a disagreeable secret.” 

“T have no secrets,’ said Joan impulsively. 
truth. The baby is not mine, but a friend’s.” 

Mrs. Curtis laughed unpleasantly. She was not by nature an 
arrogant woman, only a spoiled woman—a good-natured woman, 
but foolish and gossipy. But it is the foolish good-natured woman 
who will fight the hardest if she is driven into a corner, especially 
if she is in the wrong. 

“A friend’s—perhaps,” she said aggressively. She lighted her 
cigarette with an air of great unconcern. “I can’t say that I 
like being called a liar. It’s—it’s not done. And I’d like to tell 
you now that I wouldn’t have said what I did if I hadn’t known 
what I was talking about.” 

“VYou’re mad!” said Joan. But she was conscious nevertheless 
of a feeling of uncertainty begotten by Georgia Curtis’ assurance. 

“Am I? Perhaps I am. But not about this. You’ve been 
rather plain-spoken, and I'll meet you halfway. I suppose I 
might begin by saying that I didn’t believe you when you said 
you were living in the bosom of a French family. In a French 
fishing village! Imagine it! And your manner was not convinc- 
ing. You were rattled, horribly rattled, from the moment you 
saw us. Eloise noticed it too.” 

“Oh! This is abominable of you,” gasped Joan. 

“No—not after what you've said to me.” 

Joan was silent, and then listened in a daze to what followed 

“The whole incident might have finished there,” Mrs. Curtis 
continued, “in interest, in amusement and perhaps a little curi- 
osity, ending in the commonplaces of a dusty ride. But the inci- 
dent did not finish there. Our car had a breakdown just outside 
your village, and we had to stop for repairs.” She paused and 
took a puff of smoke from her cigarette. “Shall I go on?” she 
added. 

Joan was silent, aware of the perturbed rustlings of Carolyn 
Braid, who was leaning forward, intent upon this drama of her 
creation. 

“There was a garage on the road, kept by an old man and 
his son. The old man talked, asking many questions while our 
chauffeur and the boy worked on the car. We were Americans 
Then perhaps we knew Mademoiselle Freeman and Madame, her 
sister, who lived in the stone -cottage below the cliff and had just 
been so ill? I did not question, nor did Eloise, but I couldn't 
help hearing when the old man talked—now, could 1?” 


She glanced 


“T told you the 














By George Gibbs 


“It isn’t Polly's baby,” said Joan, “but mine—my baby. 


“Joan!” came in an agitated whisper from Miss Braid. Georgia 
Curtis gave a shrug. 

“That’s the story. You see,” she said with a hard little laugh, 
“you’ve done me an injustice. I might have told all. of it.” 

Joan was silent, her thoughts striving vainly to find lies to re- 
fute these inevitable facts. And in Joan’s silence, which gave 
every mark of confirmation of the tale, Georgia Curtis recovered 
some of her good humor. 

“T’m sorry that it all happened, but it wasn’t my fault that we 
heard,” she said. And then more warmly: “And I’m sorry that 
I ever mentioned seeing you with the baby. But it was only a 
joke. I thought everybody would take it.so.” She turned to 
Miss Braid. ‘Why on earth did you have to write Joan and make 
all this trouble?” 

Carolyn Braid was staring at the tea-urn in bewilderment. 

“God knows!” she murmured. 

Joan sat tense in her chair, trying to think. But she could 
think of nothing but Polly—poor Polly, and the baby. If Polly 
heard of this! She had no strength to fight. There was the 
gravest danger in another relapse. The doctor had said so. If 
Polly knew that Georgia had learned their secret, it might deal 
her frail body a crushing blow—perhaps be fatal. 
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I hope you understand—” 


Georgia Curtis was speaking again, her voice coming from a 
distance beyond Joan’s thoughts. Joan heard her vaguely. 

“I’m terribly sorry, Joan, sorry for everything. But of course 
Eloise and I couldn’t doubt the evidence of our ears. I wish to 
God I had never seen the baby or heard what I did. It has all 
been so noble of you to try to save poor Polly, but—” 

“Polly!” gasped Joan. 

This woman had guessed the truth, a guess based on the evi- 
dence. But there was no proof—unless Georgia Curtis went back 
to Brittany before she sailed. But she might be capable of that. 

“Polly!” said Joan again in a different voice. She was aware 
suddenly of a desperate, a forlorn expedient. She must save 
Polly—so white, so bloodless, that she barely clung to life by 
the effort of her childish will. 

“Polly!” she heard herself saying. 
was Polly’s baby?” 

“But the old man was quite clear—I thought—” 

Consciousness had little part in Joan’s impulse. There was no 
time for thought. She followed instinct blindly, like the man 
who leaps in front of a railroad train to save a child, without 
counting the personal cost. : 

“Tt isn’t Polly’s baby,” said Joan, uttering the words with 


“What made you think it 
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difficulty, “but mine—my baby. I hope you understand—” And 
while she spoke, as if just aware of the meaning of her words, 
she rose and turned toward the door. “I would be obliged,” she 
stammered desperately, “if you would say no more about it— 
now or at any other time.” 

The two women rose, following her with their glances, but un- 
able to reply. Between them, they had, it seemed, broken her spirit. 

“Joan!” cried Georgia, as she reached the door. ‘My poor 
Joan!” 

But Joan only made a gesture with her hand. 

“Please!” they heard her say, and then the door opened and 
she went out. 


T was not until Joan was in the train for St. Servain that she 

realized the full significance of her moment of impulse—that 
her lie was already 
irrevocable. Both 
women had _ believed 
her; she had _ been 
surprised to see how 
readily they had 
believed her, for she 
had seen conviction 
written behind the 
amazement and pity 
in their eyes. She 
must, she thought, in 
her uncertainty and 
humiliation, have 
been rather a pitiable 
object as she left the 
room. But she did 
not permit herself to 
regret. She had 
diverted the threaten- 
ing stream of gossip 
from the poor culprit 
who was so little able 
to bear at present the 
consequences of her 
folly. When Polly 
recovered her health, 
a time would come 
when she would want 
to take her responsi- 
bility. For the pres- 
ent—Joan was 
strong enough to 
carry the burden. 
What mattered, so 
long as Polly grew 
well! 

When Joan reached 
Pleveneuf, she had 
her reward, for Polly 
seemed already much 
better. And the 
story that Joan told 
—more lies to save 
the magnificent one 
—made Polly very 
happy again. Joan 
said that she had 
met Georgia Curtis, 
that they had had a 
jolly laugh over the meeting on 
the road, and that Georgia sus- 
pected nothing. 

Strangely enough, from 
moment Polly began the long 
process of recuperation which 
was to end before winter in her complete recovery, and Joan was 
sure that her act of sacrifice had not been in vain. 

But as Polly grew stronger, Joan had been dismayed at her 
indifference to the child. She made no offer to take Joan’s place 
with the pram, and Joan saw that she was chafing under the 
restraints of her convalescence. 

So Joan’s responsibility for the baby had grown to be a habit. 
a habit of self-sacrifice which she would not have recognized 
under that name, so fine was the love that inspired it. She had 


fe} 


that 


merely found, she thought, a new means of self-expression more * 
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satisiying than any she had known before. It had been, perhaps, 
the reaction from her years of misdirected energy, or perhaps a 
mother instinct newly aroused. And too, Polly’s reviving in- 
terest in the merely frivolous and her indifference to her maternal 
obligations had given Joan a sense of her value to this new life 
intrusted to her. 

It was not until November that Polly had spoken rather ir- 
ritably of the future of the child—a topic that had been avoided 
by them both. She had thrown it like a bombshell into the con- 


versation over the tea-table. Joan had listened, dumb with 
consternation as she realized that Polly meant to return to 
America, leaving the baby in a nursing home in Paris until the 
following spring. 
“Polly!” she gasped. 
“T do,” said the younger sister shortly. 


“You don’t mean it!” 
“Nobody knows. 
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By George Gibbs 


There was a crash of breaking branches, and 
another horseman landed on the beach. “Too 
bad!” he exclaimed.. “How is he coming along?” 


don’t intend that anybody shall. I’m not going to have my life 
ruined just for one mistake.” 

“But the baby!” 

“The baby is all right,” Polly went on coolly. “I'll come 
over next spring and make some arrangement aboyt him.” 

“You can’t leave him!” protested Joan. “You sha’n’t—” 

“Oh, don’t be tiresome, Joan. I’ve done everything you’ve 
wanted me to do. But I’m well now, and I’m sick of being 
dictated to. I’m twenty-one, and I’ve a right to my own money. 
You can stay here if you like, but I’m going back to America.” 

“Polly!” 

“IT thought I’d better tell you,” said Polly as she rose 
and moved toward the door. “You’re a fool, Joan. You've 
got to realize I’m going to do as I please. Understand?” 

There seemed to Joan no possible chance of missing Polly’s 
meaning, but she was a little bewildered by the strange angle of 
Polly’s viewpoint. 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “I understand what you say. But I 
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can hardly believe that 
you really mean it.” 

“I do. I can’t help 
it. if I don’t love the 
baby as you do. But 
you haven't suffered the 
pain—the humiliation 
that I have.” 

“Wait a moment— 
wait, Polly.” Joan 
passed her fingers slowly 
across her brows as 
though to soothe a dull 
ache. Pain—humiliation? 
The suffering of mere 
physical pain and weak- 
ness, the personai 
humiliation of having 
been the victim of one’s 
own sin? Joan thought 
of Georgia and Carolyn 
Braid, and wondered 
again what they had said 
of her when she had 
gone out of the room— 
wondered how long they 
had kept silent after she 
had left Paris. No news 
from the outside world 
had come to Pleveneuf, 

no word from either of them, not 
even a friendly one of sympathy or 
commiseration. She had asked them 
to keep her secret, but she no longer 
deluded herself with the belief that 
they would cbey her wishes. She 
had no doubt that her story, with 
all kinds of fantastic embroideries, 
had already been spread the length 
and breadth of New York. And 
Polly could speak of humiliation! 

“Polly,” said Joan, “there’s something I— I mean, 
I’ve been thinking about things— You were so sick 
that I couldn’t talk to you. I was afraid that I might 
worry you. But you’ve got to take things seriously 
now. 

“Seriously?” said Polly with a dry laugh. “As if I 
had been doing anything else!” 

“I mean you ought to take a different point of view 
about your responsibilities—about your obligations to 
the baby and to—to yourself.” 

Joan had thought that when the time came to tell Polly about 
her visit to Carolyn and Georgia, she would be able to do it 
without difficulty. But she had not counted then on Polly’s in- 
tolerance, which now seemed to place a formidable barrier 
between them. 

“What do you mean?” Polly asked. “I'll take no more re- 
sponsibility than I have to. I thought I'd made that clear.” 

Joan was puzzled for a moment. 

“Suppose,” she said, “that somehow the reason for your stay 
in Pleveneuf came out—” 

“How? The people here can’t harm me. They're hardly 
likely to visit New York. That danger passed, thank God, with 
Georgia.” 

“But suppose Georgia should tell the story of meeting me with 
the baby—a bit of scandal just to be amusing?” 

Polly laughed. 

“Then that would be your funeral, Joan dear. That’s funny. 
You!” She laughed again. “But it’s all too silly.” 

“But suppose the story did come out?” Joan insisted. “And 
that people did think that the baby was mine?” 

Polly gave a shrug. 

“T think [ll wait until that happens.” 

“But don’t you care?” 

“About what? About people thinking it your baby? Not un- 
less you don’t. It’s your baby more than mine, anyway. It 
loves you far more than it does me. It always cries when I try 
to take it.” 

Joan thought deeply for a moment. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “he’s my baby if you don’t want him. 
I wont let him go to a nursing home. (Continued on page 156) 
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HIS is very unusual,’ Mr. Wesley Barron was saying, in 

the railway station at Los Angeles, to his brother, Mr. 
Edward Barron, newly arrived from New York. “It is very un- 
usual, indeed.” 

Edward shook hands with Wesley, and looked him over. 
seemed rosy and fit. 

“What’s unusual?” Edward inquired. 

“This—er—rain.”’ 

He said it diffidently. All true Californians pause guiltily be- 
fore mentioning, when forced to, the word “rain,” as if it were 
4 bad-boy word on a barn. There is something hateful about 
rain to the loyal Californian, and yet the glorious golden State 
of the sundown coast generally needs it. 

“What's the matter with this rain?” Edward asked in his East- 
ern innocence. “Looks to me like a nice hard rain.” 

He turned up his collar, handed one of his bags to Wesley, 
picked up the other, ordered the porter to follow and started for 
shelter. The brothers were large, pleasant-looking men approach- 
ing fifty. Wesley, the Californian, was ruddy, round and genial. 


He 


Edward, New Yorker to the innermost marrow of his bones, was 
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likewise round and genial, but not ruddy. Flat-dwellers rarely 
are so, having rather the ash pallor of the indoors. For six years 
the two had been separated by mountains and the width of a 
nation; yet a few moments before, their greeting had been as 
casual as though they had parted yesterday. 

It was a fairish sort of rain, even for southern California. The 
water was coming down hard, steadily and with an. occasional 
furious gust that hurried the debarking passengers this way and 
that. They sloshed along through pools beside the grimy trans- 
continental train, struggling with bags, kissing frantic relations 
The Barron brothers sloshed with the others, and Wesley con- 
tinued to apologize. 

“Tt is only October,” he said. 
Ed. Certainly is exceptional.” 

This, of course, was a falsehood. It rains in southern Califor- 
nia whenever it feels like it; but no matter what the month, the 
native son invariably declares it to be most unusual. 

“Rains in New York in October,” Edward remarked cheerfull 
“Rains there any old time. How’s Ella?” 

“Splendid,” said Wesley, “and anxious to meet: you.” 


“Never rains here in October, 














‘How’s my wife and her two children?” inquired the traveler. 

“Couldn’t be better. They’ve all put on weight, and Elizabeth 
ooks wonderful. That paleness she had when she came is all 
gone.” 

They piled the bags in a taxicab and rode out to the Barron 
bungalow in Avondale, which -is a suburb of Los Angeles and a 
truly beautiful spot, being, as the residents describe it, a diadem 
shining upon the brow of thé greater city. Its population is 
easily thirty thousand, so they naturally claim fifty. During the 
twenty-minute ride, Wesley continued his gentle apology for the 
downpour. As everyone knows, California is strictly entitled to 
three hundred and sixty-five sunny days per annum; and rain, 
while necessary, is a constant irritation to the various chambers 
of commerce which issue the sunshine figures. 

“You're looking hearty, Wes,” remarked the newcomer, study- 
ing his brother. “Must agree with you out here.” 

“I should say it does,’ Wesley replied, smiling broadly. “It 
agrees with everybody. My boy, you don’t know it yet, but this 
is God’s own country. It’s the greatest spot atop the globe, and 
you’re going crazy about it.” 

“Yes,” said Edward, smiling. “I’ve heard that before. 
your other one. It’s always cool in the evening.” 

“Cool! I should say it is.” 

Mr. Edward Barron had been preceded to the golden West by 
his wife and the children, Henry and Elizabeth, who were now 
comfortably housed with brother Wesley and Ella. Ed himself 
had long desired to make the trip, but business cares held him 
in New York, until finally he picked up a morning paper and 
noticed the railway advertisement beginning: “Improve your game 
this winter on the sunny golf-links of California.” 

That settled it. Edward packed immediately, turned his auto- 
top affairs over to the general manager and started after Mary 
and the children, who had had a fine trip West, according to the 
picture postcards. 

As for Wesley Barron—Wes had long since shaken off the thrall 
of New York. Six years before, he had conducted a smart tailor- 
ing business on Fifth Avenue, and the Barron tuxedos were worn 
everywhere by persons going in to dinner. Then came a nasty 
winter when Wesley developed a cough, and as the winter grew 
worse, so did the cough. The family worried, and a specialist 
ran his ear-trumpet over the sick man. 

“Wes,” said the doctor, “that’s a bad cough. 
sound of it. You'll have to 
quit work.” 

“Have to what?” 
queried in disbelief. 

“You’ve got to get out of 
New York, at least for the 
winter.” 

“Where’ll I go?” 

“Californias a good 
place. Warm and dry.” 

“This is no time to be 
joking,” said Wesley. “Cali- 
fornia!” 

“If you stay here and 
keep on tailoring,” the doc- 
tor stated, clicking shut his 
little black box, “they will 
eventually place a lily on 
your chest.” 

“All right,” said Wes. 
“Me for California.” 

That had been 
nearly six years 
ago. Mr. Wesley 
Barron put aside 
his tailoring busi- 
ness and _ started 
for the land of the 
stucco house, a 
thoroughly scared 
person. Being an 
ardent golfer, he took his 
full equipment. At the 
time he was unmarried, a 
trifle gaunt, and his com- 
plexion was splotchy, all of 
which California changed 
for him. 

Edward now 
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I don’t like the 


Wes 















looked at 


his brother and saw a picture of rubicund health, a walking ad- 
vertisement for the climate, and likewise a talking advertisement. 
All Californians, and especially those from the Los Angeles sector, 
are warm advertisers and users of extreme adjectives. Two 
things they will not speak of—rain and earthquakes. These are 
taboo, from Tia Juana to Seattle. A rainy day in southern 
California is referred to as a high fog; and a trembling of the 
earth’s crust is not referred to at all. 

Science and the record inform us that the State has, each year, 
a certain number of quakes, harmless enough, to be sure, but 
still undeniable flutterings of the ground. These rumblings, in the 
past hundred years, have done less damage than the noisy thun- 
dershowers of the East, but the true Californian will admit 
nothing. Newspapers ignore them, or handle the story humor- 
ously. The reporter sits and writes lightly of what he terms a 
temblor. The quake comes along, rocks his pipe off one side of 
the desk, and his typewriter off the other; and he smiles, picks 
up both and writes: “A mild temblor was slightly felt in Los 
Angeles last night at six-forty-six. There was no loss of life and 
no damage.” In the morning the editor prints it at the bottom 
of the birth-column in peewee type, and the incident is forgotten. 


‘TBE cab containing the Barron brothers proceeded to Avondale 
at a respectable pace. 
“Wes,” Edward asked, “how about the golf out here?’ 
“Now you are talking,” returned Wesley. “This is the most 
magnificent golf country in the known world. We have thirty- 


’ 


eight perfect courses within a few minutes of Los Angeles. Say, 
you never saw such fairways in your born life.” 
“And it’s always cool in the evening,” added Edward. “Well, 


I want to play plenty of golf. Fact of the matter is, that’s why 
I came. I'm a trifle rusty.” 

The family greeted them. There was Ed’s wife Mary, and the 
children, Henry and Elizabeth, all looking healthy and happy, 
and there was also Ella Barron, new member of the family, Wes- 
ley’s charming bride. At Wesley’s command, Ella came forward 
timidly and kissed Ed. 

“How do you like the bride?” Wes demanded. 

“She’s a wonder,” said Edward, while Ella protested that she 
was no bride at all, but a sedate married woman of three years’ 
standing. After dinner Wesley lighted the logs in the fireplace, 
and the group lounged about and talked. 


“Who's going to give 
me a dinner?” Ed de. 

* J manded, with one leg 
ey out of his pajamas. 
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“Edward,” said Ella, “this is the place for you and Mary.” 

“What is?” 

“California.” 

“Oh,” Ed answered, smiling. “You mean for us to live here? 
We couldn’t do that. I guess we’re fixed for life in New York.” 

“Mary and Wesley and I have been talking it over,’ Ella 
continued, “and we're agreed. What you need is a bungalow here 
in Avondale, or if you don’t fancy our town, in Burbank, or 
Glendale, or Hollywood. Of course, Avondale is the best of 
them all.” 

There you have another strange complex in either the home- 
grown or the imported Californian. Every inch of the State is 
Jehovah’s country, and none other is to be compared; but the 
particular community in which a family resides is the one finest 
garden spot, and they can prove it. Hollywood people declare 
that Glendale is nice enough, but a mere blot when spoken of 
with Hollywood; and Glendale voters admit that Hollywood is a 
lovely place, not to be discussed in the same breath with Glen- 
dale, but infinitely better than Hastings-on-Hudson or any other 
town east of Needles. 

Edward Barron slid down comfortably in his chair, grinned at 
his brother, at the bride and at his own family. 

“Very interesting.’ he remarked; “but after all, we are only 
visitors. I’ve got a business to take care of in New York, and a 
mighty sweet little flat on the Drive.” 

“Sublet the flat,” urged Wesley. 

“Sublet the business too, I suppose,” Edward said gently. 

“The business could be arranged,” Wesley declared. 

Edward knew perfectly well that the business could not be 
arranged. He conducted and was president of the Barron All- 
year Top, a thing needful for automobiles, with offices on upper 
Broadway and a factory in Brooklyn. It was a flourishing enter- 
prise, and Edward had made it so. 

“Assuming for the moment,” Edward continued with a benev- 
olent smile, “that we could come to California to live, what 
would we do with the All-year Top?” 

“A very simple problem,” replied his brether, and the- ladies 
nodded emphatically. “This is the country for tops, and leave 
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it to anybody. Do you 
know how many auto- 
mobiles there are in Los 
Angeles County? You 
do not. Are you aware 
that California leads the 
world in motor trans- 
portation? All these cars 
need your patented tops. 
Move your precious fac- 
tory to Avondale, and 
you'll make a fortune— 
a real fortune.” 

“Now you're talking 
nonsense,” said Edward. 

“He is not talking 
nonsense.” It was Mary 
speaking—Mary, his de- 
voted wife. “We've gone 
over the whole thing, 
and it’s just what you 
should do. Furthermore, 
I personally never wish 
to live in New York 
again, and the children 
feel the same way.” 

“Dad,” said Henry, 
“this place is the cat’s 
whiskers.” 

“The what?” 
his father. 

“He means he likes 
it,” explained Wesley. 

“Well,” announced the 
head of the family, 
“you’reall wrong. There’s 
nothing the matter with 
New York. We belong 
there, and we've lived 
there long enough to be 
used to it.” 

“That’s the trouble,” 

said his wife. “I never 
knew how lovely California was, or I would have come here long 
ago.” 
, said Wesley, drawing his chair nearer and be- 
coming more earnest, “you could invest your money in real estate 
and clean up. There never was a country like this for invest- 
ments in land. You see that house across the street, where the 
car is standing?” 

Edward pushed the curtain aside and gazed. 





asked 


A cold silence greeted his 
entrance. ““ morn- 
ing, people,” Edward said 
briskly. “I have a proposi- 
tion to lay before you.” 





“Isn't it thrilling?” Ella whispered. 
“I do hope Edward misses 
it,” his own wife murmured, 




















By Frank Condon 


“I bought that place a year ago for seven thousand dollars,” 
Wesley said, “and what do you think I sold it for last month?” 

*T dunno,” said Edward. 

“Fifteen thousand! And in less than a year’s time.” 

“Tell him about our own house,” Ella said brightly. 

“Yes,” continued the eager brother. “This very house we're sit- 
ting in. Paid nine thousand for it three years ago, right after we 
were married, and what do you think I was offered two weeks ago?” 

“Dunno,” Ed repeated. 

“Twenty-two thousand, cold cash, and I refused it. I turned 
him down cold. That’s the way property goes out here, Ed. Is 
there’ anything like that in New York?” 

“That’s all well enough,” Edward said reflectively, “but a man 
has to face the facts: my affairs are established in New York; 
I’m a born and bred New Yorker and I couldn’t live anywhere 
else. You thought New York was the only city in the world until 
six years ago.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Wesley, “—which shows how little I knew 
at the time. Ran a tailor-shop on Fifth Avenue. 
me! Own one of the finest real-estate businesses in Avondale, 
own my own home. If you don’t settle down out here, you’re 
making a mistake.” 

“Which closes the subject,” Edward declared. “I didn’t come 
out here to argue. I am here to play golf and plenty of it. 
They tell me your golf-courses get pretty dry in summer.” 

“Is that so? They do nothing of the sort. We've got golf- 
pastures here that make the English links look sick, and as for 
the ones around New York, they’re not to be mentioned.” 

The New York Barron grinned. On the following morning, 
bright and early, the brothers teed off at Flintridge, which is an 
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uphill and down-dale sort of course; and in that battle Wesley 
trimmed Edward, three up. Ed admitted that the greens were 
velvety and perfect, but remarked it must take a lot of watering, 
especially in summer. This, Wesley denied vigorously, adding 
that on a California golf-course the grass remains green whether 
it is watered or not. The next day they played at Annandale, an- 
other tough eighteen, and Wesley again walloped the Easterner, 
who grumbled a bit. 

From his first hour in California, Edward listened, sometimes 
cynically, to the stories of grandeur, success, advancement and 
general desirability. Wes and Ella were full of the subject, and 
pointed to the man next door, who had come out to die eight 
years before, and was now a prosperous and healthy contractor. 
The family group lingered each evening in the cheery glow from 
Wesley’s fireplace, and Wes brought out the figures of California’s 
triumph. 

“Look at our water-front,” invited Wesley. 
on the coast!” 

“I don’t want to look at your water-front,’ answered Ed. 
“We've got a fair water-front of our own.” 

Fact after fact was hurled at Edward’s head, during the days 
that followed, and he learned about the fine homes, the finer 
schools and the miraculous good health of all who had their abid- 
ing-place amid the orange groves and the eucalyptus trees. 

“We have no mosquitoes,” Wesley said eloquently. “More office 
buildings are going up than anywhere else in America. We have 
the finest hotels, garages, public parks, and the fastest interurban 
railways in the world. Take the thousands of acres devoted to 
the culture of lettuce and honey bees. Is there anything com- 
parable in America? Every day thirty-four thousand automobiles 
pass over the road 
between here and 
Hollywood. In this 
town of Avondale five 
new bungalows are 
erected every ten 
hours. The irrigation 
pipes now being laid, 
would, if placed end 
to end—” 

“That’s enough,” 
remarked Edward. 
“You win. You’ve 
got the greatest 
country in the world. 
Now let’s talk about 
something else.” 
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game in sunny 
California,” stuck in 
Ed’s mind; but the 
improvement seemed 
slow. In the old days 
the Barron brothers 
had battled their way 
around the various 
courses, and Ed was 
the better man, better 
by three or four 
strokes. Both had 
belonged to the 
Sunnybrook Country 
Club. on Long Island, 
and were fourteen 
handicap men, which 
means, if you don’t 
happen to savvy golf, 
that they required 
about fourteen more 
strokes to go round 
the course than a par 


player. Anda par 
player is a gentleman 
who never _ tops. 


slices, hooks, dubs a 
putt or lays himself 
in a heel-print at the 
bottom of some ven- 
omous bunker. (Con- 
tinued on page 111) 
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‘THE telephone rang, and Christabel answered it. A light came 
into her eyes, and the corners of her sweet mouth lifted 
slightly as she recognized her husband's voice. 

“That you, Christie? Listen: the saddest man in seventeen 
counties speaks to his beautiful wife. Stimson has just tele- 
phoned. He’s on his way to the office now. He simply must see 
me again before he sails. He’s the best client of that rising 
young barrister Tom Kenyon, so what’s there to do?” 

“Couldn’t you bring him out here?” asked Christie. 

“TI suggested that, but he’s fearfully busy, and the only time he 
can give me is tonight. It’s a big case, Christie.” He was 
apologetic. 

“I know that, but still—but it doesn’t matter at all, Tom. 
Shall I have a cold supper waiting?” 

“Bless your sweet heart, don’t you give me a thought. You go 
on over to the Club, and if I can possibly get home in time for 
the last dance, I'll dress and join you, and we'll have it together 
-that is, if you'll save it for your husband.” 

“As if I'd want to give it to anyone else,” she declared scorn- 
fully. “But you know perfectly well that I wont go without you.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“T never have gone to a dance without you since we were 
married,” she said. 

“It’s testimony, but not argument,” he laughed. 
good a time as any to find out if I’m necessary. Ill bet you'll 
find that I’m not. Why, all the men will see you enter. They'll 
look around for me. I wont be there. Suddenly they'll decide 
that I’m not coming; and then there’ll be a stampede in your 
direction. You'll have the time of your life.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Tom Kenyon! I’m an old married 
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woman, with two children, and not a man will look at me.” 
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“Maybe you don’t notice them looking, but your jealous hus 
band does. You may arrive without an escort, but there'll be a 
dozen fighting to take you home, if by any chance I’m delayed. 
And listen to me, Mrs. Thomas Kenyon: you come home alone.” 

She felt herself blushing. “No danger of anything else. Be- 
sides, 'm not going.” 

“Please do,” he begged her. “I feel like a beast interfering 
with your good time. We haven't been to a dance this summer 
If it hasn’t been young Tom’s chickenpox, it’s been little Christie’s 
mumps. And now it’s Stimson’s patent-case. For two cents I'd 
tell Stimson to take his case somewhere else.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” she scolded. She paused a moment. “I 
would like to go,” she admitted. “I suppose I’d only look on 
awhile, anyway.” 

“T never knew of anyone so hungry for flattery,” he chuckled. 
“You want me to assure you that you'll be the belle of the ball 
Well, I wont do it any more. I don’t believe anyone will ask 
you for a dance.” 

“In that case, just to prove to you how little vou realize your 
wife’s fascination, I'll go,” she retorted. 

“Good girl!” he exclaimed. “Not so very good, though 
the first pangs of jealousy.” 

She scoffed at him. “As if you didn’t know! 
do want me to go?” 

“Where did you get that idea? 
want you to enjoy yourself unless I am along. 
wife is one who weeps all the time we’re apart.” 

“You're silly,” she told him. 

“So are you, unless you go to the dance.” 

“A good wife obeys her husband,” she said. “But do catch the 
earliest train you can. I'll be looking forward to that last dance.” 
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“So will I,” he assured 
her. “Love your husband?” 
“Moderately,” shé re- 
plied. “Love your wife?” 
“So-so,” he answered. 
Then they both laughed. 


As she 
hung up the receiver, a smile lin- 


gered on her lips. She wondered 
if any other married couple was as 
happy as the Kenyons. How good 
Tom was! And yet, goodness alone 
on the part of her husband would 
not have made her the happy wife / 
she was. It was his sense of fun. 
Perhaps the things at which she laughed so immoderately were 
not of the truest humor; perhaps her sayings that brought 
chuckles from him were not of the keenest wit. She didn’t know; 
she didn’t care. Tom made her laugh; she made him laugh. And 
laughing love is destined to a longer life than mirthless romance. 
Tom was so generous, too. She didn’t mean money, either. 
She meant the things which were so much more important than 
money. He never seemed to be sitting in judgment. If she did 
something that he didn’t like, he didn’t talk about it. 
Marriage was a difficult state. She listened to little gossip. 
but one could not avoid hearing certain things. Their friends 
were none of them as happy. as she and Tom. She could not 










“| wont argue an 
longer,” he peor 
“I came, I saw you; you 
have conquered.” 


help knowing this. Some of her 


friends joked her at times. They 
joked Tom, too. He was too 
uxorious. She was too completely 


under her husband’s thumb. 

Foolish people, to make such 
statements even in jest! Still, how 
could they know that both she and 
Tom always gave, and that neither demanded? How 
could they know, these people who were restless 
in the company of their wives or husbands, that 
Tom and Christie interested each other? Her smile, 
as she sat down to her solitary dinner, became 
slightly pitying as she thought of the thousands of 
couples less fortunate than the Kenyons. 

She was not a complacent prig, she assured herself; but she 
was certain that most of the marriages that she knew were on 
the way to disaster, were on that route because the husbands and 
wives were fools. When boredom attacked them, they did not 
look within themselves for the cause of boredom. They blamed 
their wives or husbands; some one attracted them; they indulged 
in mild flirtation. This latter took on the glamorous semblance 
of fresh romance. And so the marriage was wrecked. 

She had had women say to her, in extenuation of a flirtation, 
that the thing was harmless, that it gave them a new zest in life, 
and that she, Christie Kenyon, would wind up by becoming an 
old fogey. She had been scornful of their warning, and never 
more so than tonight as, her husband absent in town, she gave 
herself over to thoughts of their happiness and, consequently, to 
remembrances of these stupid warnings issued by nonunderstand- 
ing folk. 

A sudden resolve came to her after dinner. She would not go 
to the dance. Instead, she would herself prepare a supper for 
Tom’s late arrival. He would be tired from the extra work he 
would put in with Stimson. He would be in no mood to go to 
a dance. He would go rather than disappoint her, but he would 
infinitely prefer not having to dress and rush out. Expecting not 
to find her at home, he would be delighted at seeing her. The an- 
ticipation of his delight more than counterbalanced any anticipa- 
tion that she had held regarding the dance. And she had looked 
forward to.a good time. She loved to dance, and only a com- 
bination of accidents had prevented her from dancing this summer. 
Moreover, she had a new frock which no one of her acquaintance 
had yet seen. As she went upstairs to: her bedroom, there was 
the least look of disappointment in her eyes. And as she picked 
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the dress up from the bed on which she had laid it before dinner, 
the expression of disappointment deepened. 

It was a beautiful frock, of shimmery blue silk overlaid with 
silver lace. She doubted if she had ever possessed a dress that 
set off to such advantage her fair skin, her blue eyes and her 
bright blonde hair. 

The telephone rang as she put the dress down. It was a neigh- 
bor, a young matron named Bellows. 

“Our bus developed appendicitis or ptomaine-poisoning late 
this afternoon,” said Mrs. Bellows. “The chauffeur took it to 
town about five, and has just telephoned to say that the patient 
is in a critical condition. Do you suppose that the Kenyon car 
could carry an extra passenger to the dance?” 

“You know it can,” said Christie. “Ill send it over.” 

“Why send it? Wont you be in it?” 

“We're not going,” answered Christie. 

“The children aren’t ill, or anything like that?” 
Bellows with quick sympathy. 

*“Tom’s detained in town on business,” Christie informed her. 

“My Jim is in Chicago on a trip, but you can’t notice that I've 
dimmed my headlights,” said the sprightly Mrs. Bellows. “Or 
doesn't Tom like you to go without him?” There was the least 
trace of cattiness in the question, and Christie felt her body 
harden. 

“Tom just telephoned me and surged me to go,” she retorted. 
Her voice was chilly. 

“Brrrrr!” laughed Mrs. Bellows. 
doesn't question you. Wouldn’t be a bad job if he did. 
him something to think about.” 

Christie blushed. . “He isn’t like that,” she said. 

“Isn't like what? You mean that he’s so sure that he'd never 
be jealous? That’s no way to handle a husband.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” Christie declared. 

“What did you mean, then?’ demanded Mrs. Bellows. 

“I didn’t mean anything,” stammered Christie. 

She heard Mrs. Bellows laugh. Then her neighbor said: 
“You're afraid to go to the dance with me.” 

“Afraid?” Christie’s voice held rebuke for impertinence. 

Again Mrs. Bellows laughed. “Oh, I didn’t mean that your 
perfect husband would be perfectly jealous. I meant that you're 
afraid that if you don’t have your husband to trade with, no onc 
will dance with you. Now, I don't need Jim. Other women’s 
husbands will dance with me even if I don't have Jim along to 
dance with the wives.” 

“I never use Tom that way,” 
Christie. 

“Conceit!’ jeered Mrs. Bellows. 
“Just to add a little zest to it, Ill make 
a bet. You're five years younger than 
I am, and ever so much prettier. Don't 
protest; you know it as well as I do. 
Yet [ll wager what you like that I am 
asked to dance more often than you 
are. Have you any sporting blood?” 

Several times in the past year or so 
Christie had felt a subtle derision in the 
manner of her friends. It had seemed 
to her that women of her own age were 
uninterested in her, that she was being 
subtly relegated to an older generation. 
She had not been offended; she had 
smiled good-humoredly at her own 
suspicions. 

But tonight Mrs. Bellows’ implication 
angered her. True, she was content 
with Tom, and Tom was content with 
her. Nevertheless they both enjoyed 
charming people of either sex. Christie 
was certain that Tom was attractive to 
women; she had not, in recent years, 
given much thought to her own power 
of attraction. Now she wondered. Mrs 
Bellows had not uttered an exaggerated 
compliment a moment ago. Christie 
knew that she was prettier than her 
neighbor. Then why was Mrs. Bellows 
so confident that Christie would not be 
as popular at the dance? 

Could it be possible that she, Christie 
Kenyon, no longer appealed to men? 
Of course, she didn’t want to appeal to 
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men. If she pleased Tom, that was enough. A doubt came to 
her. Was it enough? Wasn't it possible that a wife lulled her- 
self into complacency? Wasn't it possible that a person becamc 
a habit with another person, and weren't habits sometimes sud- 
denly broken? Athletes keep in. training in order to win contests; 
artists work, that their powers of imagination may not become 
rusty through disuse. Might it not be that a woman’s attraction 
had vanished and that her husband might not realize it? Having 
acquired the habit of loving her, might not that habit continue 
after her attraction had vanished? In that case, the husband 
would suddenly discover the absence of attraction and his love 
would also vanish. 

“I'll go with you,” she said. 

“Atta girl!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bellows. 
bet?” 

“Oh, I wouldn't bet on such a thing,” said Christie. 

“Much obliged,” laughed Mrs. Bellows. “I'd be certain to lose.” 

Christie hung up the receiver and smiled. Mrs. Bellows’ last 
words had taken the sting out of her previous insinuations. But 
when the sting of the bee is removed, discamfort still endures. 
\ doubt had crept into Christie's mind. She knew that many 
apparently happy marriages break up suddenly. She knew that 
husbands were sometimes shocked to learn that their apparently 
affectionate wives no longer cared for them, and that wives are 
dazed at the discovery that they are no longer desirable to hus- 
bands who were yesterday devoted. 

Did she, Christie Kenyon, still possess the same appeal that 
had caused, eight years ago, the brilliant young attorney, Tom 
iXenyon, to fall in love with her? Was shé attractive to other 
men? 

Before she left the house, she spent anxious moments before 
her mirror; but when she left it anxiety had departed. Apprais- 
ing herself coolly, without vanity, she found that she was beauti- 
ful. Her figure no longer had the lissome grace of girlhood, but 
maturity had given it a luxuriance that, still slender, was levelier 
than it had been eight years ago. Her eyes were as bright, her 
complexion was as fresh, her hair as alive. If she had been able 
to awaken a man eight years ago, she could certainly stir him 
now. And her new frock enhanced these evident charms. 

In the light of the Kenyon limousine, Mrs. Bellows stared at 
her. “Thank you again for not calling my biuff. You are cer- 
tainly loaded for bear.” 

Christie dimpled. “Do I really look well?” 

“If I were a man, Id insult you. Can a woman pay a higher 
compliment to another woman?” demanded Mrs. Bellows. 

“It depends on one’s idea of a compliment,” said Christie. 
“Or on one’s idea of an insult, perhaps,” retorted Mrs. Bellows. 
“Can there be two ideas?” asked Christie. 

“Two hundred—maybe two thousand,” 
smiled Mrs. Bellows. “Some married 
women are insulted if any man wants to 
kiss them. Others are outraged if any 
man doesn’t want to kiss them. However, 
cheer up. Whoever wants to kiss you will 
know better than to try.” 

“I hope so,” said Christie primly. 

“Really?” And Mrs. Bellows laughed. 
She changed the subject, much to Christie's 
relief, and they both chatted about the 
difficulty of keeping a Japanese butler 
reconciled to a Chinese cook for more than 
four successive days. They were still en- 
gaged in the engrossing subject when the 
car reached the Seaview Country Club. 

The clubhouse was ablaze with lighi. 
Mrs. Bellows commented on the fact. “I 
notice,’ she added, “that the dance-com- 
mittee has a little human sympathy. The 
verandas are dark,” She squeezed 
Christie’s hand. “But that needn’t bother 
you. You wont go out on the veranda, be- 
tween dances, for a cigarette or a kiss, 
will you?” 

Somehow, Christie no longer minded be- 
ing teased. Perhaps it was because she 
sensed that Mrs. Bellows was deliberately 
trying to tease her. Or perhaps it was the 
spirit of adventure tingling in her blood. 
, This was the first time in eight years that 

she had ever gone out in the evening 
unaccompanied by her husband. 
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Even as she struggled against the kiss, there came an explosion and a glare of light. 


“Not for a kiss,” she said. 
before. 

Mrs. Bellows shook a warning finger at her. “One does not 
always get, upon the veranda, what one goes for. You may go 
for a cigarette and receive the other. Better not go there at all.” 

“All right,” said Christie, “I wont.” 

But she did. 

The Kenyons had been members of the Seaview Country Club 
for several years. It was supposed to be a smart club. Seaview 
was rather more than a suburb of New York. It was by way of 
being a semifashionable watering place, and the community prided 
itself on its exclusiveness. The society weeklies occasionally 
mentioned Seaview members, and when they did so, a copy of 
the magazine was usually to be found in the Club lounge. The 
fashionable sporting magazines always gave plenty of space to 
the. annual. dog-show held on the Club grounds. If a Seaviewite 
was divorced by his wife, it was ordinarily a front-page story in 
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the metropolitan newspapers. At least ten of the members were 
millionaires, and the majority were well-to-do brokers or business 
men. Many of them lived in Seaview the year round, and those 
who did not were to be found, during the winter months, in 
apartments or houses located in the proper Park Avenue neighbor- 
hood. It was, Christie felt, a nice club. 

She liked most of the members, although she and Tom were 
intimate with none of them. And because of her liking, she dis- 
counted most of the gossip she heard about the weekly dances. 
But tonight, almost from her entrance, she decided that gossip 
had not exaggerated. 

The dance was in full swing. and there was a certain abandon 
in the movements of the couples that could not be ascribed solely 
to the stimulating music of the negro orchestra. ‘ 

Mrs. Bellows pinched her arm. “They didn’t put a stick in 
the punch; they put a mast in it,” she chuckled. “Look at Henry 
Maidstone. He certainly has got into high early in the evening.” 
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Christie looked. Maidstone was a tall, loose-mouthed man of 
middle age, whose blond hair gave him a look of youth. He 
was dancing with a girl half his age, and it was apparent that 
she was keeping him upon his feet with difficulty. Also, he was 
not the only gentleman who was evincing his opposition to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. In a far corner much merriment was 
being evoked by the sight of Frank Galoway executing a pas seul, 
which was a rather brilliant burlesque of a classical dance. He 
had placed a flask upon the floor and was circling around it, 
now advancing, now retreating. As Christie watched, he sank 
upon the floor and began writhing his way toward the object of 
his burlesque devotion. A mild cheer arose as he reached the 
flask, and began to worry it with his teeth, after the fashion of 
a playful puppy with a bone. 

Christie was disgusted. She rebuked herself. After all, this 
was harmless enough, even if one didn’t approve of too much 
drinking. She must not be prudish. Maidstone and Galoway 
were gentlemen. Most of the drinking that went on nowadays 
was due to the same spirit of youthful exuberance that makes 
small boys break windows. There was a great difference between 
joyous and malicious mischief. 

Moreover, she felt admiring eyes upon her. The spirit of ad- 
venture tingled more sharply in her veins. She gave herself into 
the arms of the husband of one of her friends, and was swept 
out upon the floor. They had made two rounds, when a youth 
in his late teens cut in. Her partner relinquished her grumblingly. 
At the end of the dance she was besieged by a dozen men clamor- 
ing to be her partner. 

Across the room Mrs. Bellows smiled and nodded, as though 
to say: “What did I tell you?” 


HE was indubitably the belle of the ball. When the first man 

had asked her to dance, she had, in a sudden moment of self- 
deprecation, told herself that he did so merely because his wife 
had given him orders. But the boy’s cutting in restored her self- 
esteem. He was a sophomore at Yale, and there was no wife 
present to make him do the proper thing. He had been attracted 
to her. 

And he wasn’t the only one. As the evening wore on, her 
triumph became a certainty. She wondered why, in other years, 
she had not seemed so popular. Well, women whose husbands 
are with them can never receive the attention given to the woman 
who is alone. And yet, she wished that Tom were present. After 
all, perhaps there was something in the Mrs. Bellows brand of 
philosophy. Then, ashamed of herself for the thought, she never- 
theless was glad that Tom wasn’t here. She would never have 
known definitely that she still was attractive to men if Tom had 
accompanied her. 

And then George Lawless was presented to her. He was about 
thirty, and his name was eminently fitting to his appearance. 
His bold eyes, sharp high-bridged nose, strong chin and reckless 
mouth made him, with his intensely dark coloring and hair, seem’ 
like some reincarnated freebooter of the Spanish Main. 

Christie had heard of him, as who had not? His business was 
that of Wall Street speculator, but his profession was women. Not 
that Lawless had ever been mixed up in a public scandal! But 
rumor made his escapades almost as notorious as headlines could 
have done. Earlier in the evening Christie would have refused 
to dance with him, but success had made her slightly reckless. 
And Lawless was an extremely charming person. 

He was bowled over at once, if his extravagant speech meant 
anything at all. 

“Been thinking of buying out here, Mrs. Kenyon,” he began. 
He did not live in Seaview. In fact, he seemed to have no per- 
manent residence, but divided his time between New York and 
Cannes, Southampton and Tuxedo. 

“Now that I’ve seen you,” he continued, “I wont argue with 
the real-estate agent about prices any longer. I came; I saw you; 
you have conquered.” 

“Is this your usual method of approach?” asked Christie. She 
was surprised—and pleased—at her ability to engage in flirtation. 

He grinned amiably at her. “I try every kind of beginning,” 
he laughed. “You like this one?” 

“Tt sounds rather young to me,” said Christie. 

“You’d make any man forget his years and his wisdom,” he 
told her. 

He bent over her with obvious devotion, and his bold eyes 
fixed themselves upon hers. “You are absolutely the most beau- 
tiful woman I have ever seen,” he said. 

Christie smiled. ‘“Reputations always exaggerate.” 

“Whet do you mean?” he asked. 
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“I expected finesse from you. 

“What do you know of finesse? 
game with you,” he told her. 

“Am I so forbidding as that?” she inquired. 

“Not forbidding, but remote,” he said. 

“We're sitting rather close,’ she retorted. 

“We could sit closer on the veranda,” he suggested. 

It was crude, undeniably. But suddenly an irresistible tempta- 
tion swept over Christie. Of course, such a flirtation as this was 
cheap. Nevertheless, Lawless was a man much sought after. 
His successes enhanced his attraction. Christie felt the jealous 
eyes of half a dozen girls and women upon her. They had 
thought her an old fogey, one not to be considered as among 
those able to subdue men to their will. And here was Lawless, 
the most popular beau of his day, suing her for favors. Her 
blood had tingled with triumph; now it raced with excitement. 

“Let’s try it,” she said. 

He would try to kiss her. She knew that. Now, there was 
nothing particularly exciting in learning that a man wanted to 
kiss one. Men’s kisses are so easily won. But to have George 
Lawless want to kiss one put a different complexion on the 
matter. He, who could kiss everyone whose kisses were free, 
was figuratively at her feet. Even the fact that he would remain 
there only briefly did not entirely discount her triumph. Out of a 
roomful of attractive maids and matrons Lawless had chosen her. 


And you have none.” 
Besides, one couldn’t play a 


ONCE in so often, humans must break away from habit, lest 
habit make machines of them. This was what Christie told 
herself, in extenuation of her action, as she. proceeded to the 
darkened veranda with Lawless. She didn’t intend to be kissed 
by him. She merely wished to assure herself that Lawless wanted 
to kiss her. 

Then, as they rounded a corner of the building, and his arms 
went out to her, a sickening shame submerged her. All the ex- 
citement, all the thrill departed; in place was left only disgust. 
She, Christie Kenyon, who adored her husband, had yielded to a 
cheap impulse. As if it mattered whether or not she were at- 
tractive to other men! Would Tom try to kiss another woman 
merely to prove to himself that he still was attractive? She 
knew that he wouldn't. 

“Here, what’s the matter?” asked Lawless. 

“Don’t you dare touch me,” blazed Christie. 

“A kiss wont do you any harm,” said Lawless. He reached for 
her again, and in genuine panic Christie thrust his arm aside and 
raced across the veranda and down the short flight of steps that 
led to the lawn. She heard Lawless gasp, but before he could 
recover his presence of mind and pursue her, she was among trees 
and shrubbery on the far side of the lawn. 

Here she paused, breathing heavily. She put her hand to her 
cheek and found it hot. She felt an impulse to angry tears. But 
she restrained them. If that beast Lawless, who thought he could 
kiss every woman he met, should find her, she would not afford 
him the satisfaction of her tears. She waited until she was more 
composed, then started back to the clubhouse. Midway, she 
paused. People had seen her depart from the dance-floor with 
Lawless. If she came back alone, there would be innuendo. Be- 
sides, she didn’t want to see Lawless again. She hated him, re- 
fusing now to take her fair share of the blame. 

She would find her car, drive home and send the chauffeur back 
to wait for Mrs. Bellows. If, later, she was asked about her 
sudden departure, she would simply state that she had become 
bored. And she knew perfectly well that Lawless would not tell 
of his attempt and her flight. He was not that kind of cad. 


HRISTIE turned to the left toward the driveway, where scores 
of cars were parked. Her flimsy slippers made no sound as she 
passed down the line of cars. She saw occasional shadowy figures, 
and heard the sibilant sound of kisses. It disgusted her. She 
knew that young people—and their elders—slipped out to the cars 
for spooning between dances, but she had never seen, or rather 
heard it, before. Also, she heard the popping of a cork, and 
heard a feminine voice cry out in alarm that champagne was 
being spilled upon her frock. It was all disgusting. In another 
mood she might have found a cynical amusement, but not tonight. 
She proceeded to the end of the line of automobiles, without 
finding her own machine. She decided that it must be parked on 
the other side of the clubhouse. She started along the line of 
cars again. A shadowy figure detached itself from a roadster. 
A voice whispered: 
I knew, no matter what you said, that 
She felt a mouth press (Continued on page 100) 


She felt arms about her. 
“You blessed darling! 
you'd come.” 











No one is able to find out how it is 
that Stephen Vincent Benét knows 
so much about “the young things” 
of our present day as, for instance, 
he reveals in the present story. 
He's too old to be “of them,” and 
so far as one is able to perceive, 
he is never “with them.” And 
he’s not old enough to “have 
them.” Yet the young things 
themselves aver that he’s “wise.” 
The only explanation is, appar- 
ently, that Mr. Benét is psychic. 
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By 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


I got a brand-new mamma! 
B-r-a-n-d new mamma! 
Better than the one be-fore— 


YW aim BEDIENT III hummed the air as he struggled 
to close a bulging suitcase. His roommate regarded him 
enviously. 

“Think you’re pretty tricky, don’t you?” he remarked with 
satire. “ “What the Better-dressed Collegian Will Wear for Winter 
Sports!’ Say, Bill, you forgot your skis! And your Indian guide!” 

“The word,” said William Bedient with dignity, “is she.” 

“What?” 

“She. The is silent, as in knock.” 

“Huh,” said his roommate scornfully, and picked up a book 
from the floor. ‘“‘A Manual of Ski-ing’—she-ing, I mean. Say, 
Bill, are you as wild about her as all that?” 

“If you are anxious to know my intentions in regard to Miss 
Clarissa Stewart,” responded Billy superbly, “I can only say 
that I may have a very sweet little secret to whisper you—uh 
—when I get back.” 

His roommate whistled. “Hot cat!” he ejaculated with a trace 
of awe. “Bedient the Beautiful has fallen at last!” 

“He has.” : 

“W-e-ll—Clarissa isn’t so bad—for a heavyweight—” 

“Not so bad! Why, she’s—” 

“Sure!”—soothingly. “Turn it off. If you like ‘em goddessy. 
Not to say ath-a-letic. Out in the great open spaces where all 
the dogs are police-dogs and all that. Now, give me the little 
snuggly ones that let you teach ’em tit-tat-tee in front of an 
open fire. They’re—” 

“Okie!” said young Mr. Bedient conclusively. “You're a 
darned old sensualist—that’s what you are. And anyhow— 
you’re all full of sour grapes. Just because you had to pass 
up the party to go on the Glee Club trip—” 

“Huh! Well, you don’t see me crying like a lost little tot 
about it, do you? I'll be warm, anyhow. The high white hills 
in winter? Not for mine! Say, who’s going to be on this 
party, anyhow—polar bears?” 

“Oh, just an élite few,” said Billy carelessly; “Clarrie’s friends 
and a little imported talent.” Then his expression.changed. ‘Oh, 
Lord, .I suppose that Dishface’ll be there,”’ he added with distaste. 
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“What Dishface?” 
“Well, maybe she isn’t so much of a Dishface, now—I haven't 
seen her since she was a kid with wires on her teeth—but she 


had all the earmarks then.... . Oh, don’t ask me how she 
crashed into the party—she’s a sort of cousin of mine—not a 
real one. Mother wrote me to be sure and be particularly nice 
to her, as she wouldn’t know many of the gang—it’s her first 
year North—” 

“H’m,” commented his friend expertly. “Childhood playmate. 
And family friend. Bad news, Bill. Well, that books you up, 
all right. Tough luck!” he concluded insincerely. “Can she— 
uh—she ?” 

“Aw, she probably thinks you do it with a crochet-hook. She’s 
such a nice, sweet girl, Mother said,” he added viciously. “Well, 
she can dishface around on her lonesome, for all of me. I’m 
going to put it over with Clarrie or bust!” 


AS his long, chilly, cindery journey neared its close, William 
Bedient III sighed with anticipation. Bath, fire, cocktail, 
hot food—to begin with. Then later—there might be a dance— 
just a rough, informal country affair with a Whiteman band and 
the plainest sort of champagne—and Clarrie, the marvelous, the 
tireless, the golden, to keep things moving in her own magnifi- 
cent way. A whole week lay ahead of him. He filled it full 
of delightful little pictures—dancing, bridge, a little skating, 
Clarrie and he before a Pickwickian fire—ski-ing gracefully to- 
gether over the winter hills, as soon as he mastered the simple 
technique of that sport—watching the moon rise, silver in the 
frosty air! Trust him to put it over this time! He began to 
collect his luggage. 

He thought of the new sport-suit his roommate had decried, 
with respect and affection. There was a fine, shaggy masculinity 
about it—a suggestion of pine-smoke and God’s great outdoors 
—and yet nobody with any sense would call it obtrusive. The 
other possible guests at the house-party he dismissed with a 
curt gesture. He saw himself so clearly, sport-suited, Man the 
Master, straining a docile Clarrie to his tweedy breast.... . 
Heavens! That was the station! 

He stumbled out, looking eagerly about for Clarrie. Hadn't 
they got his wire? He peered into the darkness dolefully. 
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“Mr. Bedient?” said a voice at 
his elbow. He turned. 

“Oh—hullo!” he said flatly. Just 
his luck! Of all people to meet 
after a long hard trip in a day- 
coach. The Dishface—it must be 
the Dishface, of course. 

“Hullo, Cousin Billy—it is Cousin 
Billy, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah. Hullo, Ellen. Haven't 
seen you for a long time,” he said 
dutifully. Anyhow he didn't have 
to kiss her, now she’d grown up! 
“Where’s—where’s the others?” 

“Oh—they’re still out toboggan- 
ing,” said the Dishface, unabashed. 
“And I got tired of getting snow 
down my neck—so Clarissa asked 
me—the car’s over here.” 

William carried his bags silently over to the car. His 
heart was bitter within him. Even if Clarrie couldn’t come 
to meet him herself, she might have been tactful enough 
to send just the chauffeur. He sulked all the way to the house, 
only rousing himself now and then to retort with icy savoir-faire 
to the Dishface’s cheerful attempts to make conversation. 

“You and Clarrie must be pretty good friends—aren’t you?” 
he queried grumpily at length. 

He thought he saw the Dishface smile, but couldn't quite 
tell in the dark. 

“Oh, not very—of course I admire her tremendously— Mother 
and Mrs. Stewart went to school together.” 

He mentally raised Clarissa another notch in his estimation. 
So it wasn’t her fault but her mother’s, that the Dishface was 
here. 

The conversation lapsed. The Dishface stared out of the 
window—the corners of her mouth drawn oddly, if he could 
have seen. 

“Been here long?” said Billy finally, as the lights of the 
house drew near. 

“Since Thursday.” 

Silence. 

“Well—what kind of a party is it?” said Billy peevishly. 
“Pretty snappy?” 

“Very nice,” said the Dishface pleasantly. “Very nice.” She 
paused, smiled. “Very out-of-doors.” 

She left with, “Dinner’s at seven, Billy—oh, and Clarissa says 
not to dress. Is there anything I can help you about?” 

“Oh, no,” said Billy. He remembered. “Thanks for meeting 
me.” 

“You're welcome. It was very pleasant,” said the Dishface 
amiably, and disappeared. Billy stared after her. Had there 
been a touch of sarcasm in her farewell? 

He dismissed the thought. Later, as he dressed, he considered 
her with the calm of a man of the world. She might be a lot 
worse. He remembered, with a shudder, freckles, the glittering 
wires that had caged her teeth. They at least were gone. She 
had a pert sort of face—nothing to it, but it was easy to re- 
member. And her smile wasn’t bad, though she never seemed to 
use ‘it when anybody sensible would. But pep—come-hither— 
line— He snorted sardonically. The best that could be said 
for her was that she seemed unobtrusive, and not of a sort to 
abuse the privileges of cousinship by tagging. She must have 
sense enough to know when she was out of her class. Then 
he imagined her as she must be at the moment—doing her piti- 
ful, ineffective best to make herself look snappy for dinner—and 
allowed her a moment of large-hearted pity—poor thing! 

Dinner proved to be all he had hoped—except that he hadn't 
expected quite such a large party. There seemed to be dozens 
of them—ruddy, healthy youths who moved with the ease bred 
of perfect muscular control—stalwart girls, perhaps a little too 
stalwart in the aggregate, but all with color as magnificent as 
their appetites, and splendid, resonant voices. He recognized a 
few—a one-time Harvard hockey-captain—some football men 








a deep-chested girl whose photographic presentment he remem- 

bered seeing in bloomers leaping through the air with magnifi- 

cent firmness—‘“Girl Broad-jumper Breaks Record’”—something 

like that. For a moment, as he glanced around the table—the 

code-jokes of a house-party that are so completely unintelligible 

to the late-comers flying about him,—he felt curiously pale. 
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Then he hit the bump. 
His mouth was full 
of snow. His head 
felt as though it had 
been rammed through 

his spine. 


Then he caught a glimpse of the Dishface, and was reassured. 
In her simple, unsportswomanlike dress, between two lusty giants 
clad in fuzzy brown, she looked too fearfully out of key for 
words. 

After dinner, pleasantly lazy, affably tired, he joined the 
small group that clustered about Clarissa. A little brisk, general 
badinage, and then—if they weren't going to dance—some op- 
portunity must offer for a quiet rubber of bridge with Clarissa 
as partner, or a little intimate conversation somewhere out ol 
the crowd. As he entered the charmed circle, a tall young 
man with enormous hands and the innocent eyes of a sheep-dog 
was ending a story. 

“It laid him out for two hours!” he said, chuckling. “You 
should have seen his face when he came to!” 

Clarissa laughed—the husky, rich note of a golden gong. 

“Oh, Tommy, of course I remember!” she said. “How 
precious!” She turned to William. “You remember, Billy, 
don’t you?” 

“Remember what?” 

































“Oh—I forgot you weren't here last year. The snowbail-fight 
that laid Les Hammersmith out!” 

“The snowball fight?” 

“You would freeze them, Clarrie!” said the tall youth, with 
what seemed to Billy a very unpleasant grin. 

“Oh, Tommy, we always freeze them!” said Clarissa, lightly. 
“But no rocks in them this time, you idiot! Mother's tired of 
having the house turned into a hospital-ward.” 

“Say, when are you going to pull off the massacre this time?” 
inquired another athlete. 

“Oh, not till the last day.” . Clarissa seemed very careless. 
“Then if they’re going to die. they die at home!” 

She was rewarded by a chorus of appreciative laughter. Billy 
felt slightly chilled. He remembered Les Hammersmith now. He 
had held the intercollegiate heavyweight wrestling championship 
for two years. 

“Well, what’s the orders of the night, Clarrie?” 
Tommy person. 

Clarissa considered. 


inquired the 


“Did I hear anyone say 
‘bridge?’ ”’ Billy suggested playfully, 
with a winning smile. 

Somewhat to his surprise, the 
others seemed to be staring at him. 
Clarissa certainly frowned. 

“Oh, no, Billy—it’s so stuffy in- 
doors,” she said with brisk finality. 
“7 know—we'll all go tobogganing 
—over the long run—it’ll be won- 
derful in the moonlight—” 

“T thought you people went to- 
bogganing this afternoon,” said 
Billy feebly, but his voice was lost 
in the general acclamation. 

Sometime later he discovered 
himself standing at the top of a 
long hill that descended sharply for 
shining white miles in the bright, 
hard moonlight. Clarissa was by 
his side. 

“Tsn’t it gorgeous, Bill?’ she said, 
breathing deeply. “To think peo- 
ple can hang around indoors on a 
night like this!” 

A cutting wind that seemed to 
come from the Pole blew down 
Billy’s neck. 

“Yeah, it’s swell,” he responded, 
shivering. “Perfectly swell. How 
long is it, Clarrie?”’ 

“Oh, long enough to get going.” 
She was so offhand. “You make 
about a mile a minute down by 
those pines—better tell your crowd 
to look out for them—it’s a little 
tricky there.” 

“Oh!” said Billy. “The pines— 
yes. But of course you can’t—er 
—run into them—can you?” 

“Well, nobody has yet,” said 
Clarissa. ‘‘But we don’t often try 
it at night.” 

How* it happened, Billy never 
knew. Perhaps an unlucky remark 
of his about once having beén at 
St. Moritz was _ responsible—he 
omitted to state that the visit oc- 
curred when he was three. At any 
rate, Billy shortly found himself 
at what he supposed was the steer- 
ing wheel of the third toboggan. 
At least, if anything hit them, it 
would hit him first. A pair of 
woolly arms clasped him firmly 
about the middle—the iron arms 
of the girl broad-jumper. Behind, he was dimly conscious of 
other clutching forms. He glanced ahead of him and shuddered. 
The angle of the hill-slope had suddenly sharpened some thirty 
degrees. It seemed almost vertical, now. : 

“Well—how about it—let’s go!” said an impatient voice. “All 
clear?” 

A long, howling wolf-cry, “Wow-ooo—” 
of the hill. 

“Oh, they're ali right,” said a second voice. 
a drift.” 

Billy cleared his throat. 

“All right, shove off!” he said, in what he hoped was proper 
tobogganing parlance. They were going. 

They were going fast. Then suddenly they were going, not 
even fast as one goes in a racing automobile, but fast with the 
infernal velocity of a speeding shell. The toy trees that Billy 
had barely seen from the hilltop leaped at him like bayonet- 
fighters, in a breath. He noticed with a fixed and quiet horror 
that they were heading directly for the largest. He regarded it 
with the glassy eyes of a charmed bird. The grip around his 
waist tightened to the suffocation point. They went faster. 

“Gerrump!” said a voice in his ear, and he woke from his 
trance. In one swift, painful second he saw the crash—ihe 
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came from the foot 


“They spilled in 
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stiff bodies—the long procession of carriages drawn by trotting 
horses, funereally plumed—Clarissa in black. Either he or some- 
body behind him did something frantically—he could not have 
told what or which. In a nightmare flicker the pines were 
upon them—and past. The toboggan gave a sickening lurch— 
shot out on more level ground and began to slacken speed a 
little. 

“Well,” said the girl broad-jumper frankly, when they were 
disentangling themselves, “you had me fooled for a minute. | 
thought we were going to bump.” 

“Oh, no,” said Billy, breathing with difficulty. “Not at all.” 
He looked at her arms respectfully, wondering if certain of his 
internal organs would ever resume their proper positions. 

An enormous paw fell on his shoulder. 

“Nice work,” said the Tommy person. 
do is drag the old bus uphill again.” 

Billy was crafty enough to insure himself a comparatively safe 
if suffocated middle position on the toboggan, during the ensuing 
breakneck scootings through freezing air. But he failed to get 
used to that sudden leap of the pine trees at his solar plexus. 
It really seemed a little more deadly each time. 

Also, a toboggan is not the easiest thing in the world to help 
drag uphill. And as they staggered home, Billy calculated that 
he must have dragged his share some twenty miles. 

His dolefulness was not decreased by the discovery that the 
Dishface and a handful of other cowards had been engaged in 
safe, unexciting sledding on a foothill, while he tobogganed. Just 
what she would do, he thought acridly. 

Clarissa, on the other hand, was full 
of pep. She proposed running home. 





“Now all we've got to 


































O be awakened at unearthly hours, 

to ache at every joint, to pant after 
a tireless Clarissa through air that stung 
the weary lungs, practically never to 
sit down, while awake, except at meals 
or on snow—such was Billy's portion 
for the next four days. He grew to 
hate the ruddy, healthy young men who 
were always at Clarissa’s heel, with a 
passion surpassing speech. For the 
Tommy person and the girl broad- 
jumper he cherished a peculiar venom. 
It was they, as Clarrisa remarked, who 
always started things going whenever 
things began to droop. 

The Dishface he did not hate—some- 
times, even, loathing himself, he envied 
her. She made no pretense of iron 
sinews; .when she was tired, she quit. 
Very little attention was paid to her, 
but she did net'seem to mind. Often 
she stayed in the house—apparently 
contented with a book or the company 
of Clarissa’s parents; always she went 
her own unobtrusive way among the 
roaring strenuousness of the house- 
party, displaying at times what Billy 
thought of as that funny little grin. 

Sometimes he wondered, 
treacherously, if Clarissa 
wasn’t—was it possible Cla- 
rissa could be—a little too 
hearty? Damn it all—life 
wasn’t a snowball fight, was 
it? He trampled on the sus- 
picion, sternly shoving it 
down. But it recurred. 

The fifth day proved the 
straw that broke the camel's 
back. There had been a 
picnic, on the ice—sleigh- 
rides, through the cold—skat- 
ing, rough-housing, always 
tobogganing. But the fifth 
day, it appeared, was perfect 
ski-ing weather. 

“You ski, of course, don’t 
you, Billy?” said Clarissa 
carelessly, at breakfast. 
Somehow, he thought ag- 
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grievedly, her manner toward him kept growing more and more 
careless, almost indifferent, as the house-party wore on. 

“Oh, yes,” said Billy, defiantly, “I can she.” 

Her brows went up. “I bet you're pretty snooty at it,” she 
said, and smiled warmly. It encouraged him to rush upstairs 
after breakfast and don for the first time the beloved virile sport- 
suit with the shaggy coat. 

They went to a hill, of course—it seemed to Billy as if they 
were always tramping miles to particularly inaccessible and lofty 
hills. Why couldn’t they pick out a few near hills, once in a 
while, he wondered. 

This hill he judged particularly steep and treacherous. It had 
a nasty little bump in the middle. He began to put on his skis. 

“Isn't it gor-geous?” said Clarissa throatily. 

“Ump!” said Billy without enthusiasm. He was tired of hear- 
ing things were gorgeous—it always meant a new black-and-blue 
spot later, somehow. 

The others—except for the Dishface, who as usual stationed 
herself as audience below—rushed gracefully down the hill, leaped 
into the air, and landed like roosting doves. Clarissa leaped par- 
ticularly far, he noticed. The Tommy person almost spilled, but 
righted himself at the last moment with incredible skill. 

He was alone, very much alone. He looked down. The others 
were there. Waiting! Waiting for him! He waddled gingerly 
to the edge—feeling rather like a duck with broken legs. How 
did one she, anyway? One just she-ed, of course. Only how did 
one keep one’s shes from she-ing all over one when one she-ed? 

It had all looked so easy, in the book. The 
important thing was keeping one’s shes parallel. 

A voice floated up from below—Clarissa’s 
voice: “Come on and show us the St. Moritz 
shimmy, Billy!” He drew a deep breath and 
projected himself down the slope. 

Instantly he wished he hadn’t, but it was too 
late. His legs were spreading apart—fatally— 
wider—wider! He waved his arms—made a tor- 
turing effort—speed. .... There! His legs were 
coming together again. Then he hit the bump. 

His mouth was full of snow—there was snow 
down his neck. His head felt as though it had 
been rammed through his spine. He sat up. A 
shout of laughter greeted him. 

“Oh, hell!” he said savagely, stumbled to his 
feet and fell flat on his face again, tripped up 
by his skis. 

“Oh, golly!” whooped Clarissa joyously. Tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Safely recumbent, he unfastened the broken 
skis from his feet, arose again and turned to look 
back at the way he had come. A perfect scream 
of mirth applauded the action. 

“What the—” he said angrily, and turned upon 
them. Then his hand, brushing against his trou- 
sers, paused. It was true. The treasured wooly 
suit had given way—fatally, hopelessly. Fran- 
tically trying. to clutch it 
together with one hand, 
he stared at Clarissa and 
the others. They were 
rocking with laughter. 

“Say, has anybody got 
a needle and thread?”’ he 
pleaded pitifully. Their 
convulsions redoubled. 

Then, abruptly, the 
Dishface, appearing from 
behind the Tommy per- 
son, approached him. Her 
face, he noticed with 
hopeless gratitude, seemed 
almost sober. Only at the 
corners of her eyes there 
lurked the suspicion of a 
smile. 

“I’ve got a  sewing- 
basket back at the house, 
Cousin Billy,” she said. 
“I could go for it. Or if 
you’d rather come 
along—”’ 

She paused. 


Clarissa’s voice: 
“Come and show 
us the St. Moritz 
shimmy, Billy!” 














By Stephen Vincent Benet 


“Oh, don’t be a noble big brother at me,” she said with a gulp. 


“Tl come,” said Billy huskily, and turned away. 

They trudged back together. The Dishface said very little, 
and nothing that bore on the accident except: “It’s a perfect 
shame!” Billy could have wept on her shoulder for that. For 
just as they departed, he had heard Clarissa remark in tones she 
made no effort to keep subdued: “Oh, Tommy, wasn’t it gorgeous? 
The funniest thing I ever saw in my life.” 

Clad in a whole, if inferior, suit, his dignity a little recovered, 
he found the Dishface alone in the big living-room, sewing. She 
smiled as he came in—but there was no dreadful reminiscence in 
the smile. 

“They’re nearly finished,” she said, and exposed them. “See.” 

He averted his eyes from the ruin. “It’ll always show, I sup- 
pose,” he said with intense gloom. 

“Oh, no.” She displayed her handiwork. It was as she said. 

“Why, it’s impossible,” said Billy with a gasp. “I wouldn’t 
have known, myself, if I hadn’t known.” He paused. “Thanks 
—thanks an awful lot, Ellen,” he said cumbrously. 

“You’re quite welcome.” 
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“I never wanted to come to this house-party, anyway.” 


“But I don’t see how—” 

“Oh—I’m quite a home-girl, you know. Yes,” she said—the 
smile lingering. “Aunt Alice must have told you that, Billy. Well 
—going out again?” 

He hesitated. “Isn’t it-pretty near lunch-time?” 

“Tt must be,” replied the Dishface tactfully, in spite of the fact 
that the grandfather’s clock in the corner showed lunch to be 
fully forty-five minutes away. Billy was astonished at the rapidity 
with which, in soothing converse with the Dishface, those forty- 
five minutes passed. 

Lunch was rather a quiet and pink-eared meal for him—en- 
forcedly so. The story of his misadventure with the skis was told, 
in great detail, three times. 

He lingered behind the others as they went out. 
eagerly discussing future feats of athleticism. 

He felt stiff as a board all over. Didn’t they ever rest? The 
Dishface, he noted, was quietly slipping away. Lucky girl! His 
eye caught hers. Was he mistaken—or was there a subtle hint of 
mutual understanding in her glance? (Continued on page 96) 


They were 
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The Story So Far: 


‘THE first rungs of the strange life-ladder ascended by Betty 
Bowen hardly lifted her out of the mire. For as a child her 
notorious mother’s house had been pulled down about their ears 
by a righteous mob. And as a‘ young girl Betty was all too well 
known in the town of her doubtful nativity—the Rhode Island 
Providence, of President Washington’s time. When she was nine- 
teen, her latest lover the French refugee Pierre died; and Betty 
found courage to leave Providence for New York. There her 
funds ran low, and she accepted the offer which had been made 
by a French sea-captain, Delacroix, to accompany him to France. 

Betty stared after Delacroix so triumphantly at the close of 
their interview, that a certain Lavinia Ballou, who knew Betty, 
and who had overheard, cried out: 

“Well, I do declare, if you aint the brazenest thing! But it’s 
all a body could expect of a girl who would run off and leave a 
littlek—” 

Betty’s hand went out to Vinny’s throat. 

“If you speak of that again to me, Lavinia Ballou—or to any- 
body—if you so much as even look it—killin’ you is the least 
I'll do to you!” 

Betty found France in the savage turmoil of the Revolution, 
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“Now that I have Jin- 
ished the composition of 
another film play,” says 
Rupert Hughes, “I am 
enjoying some well-earned 
(1 think) rest.” Knowing 
his impulse to industry, 
generally, he was asked 
how he managed to get 
along with nothing to do. 
“Oh, ['m occupied,” he re- 
plied. “I'm planning a 
new novel; arranging 
about my next motion pic- 
ture, which I shall direct 
as well as write; sculptur- 
ing a little; and finding 
pleasant variety in resum- 
ing, now and then, the com- 
position of an oratorio.” 
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with the guillotine busy. Captain 
Delacroix’s grenadier of a wife 
found him out, and for a time 
Betty saw little of him. Finally, 
when Betty had acquired a ward- 
robe of Parisian clothes, a head- 
ful of lawless Revolutionary ideas 
and a useful capital of French 
elegances, Delacroix returned and 
took her back with him to Amer- 
ica, along with a friend, Pierre 
Laloi, a refugee from San Do- 
mingo whom he had picked up on 
the voyage. 

Delacroix continued to provide 
for Betty for some years in New 
York; but she became reckless in 
her affairs during his absences; 
and finally, returning unexpect- 
edly, he threw Betty and a certain Mr. Evertson bodily into the 
street. 

Betty took refuge with Laloi, who now conducted a bookshop. 
Shortly thereafter, walking with him, she met his friend Stephen 
Jumel, a fellow-refugee whom Laloi had rescued from the debtors’ 
prison and who had since prospered as a wine-merchant. As 
they stood talking, the carriage of Mrs. Vansinderen passed; the 
lady cut Betty—worse, her carriage-wheels spattered Betty’s dress 
with mud. Said Jumel: 

“Mamselle should have a carriage and make mud upon that leddy. 
W’at you geeve to somebody who buys you carriage and horses?” 

“I'd give my soul.” 

“TI take!” responded the Frenchman. Thus Betty soon found 
herself possessed of the finest carriage in town, and a liveried 
coachman to drive it; and she likewise found herself installed, 
without bell, book or candle, as the lady of Jumel’s house and 
heart. He even gave her a negress slave for a handmaid, and 
named a ship for her. 

This was progress—another step on the golden ladder; but Betty 
was by no means content: she longed intensely for—respectability! 
(The story continues in detail: ) 
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She had numbers of 
They gave New York a 


[t was not that Betty had no friends. 
them, and they were bent on hilarity. 

But it was a submarine hilarity they 
The shadow of the sub- 


touch of Paris in small. 
enjoyed. Their haunts were grottoes. 
mersion was upon them. 

Some of the members of this clique were on the way up, but 
like herself they came from the depths and had some of the 
ooze still clinging about them. Most of them came down from 
the surface and were on their way to the ooze. 

Down from the top came, for instance, Mrs. Dolly Beadlestone, 
a lady of great name. She sank like a galleon shattered in a 
battle. She had cruised about in the sunlight too recklessly. Her 
husband had come home at the wrong time once, and then no 
more at all. There was a duel, and her lover killed her husband, 
and fled without taking her along. After a brief flurry of being 
the town’s chief buzz, Mrs. Beadlestone was no longer being 
spoken to or spoken about—except in the dim circles where Betty 
swam. 

One of Betty’s gallants was Jacob Orttery, a gentleman of the 


A littlish man came in- 
to the garden with a 
pretty lady. Betty 
recognized him as Aar- 
on Burr. Her heart 
quickened suddenly. 


first family; but he 
would neither stay so- 
ber nor get quietly 
drunk like a_ gentle- 
man. He had had his 
adventures in the up- 
per realm, and it com- 
forted Betty to hear 
him mumble the names 
of still respected ladies 
who had not yet foun- 
dered in a storm of 
gossip. She gained a 
little from the dingy 
comfort of saying to 
herself: “There are 
hypocrites up there 
who are worse than I 
am, only they haven’t 
been found out.” This 
was flimsy consolation, 
but she bettered it by 
saying: “If I had their 
chances, their homes 
and families, I'd be the 
best little wife on 
earth.” 

She felt the glow of 
imaginary virtue and 
was vicariously _re- 
spectable. 

She encountered now 
and then gentlemen 
and ladies of eminent 
tone who were just 
peering down into the 
depths, flirting with 
disaster, dipping below 
the surface, like 
ospreys that pounce 
from above and cleave 
the water a little, then 
beat back to the air. 

But there was a cu- 
riosity and a_ conde- 
scension about these 
that offended Betty. It 
did not flatter her to be 
considered an adven- 
ture by a timid gentle- 
man, or a strange animal 
by an inquisitive lady. 

In the midst of some turtle-feast on a moonlit shore, she would 
grow bitter and shudder with disgust for her companions who 
were holding her down instead of helping her to rise. 

Wandering the “geometrical gardens of elegant excellence” of 
the Vauxhall Gardens with some rich tanner from “the Swamp” 
whose wife was out of town, she would shudder at his flatteries 
and long to strike him backhanded across the face that sneered 
while it smiled. 

She had enjoyed Vauxhall when it was downtown. Then a 
Frenchman, Monsieur Delacroix who was not her Captain Dela- 
croix, had bought the name and shifted it to “Bayard’s Mount.” 

She had quit going there when the name Delacroix came to 
mean her most dismal crash down the ladder. But time had 
hardened her to the sound, and started her up the rungs again. 
When, then, in 1803, Monsieur Delacroix leased from Mr. J. J. 
Astor the old flower-gardens kept by the Swiss Sperry a mile out 
on the Bowery Road, she was often there. While Jumel was 
chattering French with Madame Delacroix and her two mademoi- 
selles, Betty would saunter the gardens among the statues and 
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“Albin! Albin! W’'ere you keep 
yourself?” cried Jumel. “A priest. Un 
pretre! Go get!” 


the busts and the gleaming lamps ambushed 
in the shrubbery. But the fireworks made 
her sad. 

She found a something akin to her own 
ambitions in the aspiring fires that climbed 
the dark sky and always failed, returning 
to oblivion in a weeping of shattered sparks. 
Her heart went up like one of the little 
lighted balloons rising, rising, then wavering, 
drifting, and finally going wretchedly out or 
bursting into a brief flame and collapsing 
again to earth. 

Even when she forgot to be morose, and 
the wine or the music or the jokes of some 
comedian made her laugh aloud, she would 
catch a glance of scorn from somebody at 
another table. Or somebody passing her 
would draw her skirts aside or give her a 
slanting regard of disdain. Then her heart 
would cry out anew for the right to disdain 
others. 

If she had been brought up as straitly as 
some of her companions, she might have 
been glad to escape from the leashes of good 
behavior. But the leashes that held her 
were the thongs of her miserable origin and 
her after-conduct. 

She was most horribly tempted toward 
virtue and conformity. Her companions did 
not share her longings, except one—Dolly 
Beadlestone, who had been spilled out of 
the lap of respectability. She wanted to get 
back and could not. 

She understood when Betty moaned one 
night at Vauxhall: 

“If I'd ever have been where you were, 
I'd have stayed there.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t!” Dolly laughed, 
and immediately ceased to laugh, and sighed: 

“It was nice! To have a father and 
mother taking you to church; to have a 
decent young man make love to you, as if 
you were sacred; to have a husband who 
took you to a church to marry and went 
there every Sabbath at your side; to have 
babies, and pray for them, and pray over 
them, and nurse them and dress them, and 
fight for them against death, and cry over 
their little coffins and put flowers on their little graves while you 
wept in the arms of their father—yes, it was beautiful. I had 
‘em all, and they tired me. But not half as much as this tires 
me! Yes, I understand why you want them. I hope you get 
them all. I hope you'll grow so respectable that you'll cut me 
as dead as I'd have cut you a year ago.” 

Betty squeezed her hand and groaned: “But Jumel wont marry 
me. 

“Have you asked him to?” 

“Yes. But he only laughs.” 

“And he looks such a kind old gentleman. 

“You wouldn’t dare.” 

“Stay here and watch me.” 

Betty sank down on a stone bench by a marble urn and looked 
like a starlit statue, a seated mourning figure, while she watched 
from the dark, Dolly’s advance on Jumel, where he sat clinking 
wineglasses with an exiled French duke. 

She saw him turn and rise at Dolly’s approach, and excusing 
himself from his crony, accompany her into the garden. She 
could not hear what Dolly said till their slow steps were crunching 
the gravel within a few yards of her retreat. 

They paused almost at her shoulder, and she cowered into the 
shadow so that Jumel did not see her as he grazed past. 

He halted a little beyond, and Betty heard him say: 

“Non, non. You ask imposseebles. Eliza is nice gerl, but a 
wife is anuzzer lady altogezzer. I do not like for my wife some- 
body who knows too well already w’at a hosban’ weesh to teach. 
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Tl ask him.” 








Eef Eliza finds gentlamans who weesh for marry her, she is free. 
I say no word. I make like I never did see her beefore. But to 
marry me to Eliza? Non, non, madame, non, non, madame!” 
Dolly tossed her hands in despair and turned away. Jumel 
went back to his friend, and the brims of their glasses met again. 
Dolly rejoined Betty in the shadow, and held her while she wept 


Chapter Twenty-five 


CE Sunday when good people did not drive about, Dolly and 
Betty, with Orttery and Jumel drove from the stifling town 
and the chained streets, out Breakneck Hill and on toward the 
narrowest tip of the island, where the Harlem flowed into the 
Hudson. High on a bulwark of land set in. the V of the two 
rivers sat an old house that caught Betty’s eye and gripped her 
heart with a curious power. 

“What place is that?” she gasped. 

Mr. Orttery, who was not yet quite drunk for the day, ex- 
plained: 

“Thass the Morris House—ol’ Colonel Morris’ house—who 
came over from Engl’n’ with ol’ General Braddock and went out 
to fight the Injuns—and wouldn’t take advice of young Colonel 
George Washin’son and got ambushcated and mortally killed. But 
good ol’ Colonel Morse only got wounded. So he came to N’York 
and fell in love with pretty Mary Philipse. And so did Georzh 
Wash’n’son; only Georzh was a little bit timid and let Colonel 

















Morrison carry off blush’n’ bride—sweet lady she was, too. 
When Revolution broke out, Colonel Morse couldn’t make up 
his mind to fight for Engl’n’, nor yet to fight agains’ Engl’n’; so 
he went over to Engl’n’ to think it over, leavin’ poor Mary and 
children on this side ocean. 

“Well, when the immoral—the immortal George Wash-ingt-ton 
retreated from N’York to Harlem here, he took Morrisouse for 


headquart’s. But Mary had moved out to Yonkers. 

“She owned house in Whitehall Street—right near where you 
live, my dear, but it was burned up in Great Fire of ‘seventy- 
shixh. George Wash’n’n wanted to burn the ol’ town down when 
he retreated, but Congress wouldn’t let him; so a lot of good 
Americans went in and tried to burn it down anyway. British 
shot a lot of ’em, and hung some more—one of ’em was Nathan 
Hale, as you remem’er, no doubt, my dear.” 

“How could I remember him? I was only one year old in 
’seventy-six—” Betty caught herself too late. She also caught 
Dolly Beadlestone doing a bit of mathematics in the back room 
of her head; she could tell this by that look a woman’s eye takes 
on while she is figuring out when a person was born or is to be 
born. 

Betty had betrayed the fact that she was far past the twenty- 
one years she had confessed to. But Orttery was gallant enough 
even in his woolly wits to say: 

“You weren’t born in ’seventy-six, my dear—or even dreamed 
of.” She squeezed his arm for that. 

The horses trotted on, and the House drew nearer and nearer 


like an oncoming ship, like her very own ship. She shook the 
yawning Orttery and said: 

“Tell me more.” 

“Well, when they hung poor Hale, he said—but you learned in 
school what he said.” 

“T never went to school.” 

“Well, he said—” 

“T don’t care what he said. Who owns that house now?” 

“T don’ know. When the British evacuated N’York, and the 
Tories ran for their worthless lives, the Morrisses and Philipses 
ran with ’em. The house was conf’scated and sold to—oh, a lot 
of people. It was a tavern for a long while. I remem’er when 
the stages for Albany use’ to change horses there. But it’s 
only a farmhouse now. In the good ol’ days we could have 
stopped and got a drink there. And I need one—horribly!” 

As the horses bent to the steep, winding road, the house was 
swept out of view by jutting rocks or sudden walls of foliage, 
and swept in again by abrupt clearings. A something tugged at 
Betty’s heart. The road lifted her into a purer air, and her 
heart began to wish for a home, this home. 

When the panting horses stopped at the peak of the hill, her 
eyes beheld the colossal highway of the Hudson parading in silver 
armor along its titanic parapet. She turned her head, and far be- 
low was the little Harlem loitering toward the hidden meeting- 
place. Far off to the east across a wilderness of fields and trees 
was the tinsel thread of the Bronx. 

In a sea of green fields and forests, the villages of Harlem, of 
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Westchester and Morrisania lay like scattered toys. The steely 
shield of the Sound gleamed in the farthest east, and she could 
see where it narrowed into the East River and fretted itself 
through Hell Gate down about the islands to the Bay. 

Boats traveled like flies or butterflies in the water. Beyond 
‘the city and its smoke and the dancing waters of the Bay, she 
could descry Staten Island on the southernmost rim of the visible 
world. Thirteen counties were within eye-reach from this point. 

Betty felt herself a very eagle in an eyrie, scanning the nether 
earth. Her fine long nose grew aquiline with haughtiness, and 
that withdrawn, remote disdain which is the supreme luxury of 
well-being. 

The farmer who dwelt shabbily on this Mount Pisgah studied 
the wayfarers with amusement. When Orttery said, “Could I 
buy a bottle of brandy here?” the man replied: 

“No sir; that you cannot.” (Orttéry’s frown deepened.) “I 
sell no liquor on the Sabbath.” (Orttery’s chin fell to his breast- 
bone.) “But I will give you some ale of my own brew.” 


‘THE passengers descended to shake the dust from their clothes, 
and slake the dust in their throats with the farmer’s sudsy 
ale, while the horses oated. 

Seen close at hand, the house lost all its majesty—like some 
historic queen to whom one comes too near. The walls were 
dingy. The company about the place was sordid—hostlers, cattle- 
drovers, prentice-hands and negroes all stupidly basking in a 
Sunday leisure. 

The house had long since forgone the rural innocence it wore 
when Yantie Kiersen and her husband sold it for “one thousand 
pounds of good and lawful money of New York” to James Carroll, 
who for a while sent garden produce, cherries and quinces to the 
York markets, and then advertised it in the Post Boy of 1765, 
boasting: “It commands the finest Prospect in the whole country; 
the Land runs from River to River. There is Fishing, Oystering 
and Claming at either End.” 

The house, like a country girl taken up by a lord, had known 
splendor in the hands of Morris. It had known martial glory and 
pain. It had watched the troops of Washington driven in chaos 
up from the town, had seen young Major Aaron Burr heroically 
rescue the forgotten troops of young Captain Alexander Hamilton 
and all the rear guard from destruction. It had heard the British 
bugles sound the fox-call, the “View Halloo!” in derision for the 
rebels who slunk through the coverts with dust on their lolling 
tongues. 

The house had furnished George Washington and his staff with 
protection. fe had slept beneath its shingles, and held war- 
councils and courts-martial in its parlors. The gardens had been 
filled with breastworks. 

When Fort Washington was captured by the British, the house 
fell with it. General Lord Percy and Admiral Lord Howe and 
General Sir Henry Clinton had made it bloom with scarlet uni- 
forms. Mary Philipse Morris came back from Yonkers, where 
she had dwelt under the protection of Washington, though he had 
arrested her brother. 

Then the Hessians under Von Knyphausen and Von Lossburg 
took over the house. It was coming down in the world, shifting 
about, a mere trull among the military. 

Mary Morris and her husband and both their families were 
attainted of treason to the new republic and denounced as felons, 
their lives and their lands held forfeit. When the British troops 
marched out of the ashen wreckage of New York, the Morrises 
retreated with them, carrying off their lives and leaving their 
other properties to be seized by the government and sold at 
vendue to strangers. 


YW ie Betty and her party stood at the edge of the height 
regarding the encircling scene as from a hub, a littlish man 
came into the garden with a floridly pretty lady. All the gentle- 
men swept their hats from their perukes to their sides and then 
put them on again, but did not speak, nor introduce their women 
to one another. This was as the women liked it, for they ex- 
pressed their contempt of their own levity by despising it in 
others, in a kind of vicarious repentance. 

Betty recognized the man as Aaron Burr, but no one knew 
his companion’s name. They envied her the soft look in those 
unequaled eyes of his. As Jumel and Betty, Dolly and Orttery 
filed through the gate, the farmer mumbled: 

“That’s the Vice President. He can’t make up his mind but 


what he’ll buy this place, or swap it for his house on Richmond 
Hill.” 
Betty’s heart quickened suddenly. She had liked the mansion 


The Golden Ladder 


before. Learning that so elegant a gentleman as Burr was con- 
sidering it for himself, she wanted it desperately. As Jumel was 
helping her elbow into the carriage, she whirled round, and 
pleaded: 

“Buy me that house, Stephen.” 

“Comment? W’at you hask?” 

“Auriez-vous la bonté de—de—m’acheter cette maison 1a.” 

“T hunderstan’ you the firs’ time,” Jumel answered with un- 
wonted asperity. ‘But those house, she is pretty damn far from 
my—bureau—yes?” 

Betty sighed. She felt herself pretty damn far from one more 
ambition. She saw that she had hurt Jumel by her greed. She 
must not let him think her grasping, and she spoke with the meek- 
ness of a hurt child: 

“I was thinking only of you, Stephen. 
place for you to rest after your hard work.” 

He smiled at the ingenuity of this, but was skeptical still of 
her sincerity. He loved to give, but hated to be asked. And 
Betty hated him for seeing through her and for refusing her re- 
quest. She grew a little more determined than ever to revenge 
herself upon him, by becoming his wife. 

Her ambitions were honorable enough in themselves: she 
wanted to marry and establish a home. But her real end was to 
secure the privilege of being spoken to by the reputables, and 
to have a home where she could entertain them well enough to 
persuade them to call on her and compel them to repay her hos- 
pitality with their own. 

To possess this mansion, would solve one of her remaining 
problems in life. But she said nothing more about it, and was 
so gay on the way back that Jumel was sure she had not really 
meant to squander a fortune on so quiet a retreat. He assumed 
that he had won another victory, and invited her to join him on 
his brig The Stephen, which was to sail for Providence. 

But the word “Providence” alarmed her. She was not ready 
yet to go back. She had no triumphs to take home. And she 
could not trust herself there with Jumel. Somebody would surely 
come up to her and accost her under her old name, and remember 
too much. 

So she repeated the trick she had played on Delacroix and sud- 
denly became too ill to attempt a voyage, yet again not quite ill 
enough to keep him at home. He sailed away. 


It would be a pretty 


Chapter Twenty-Sizxz 


N Mrs. Dolly Beadlestone’s retinue was a physician, Dr. Ketel- 

kas. He was held in higher esteem among his fellows in 
medicine than Mrs. Beadlestone among her late associates; but 
his interest in Dolly was outside his craft. One afternoon while 
he was calling on Mrs. Beadlestone, Betty came in clamorously. 
She was in a palsy of wrath and humiliation. Dolly applied 
hartshorn to her nostrils in vain, and she did not grow calm until 
Dr. Ketelkas started to bandage her arm and bleed her. Then 
she resumed control of herself and explained her vapors. 

As she was driving in her carriage collecting snubs and ridicule, 
she had seen a boy run across Broadway flying a kite. This 
frightened the horses of a huge stage rolling out to Boston, and 
the horses, swerving from a pile of manure in the middle of the 
road, ran up on the walk and knocked over a little girl. She was 
trampled under and cut with horseshoes, but the driver checked 
his stage just before the wheel crushed her ribs. The tire-marks 
had already marked her dress. 

Betty, who had an extraordinary affection for other people’s 
children, had cried to her coachman to stop, and had run to the 
side of the terror-stricken girl. She had her lifted into her own 
carriage and had driven with her to the nearest doctor’s. 

“T took her to your house, Dr. Ketelkas. Your wife came to 
the door, Dr. Ketelkas. She said you were not at home. She 
took the child from my arms, but she did not invite me in, Dr. 
Ketelkas. When I made to follow her, she swung the door shut 
in my face, Dr. Ketelkas! And crushed my thumb, too! 

“T should have fainted, but I wouldn’t give her the pleasure 
of knowing she had hurt me, and I didn’t even cry out.” 

She made up for her sacrifice of tears by weeping over her 
pinched flesh and sucking her thumb. The big wet eyes and the 
thumb in mouth gave her such a peculiar childishness that Dr. 
Ketelkas and Dolly both laughed. 

“You needn’t mock me!” Betty stormed. “You'd better make 
haste home and take care of that poor little girl.” 

She had no sooner ordered the Doctor to go than she made him 
stay. She grew threatening in her tone: 
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She was indeed a “tonish” bride, and Monsieur Jumel had cause to be proud of his merchandise. 


“Your lady could hit me in the nose with her door, but she 
might not feel so haughty if I told her what I know of you and 
where you spend your time while patients suffer. I knew well 
enough where to find you, and I came straight here to Mrs. 
Beadlestone’s. ; 

“Mrs. Beadlestone! She was a ‘Mrs.’ once, and you have a 
wife and a home. Yet I find you two here together! Well, why 
should you have a home and a handle to your name, and me none? 

“T want a home. I’m going to have a home—and you two are 
going to get it for me!” 

Her tears had stopped short on the lids of her brightening eyes 
like big drops on the edges of leaves when the April sun sweeps 
the rain from the air. She would not let the Doctor go until 
she had bullied him into consenting to her scheme. Dolly needed 
little intimidation. She was ready for anything a bit crooked. 

Betty forgot her anxiety for the little girl in her eagerness to 
unfold her plot. By the time Dr. Ketelkas. reached his house, 


the child had cried herself to sleep, and nature was at work upon 
her like a skillful nurse. 

And so it came about that when Stephen Jumel returned from 
Providence he found the gig of Dr. Ketelkas in front of his door. 
He knew it well and his heart bounded with fear. He felt a 
sharp terror and a bitter remorse as he hurried up the steps. 

The knocker on the door was swaddled, and his valet Albin 
was waiting for him. 

“Mees Browne, what has she?” Jumel demanded, and would not 
wait for an answer, but rushed to the stairway. At the head of 
it stood Dolly Beadlestone with a look of anguish in her eyes. 
And she wrung her hands as if she were distraught. 

As Jumel stumbled on the steps, she put her finger to her lips 
imploringly, and when he reached the head of the stairs, she fell 
on his neck and kissed him, murmuring: “Oh, Stephen, Stephen!” 

Her only answer to his whispered demands was to shake her 
head and lead him to the chamber (Continued on page 128) 











Down South folks will tell you that Harris 
Dickson knows better what's going on in the 
heads of the negroes in that section than any 
other writing-man of his generation. 
because this is true, he was elected a judge in 
his home town of Vicksburg; and in his official 
capacity he added immeasurably to the store of 
knowledge upon which he has drawn in the 
stories he has been writing for this magazine. 
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**T IE down, fool!” Dabble’s black arm, long and mus- 

cular as a gorilla’s, reached upward and dragged a 
dingy mulatto to the floor, as he snarled: ‘Tobe, I done 
tol’ you—keep away from dem windows.” 

“But Dabble, I gits tired o’ lyin’ down.” 

“You'll git a heap wuss tired o’ dat rope, when dese 
white folks stretches yo’ neck.” 

“Ugh!” yellow Tobe grunted and sank beside his black 
accomplice. 

While resolute searchers ransacked every dive to find 
them, these murderous thugs lay hid in a stable be- 
hind the most eminently dignified residence that fronted 
Cherry Street. Nobody could suspect the genial Doctor 
Hardaway of concealing anythirg; even his stable held it- 
self above suspicion. Like the frank old physician, its acts 
and motives unfolded themselves to public view. Hun- 
dreds of vigilant eyes sought diligently for Dabble Naw, 
alias Frenchy, a tall black negro with the face of a Roman- 
nosed mule, supposed to hail from south Louisiana, and 
for his partner Steamboat Tobe, the well-known local 
offender, squatty and brown and deeply pitted by small- 
pox. But no officer thought of glancing twice at the 
dumpy little brick stable which stood on a ridge overlook- 
ing the A. & V. passenger station. The deputy who watched 
outgoing trains never dreamed that Dabble and Tobe were also 
watching him. All the world could see Doctor Hardaway’s aban- 
doned stable, its double doors sagging and wide open, its shutter- 
less windows inviting mankind to examine a vacant interior. So 
the fugitives were safe if they kept their heads down. 

No living creature came near their hiding-place, nothing except 
an inquisitive little cur that sniffed at the crouching men and 
slunk away. 

“Gawd A’mighty!” Tobe shuddered as he put up both hands 
to ward off the beast. “Dat’s Aunt Cannie’s devil dog.” 

“He’s what?” Dabble asked. 

“Devil dog!” Terrified Tobe rolled over to look out through a 
crevice between the bricks, and said: “Yon’s Aunt Cannie.” 

“Somebody comin’ dis way?” Dabble questioned breathlessly 
as he snatched up a blue-barreled forty-four. 

“No,” his partner whispered from the spyhole. 
comin’. But she knows we’s here.” 

“Who knows we’s here?” Dabble shot a deadly glance at his 


“She aint 
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Just 


“Gawd A'mighty!” 


Tobe shuddered as he put 


accomplice. If anybody had betrayed their burrow, it could only 
have been Tobe, and the vengeful black gripped his weapon tighter 
as he demanded: “How come she know so much?” 

“Don't git skeered, Dabble,” the pit-faced mulatto tried to 
pacify him. “Aunt Cannie wont say nothin’.” 

“Ef she know, den you tol’ her.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Who did?” . 

The answer disconcerted Dabble Naw, for Tobe never changed 
the stolidity of his countenance as he replied: “Dat dog tol’ her.” 

“Dog? Dogs can’t talk.” 

“Dis’n kin. He fetches all de news.” 

Like a writhing ape, Dabble Naw crawled to another hole 
where a brick had been removed from the wall, and peered out. 
He saw nothing to alarm him, nothing except a negro woman, 
incredibly old, stirring with her stick in a pile of rubbish. To- 
morrow Miss Hardaway was to be married, and as her wedding 
presents were unpacked, servants kept tossing armfuls of litter 
over the fence into the pasture lot. From this the ancient creature 
was filling a basket. But she seemed so weak and harmless that 














up both hands to ward off the beast. “‘Dat’s Aunt Cannie’s devil dog.” 


Dabble scented no peril. And if it hadn’t been for Tobe’s most 
sinister suggestion, Dabble would never have given a second 
thought to an insignificant mongrel, of no definite color and pro- 
miscuous breed, with one ear and a half, and the stump of a tail 
that he was too humble to wag. It looked to be just such a dog 
as would naturally follow a garbage-picker; but Tobe had in- 
timated that it was a demon, and so Dabble twisted himself 
around and inquired: 

“Tobe, what’s dat you say "bout de dog?” 

“T say he tol’ Aunt Cannie us was in dis stable.” The mulatto 
lay prone beside his partner, whispering: ““You kin ax any nigger 
in Vicksburg—Aunt Cannie’s always got dat same dog, only he 
’pears different. Dat’s how she knows ev’ything what takes place. 
Her dog totes de news.” 

“Ugh!” Deep and strong in Dabble’s jungle blood the jungle 
superstitions lingered, a belief in fearsome creatures, in the Evil 
Eye, in charms that brought luck or love or death. Now his ear 
grew chill at the mumbled tale that Tobe poured into it—that 
this voodoo woman fooled the white folks by pretending to care 
for a lot of orphans, and used the children to pay her debts to 
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the devil; that gamblers and thieves told her everything about 
the underworld when they bought “running-hands” which enabled 
them to escape from the police. But it was mainly this dog that 
kept her posted. 

“Look, Dabble,” Tobe whispered lower. 
and her talkin’ togedder?” 

Dabble shivered as he watched them through his spyhole, the 
dog with one good ear pricked up, the other hanging limp. Un- 
doubtedly he and the decrepit hag were consulting together, for 
the devil dog kept nodding in assent at the mutterings of his mis- 
tress. Of course Dabble didn’t really intend to shoot; but when 
he raised his forty-four, Tobe laughed. 

“Put down yo’ gun. Taint no sense strivin’ to kill dat dog; 
he’s been already kilt a heap o’ times.” 

“Been kilt?” 

“Sholy,” Tobe announced. “I cut his thote one night when he 
come nosin’ roun’ some swag what I had. Kilt him dead. Dat 
night he was a liver-an’-white p’inter. Huh! Very nex’ day I 
seen dat same dog follerin’ Aunt Cannie ag’in—in de shape of a 
spotted tarrier. De tarrier got runned over by de railroad; but 
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twarn’t a week befo’ he was trottin’ behin’ de ol’ ooman, jest 
spry as ever, only he done changed to a yaller hound. Policeman 
shot de hound for bein’ mad; den dis’n showed up. Taint no 
sense in tryin’ to kill him.” 

“He’s de same dog?” Dabble gasped. 

“Co’se, he was de same dog, only he didn’t ’pear like de same.” 

As the garrulous Tobe talked on, Dabble’s trigger-finger re- 
laxed, and his pistol slipped to the floor. He couldn't fight against 
devil dogs; it were better to placate the mistress and get help, 
as he'd got help seven years ago from the voodoo woman whose 
witchcraft procured his first escape with the girl Olympe. 

Night was coming on, and a creeping dread of Things that 
walked by night; so Dabble whirled and interrupted Tobe. 

“Kin you take me to see dis ooman? Jes soon as it gits dark 
enough?” 


“Sho kin.” 

“Den I wants to ’sult her.” 

“Now you’s shoutin’!” Tobe approved. “Us got to light out 
from Vicksburg an’ pass ev’ything on de road to Chicago. 
Dabble! I craves to start right now, ‘cause I’m skeered.”’ 

“Not yit.”. Dabble shook his head. “Not ontil us rakes in 
dem weddin’ presents. Dat’s settled. Now listen, Tobe: Dis 


is our last job in Vicksburg; den we moves to Easy Street. To- 

night dem white folks is goin’ to de Country Club, and wont leave 

nobody at home ‘cept dat yaller gal—” 

“Cora?” 

“Dey calls her Cora up here. She'll let us in.” 

“No, she wont,” Tobe contradicted. “Cora’s straight.” 

“Aw! Fergit it! All I got to do is tell her what’s what. 
She used to be a gal o’ mine, an’ I kin handle her. C’ose 
when I’m done wid a ooman, I’m done, onless I takes a no- 
tion to pick her up again.” 

“Pick her up? Lawd Gawd, Dabble, you don’t aim to 
take no ooman wid us?’ Tobe grew panicky at the prospect, 
while the horse-faced negro grinned. 

“Take her nowhar. I never lets nary ooman have nothin’ 
on me. One time a gal in Alabama got lippy, an—’ Dabble 
chuckled at the effectiveness with which he'd 
shut a gabbing woman’s mouth, which led to 
the building of a gallows that was never used. 

“Look, Tobe! Dere’s Olympe.” Fe 
“No, dat’s Cora,” Tobe corrected. ‘ 
“Her name’s Olympe. I knows.” 

Both men lay silent at their peepholes ob- 
serving every movement of a slender quadroon 
girl who stepped out briskly and now hung 
over the back gate talking with Aunt Cannie. 
Dabble eyed her reminis- 
cently, and smiled: 

“Tobe, I always proph- 
esied dat Olympe would 
turn into a fine-lookin’ 
ooman.” 

“Sho is a swell dresser,” 
the mulatto added his en- 
dorsement. 

“Hush!” Dabble listened 
closer. ‘“She’s fixin’ to go 
some place wid dat ol’ 
ooman.” 

“Huh! 
travel side an’ side. 
Cora used to live 
Aunt Cannie, an’ 
dere regular.” 

“Sh!” Dabble’s _ sensi- 
tive ears caught what the 
girl was saying: 

“I’m ready, Aunt Can- 
nie.” 

“All right,” the ancient 
creature nodded. “Lemme 
hurry ‘long ahead an’ take 
dese things to de chillun. 
You goin’ to bring ’em 
some supper?” 

“Yes,” Cora promised. 
“Tl bring dem children 
plenty.” 

When the swish of the 
quadroon’s starchy skirt 


Dey don’t never 
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The Devil Dog 


had disappeared, following the tatters of the garbage woman, who 
went hobbling homeward with her basket, sack and dog, Dabble 
Naw rose and said: 

“Come ‘long, Tobe; it’s done got dark enough. Dis is my 
chance to ketch Olympe by herself an’ fix things for tonight,’ 

Two such keenly hunted men dared not show themselves on a 
well-lighted street. They evaded every risk of capture by slink- 
ing around the northeast edge of town and circling back to a 
precipitous little valley where Glass Bayou meandered through 
the bottom. A few scattered cabins clung perilously along the 
slopes. Fort Hill towered gloomily above, leaving all below in 
darkness when two shadows sneaked up behind the rattletrap barn 
in which Aunt Cannie housed her foundlings. 

“Niggers call dis de Garbage Can,” Tobe snickered as they hid 
themselves at its rear. “Better nct go no closer, Dabble, on 
count o’ dat dog.” 

The men lay flat in a jungle of weeds, and through the back 
door watched a vast emptiness within. By the glow of a single 
candle Cora was parceling out food to the orphans from her 
bucket. Aunt Cannie flitted about like a busy little wasp; children 
swarmed everywhere, and presently Dabble lost sight of Cora. 

“Look good for dat dog,” Tobe warned him as he began crawl- 
ing toward the door; then he heard a 
voice, and stopped. It was Cora, out- 
side the house, singing snatches of a 
soft French lullaby. 

Dabble crouched and listened to the 
familiar words which seemed to come 
from somewhere at his left. So he 
noiselessly shifted his position 
in the weeds to where he 
could dimly discern the girl, 
on a bench, with a child 
against her breast, crooning 
to it in the Louisiana patois 
that Dabble knew so well. 
Yet even he, its unknowing 
father, never suspected that 
b Cora was mothering her own 
.- baby, the little Nanette for 
whom she’d undergone the 
pangs of death in this very 
shack. 

Spying Dabble cowered 
deeper amongst the weeds, 
stalking his prey in blackness 
of night and blackness of 
heart. But he realized that he 
himself was also being stalked 
with a rope’s end, and the time 
seemed interminable. To Cora 
the precious minutes were very 
brief. Before she knew it, the 
courthouse clock struck seven. 

“Now I must go.” She 
rose hurriedly and whispered: 
“Ma pauvre petite; ma pico 
nino!” With passionate 
kisses she caressed the tiny 

























Nanette, then set her down 
upon her feet, saying: 

“Run now, and get your 
supper.” 

By some mysterious instinct 
Nanette comprehended that 


she must walk alone into the 
house, so the other children 
would not know. She kept 
her secret, without even glanc- 
ing up as Cora passed through 
the room and went out at the 
front door. 

Swift and silent as a panther, 
Dabble Naw moved around to 
the front, where he found him- 
self obliged to keep a greater 
red distance, for that clearer space 
was the children’s playground, 
and its weeds were trampled. 
Besides, he saw Aunt Cannie 
sitting there, and her dog lying 





She saw the 
smear of finger- 
prints on the sill. 


She had not missed. 














“Now you kin travel,” the yoodoo priestess announced, 


at the threshold. Evidently Cora was not ready to go; for she 
sat down beside Aunt Cannie and took the old woman’s hand. 
Dabble wriggled nearer, trying to hear, but the dog lifted its 
head and growled. 

“Shut up, Seek!” 
utterly still. 

For some moments Cora sat dumb, thinking, and smiling to 
herself. Life seemed so different now from that hopeless night, 
seven long years ago, when Aunt Cannie had brought the girl 
Olympe to this same house, a famished fugitive too spent to take 
another step, after weeks of hiding in the swamps and traveling 
by night from south Louisiana. Seven years of safety had built 
up new courage, and now the renamed Cora sought her bene- 
factress for advice as to the future. 

“Aunt Cannie,” she began uncertainly, “I wants to consult you 
about Andrew.” 

Neither voice carried to the alert ears of Dabble Naw and 
Tobe; they only saw Aunt Cannie stroking the girl’s hand, and 
heard a murmur as she replied: 

: “Yes, honey, I knows all bout Andrew. Go ‘long an’ marry 
nim. 

“Brt Aunt Cannie, how can I tell him about—about Nanette?” 


His mistress silenced him, while Dabble lay 


“Nothin’ can’t ketch you.” 


“Dat’s all right too. I'll ’splain things to Andrew so dat atter 
you been married awhile, you kin take Nanette home.” 

Cora was not the weepy kind, nor a girl that blabbed her busi- 
ness. Yet she gained such comfort by cuddling against this 
stimulating old woman that her tongue loosened to talk about the 
past. 

“Hush, chil’, hush!” Aunt Cannie patted her on the shoulder and 
said: “Don’t dig up dem troubles what’s buried. Leave ’em be.” 

“But I’m bound to talk,” Cora persisted. 

A moment she hushed while Jake, clumsy Jake, the biggest of 
the orphans, came through the doorway and scraped out a pan 
of bones for Seek. The dog ate ravenously, growlingly, without 
thanks. And when Jake had shuffled back into the house, it re- 
lieved Cora’s feelings to talk—of the home that she’d have with 
an honest husband, of the Hardaways’ kindness, of the crime into 
which Dabble Naw had forced her, an ignorant girl of fifteen— 
of their trial, conviction, escape; of her flight from Dabble, her 
wanderings, her baby. Cora poured it out as in a confessional, 
and absolution descended upon her like a benediction from the 
heavens. 

“Now!” She got up, wiping her eyes and laughing. “That’s 
done with, and I must run home to dress Miss Dell for the party.” 
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As Cora rose to go, Dabble and Tobe must have made a stir 
in their bushes, for the dog growled. 

“Shet yo’ mouf, Seek!” But the dog kept snarling, while Aunt 
Cannie laid a hand on Cora’s shoulder and said: 

“Cora, I don’t aim to skeer you, but I’m ‘bleeged to tell 
sump’n.” 

“What is it?” 
“What is it?” 

“Nothin’ much. Jes ack keerful. 
‘bout you an’ Andrew gittin’ married, not yit awhile. 
Dabble’s in town.” 

Aunt Cannie felt the hysterical tightening of Cora’s fingers as 
she gasped: “Le Diable Noir?” 

“Ves, Dabble Naw. But I got bofe eyes on him. He’s de one 
what’s doin’ all dis devilment, an’ I jes tol’ you so you’d keep 
outer his way.” 

“Keep out of his way? I hate him! I hate him!” 

“Dat’s nacheral, honey. He’s a bad nigger. Dabble kilt a 
ooman in Alabama an’ dug hisself outer de jail-house on Thursday 
night befo’ de sheriff was fixin’ to hang him on Friday.” 

“Hang him? I wish they had.” 

“*Twouldn’t be no loss. I laid off to tell you dis much, ’cause 
ef Dabble know you got dat hangin’ scrape on him, he can't 
affo’d to raise no ’sturbance.” 

“He killed a woman, did he?” Cora repeated dully, almost as 
if it were no concern of hers. “Does he know I’m in Vicksburg?” 

“Yes, chil’; he got lookouts to tote him news. But Dabble 
can’t tarry here many mo’ days; de white folks is gittin’ too hot 
on his track.” 

“Suppose he tells on me?” Cora questioned anxiously. 

“No, honey, he can’t tell on you widout givin’ hisself away. An’ 
when Dabble gits to studyin’ ‘bout ropes, it makes him sick at 
de stummick.” 

“All right, Aunt Cannie. Good night.” Dabble heard her clearly 
now as the quadroon braced herself and started home. Again 
Seek growled and bristled, thinking he heard a noise. Again 
Aunt Cannie silenced him with: “Hush dat fuss. Taint nothin’ 
dere.” But the devil dog knew better than the witch. 

Even the negro cabins in that lonely bottom held them- 
selves aloof from Aunt Cannie’s squalid barn. For two hundred 
yards they refused to touch its pathway. As Cora hurried home- 
ward along the hillside trail, Dabble Naw ran crouching through 
the bottom to intercept her before she reached the lights of 
Cherry Street. Just ahead, there was a patch of blackness under- 
neath a tree; but Cora had passed through it hundreds of times 
and didn’t see Dabble until his fingers grappled her wrists. 

“Don’t make no holler,” he warned the girl. “It’s me, Diable.” 

“You? Diable?” A gasp, a choke at the throat; yet she didn’t 
attempt to jerk away but stood perfectly still. 

In all his dealings with mules and women, Dabble never began 
by scaring them. So he spoke admiringly: 

“Olympe, I got jes dis much to say—you sho is game.” 

“I’m not afraid,” she answered. “What do you want?” 

“You are de cool one—dat’s what I loves ‘bout my little 
Olympe. Co’se I wants sump’n, an’ taint no sense in beatin’ 
‘bout de bush. Listen.” 


The girl turned with a foreboding of evil. 


Don’t make too much talk 
‘Cause 





EEPING firm hold upon her wrist, Dabble told what he ex- 

pected her to do: After the whites had left for the Country 
Club, Cora must place a light in the rear window of the dining- 
room, which adjoined the parlor where the wedding presents were 
displayed. When everything was safe, she must darken that room 
and remove the light. Then Dabble and his partner would enter 
through the window, leaving marks of a hatchet to prove that it 
was an outside job. Further to avert suspicion from Cora, they 
would gag, blindfold and bind her in a chair—then get away with 
the valuables. 

“T wont do it,” Cora defied him. 

“You jes thinks you wont,’ Dabble sneered. “ ’Sposin’ I tips 
off de sheriff? Den he takes you to de Louisiana pen for five 
years.” 

“You aint got the nerve, 
sump’n, dey’ll hang you.” 

Instead of blazing out in fury, Dabble only laughed: “Taint no 
jail built for me, an’ nary rope made. Co’se I don’t go to de 


” 


the quadroon retorted. “If / tell 


sheriff my own self, but I sends him word dat a gal named 
Olympe Gueydan is in Vicksburg workin’ for Doctor Hardaway, 
an’ de Louisiana pen will pay a hundred dollars reward.” 

This threat could be so easily carried out that Cora’s head 
reeled dizzil’, and she was scarcely conscious of what Dabble 
went on saying: 


The Devil Dog 


“*Sposin’ you beats me to it? You can’t tell de sheriff nothin’, 
‘cept you seen me here. He already knows dat; but seein’ me 
is a long ways from ketchin’ me. Co’se, de sheriff ’gins to study 
an’ say to hisself: ‘Oh, yes; she’s de same gal what ’scaped wid 
Dabble, an’ I'll jes pick up dat hundred doilars reward for her.’ 

Cora closed her eyes, trying to shut out all the horrors that 
passed before them—her arrest, the shame of Miss Dell and th 
Doctor, Andrew’s humiliation, Nanette left among the orphans 


“T tells you,” Dabble insisted, “dis job is a cinch. All you 
got to do is set dat light in de window an’ move it ag’in. I does 
de rest. Den I don’t never bother you no mo’. You kin live 


easy, fine house, plenty money, good clo’es.” The devil’s voice 
kept seducing her until Cora wavered and questioned: 

“You promises to go way? For good?” 

“Sholy. I aint fool enough to stay here. I’m done wid Vicks- 
burg. One week in a town, den pass it up; dat’s my ticket.” 

“All right, then,’ Cora agreed. “Tell me exactly what I got 
to do.” 


"THE Hardaway home withdrew its dignity in a sort of gray 

retirement amongst a grove of oaks. At the curb in front 
a dozen autos honked, just for fun; their lights flashed along the 
asphalt, and the hilarious party rolled away to the Country Club 
Only one car tarried, the Doctor’s runabout, while its owner 
turned as he was leaving his door. 

“Cora,” he inquired, “is everything locked?” 

“Yes sir.” The quadroon maid, in white apron and cap, fum- 
bled with her hand upon the knob, and dared not speak louder, 
for Dabble might be listening: “Doctor, I hates to be ’sistin’, 
but somebody ought to stay here wid me.” 

“Pshaw! There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

“T aint scared, sir, but—” Her glance shifted toward the 
parlor where glass and jewels and burnished silver caught a 
prismatic radiance from the chandelier. 

“Those things are perfectly safe,’ the easy-going physician 
laughed. ‘We'll get home by twelve.” 

From her position in the wide doorway, the quadroon’s anxious 
eyes gazed after him until his car had disappeared like the others; 
then she closed the door, locked and also bolted it—a most sig- 
nificant precaution. 

Inside and alone, dark-garbed Cora backed herself against the 
white door-panels, and stood with arms outstretched, as if nailed 
to a cross from which there could be no deliverance. A moment, 
and the girl’s knees seemed to weaken; she staggered to the stair- 
way, gave a helpless twist to her body, crumpled and collapsed. 
There she huddled on the bottom step, staring at the floor, her 
slim brown fingers interlaced, grappling and clutching at each 
other. Out of her torture came words, disjointed, half-coherent 
words: 

“Dere ought to be some way. 
got to do it.” 

One resolute arm grasped the banisters and pulled herself up- 
right. Her figure steadied. She stood away from the newel-post, 
relying upon her own strength. “I got to do it.” 

Swiftly she moved, straight to her purpose—and silently. 
stiff starched garments scarcely rustled. 

The front parlor Cora did not touch; she only glanced at the 
jewelers’ boxes, silver and cut glass in dazzling array. But the 
room behind, the dining-room, must be darkened; so she closed 
the sliding doors between. Next, from a closet underneath the 
staircase, she took an oil lamp and placed it, lighted, in the 
window where Dabble had directed. This would signal him, but 
he was not to break in until she had removed the lamp. 

Now she darted upstairs, and came speeding down again with 
one hand beneath her apron, while fiery excitement smoldered in 
the blackness of her eyes. 

Passing through the hall toward the rear, Cora paused midway, 
not in hesitation nor with a thought of turning back, but only to 
make certain that no detail had been overlooked. 

“I got to do it.” She spurred herself into the dining-room, 
extinguished the window lamp and restored it to the closet. Once 
more her glittering eyes searched the room. Everything was 
ready. Deliberately now the quadroon switched off all electric 
lights; nor did she tremble as she closed the hall door, and her- 
self remained within the dining-room. 

Erect and unbreathing, alert yet still as a graven idol, Cora 
waited. It could not be long. It was not long. Now! She 
sensed a wary tread outside, and a crunching among the flower- 
beds—Dabble must be placing a box below the window. She 
heard a scraping of wood; he must be setting another box on top 
of the first. Now! Now! He was (Continued on page 144) 
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Told 


By 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


lf you were to encounter Beatrice Grimshaw on her 
adopted heath,—in Papua, that is, where she has lived 
for the past eighteen years,—you would meet a genial, 
smiling, hearty woman who is more at ease in riding- 
breeches and high field-boots than in skirts and the 
other accouterments of femininity, and who would fas- 
cinate you for hours with tales of her own adventures 
in the South Seas—such adventures as she recounts here. 
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I lit a stick, and my pipe from that. 
‘Where you come from?” he asked. 


geese staggered in, and asked me what I thought I was 
playing. The ship rolled so much that there was some ex- 
cuse for his question. One could not hold on to the notes. 

“Bit of an old song,” I told him, clutching at a handful of 
bass, as the piano bucked away from me. “Something my grand- 
mother used to sing. She sat and quavered away at it—all about 
people who were neither here nor there, because they were dead. 
‘Fair Dove, oh, Fond Dove,’ or something like that.” 

“But you were singing something else,” objected Archer. 

I can see him now—his wide, brown-bearded face, rocking like 
a pendulum against the maple panels of the music-room; his 
smile was steady, half amused. I liked Archer. It doesn’t matter 
now. 

I answered him: “There used to be a schoolboy annual of sorts 
at home, years ago—and a poem, and a picture, in it. Fellow 
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I pulled off the leaves. Beneath them lay the body of a man. And the face was the face of Archer. 


sitting on a rock, with his head in his hands, and the sun going 
down all yellowy, and the sky black over where it was going 
down. And waves standing right up. I couldn’t ever remember 
more than a verse, but it went to that tune of my granny’s. 
Sounds like a dead man’s tune, anyhow.” And I sang the verse, 
playing the air in the bass, with a sound of waves, as it goes in 
the song. And it went to the schoolboy poem: 


There were sixteen hands all told when we sailed, 
And here I am today, 

Left all alone, for the rest went down, 

With the ship in an unknown bay 


Archer stared at me, sucking on his pipe. “What made you 
fancy that?” he asked. 

I did not answer for a minute; I went on trying to play. The 
ship was behaving pretty badly. Each time she took it green 
across the bows, she’d bury herself, and give things up, and then 
she would make one more try, and lift her head, and plunge like 
a frightened horse. 

We were the only passengers; it was hurricane. season, in the 
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wrong part of the Pacific, and a crazy little old boat, with short 
officers and crew. We'd had engine trouble too, and been obliged 
to run away off our course to dodge the gale, and God knows 
where we were. On the whole, things looked bad. That was why 
I did not answer at first. But presently it occurred to me that 
Archer was not a nervous person, any more than myself, and so I 
replied: 

“TI always liked the picture and the tune, and I can’t get them 
out of my head, because we’re just sixteen in this wretched old 
hooker.” 

He laughed a little. We knew something of each other. Archer 
was a kindly chap, who never took the last apple, or loafed in 
his berth when people wanted a four at bridge, or talked about 
fellows when they weren’t there. I believe he had been a parson, 
and knocked it off because of some kink connected with litanies, 
or about the thing they tie round their necks—trubric, or something 
like that. 

As for me, I had told him about my governor and how he’d 
dropped our place back home, and the cash that kept it going, 
out of his pocket somehow, when he was pogo-jumping on the 
Stock Exchange. So I wasn’t going to get married to a person 
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called Anne—probably—and I was going to undertake farming in 
New Zealand. 

Anne used to say I looked like a young Roman emperor. It was 
sickening of her, but she meant no harm. Oddly enough, Archer 
got on to that too. He asked me: “What tune do you suppose 
Nero played, when Rome was burning?” 

I didn’t answer. The ship was doing a lot of queer stunts, and 
I could hear the captain shouting down from the bridge. We 
were running half-speed; the wretched engines could hardly be 
kept alive. I went on playing; and Archer, by and by, reeled 
away again, holding on to things. 

I shall always. think that something was trying to talk to me 
that day. What? The sweet little cherub, I suppose, that keeps 
watch over the life of Jack. It might as well give a mere 
passenger a turn sometimes. Anyhow, when the thing came, I 
was prepared. 

It happened later in the day, near sunset, and a dirty sunset 
too, yellow and low down, with the backs of the waves almost 
wiping it out. I was on the boat-deck, holding on, and looking 
out west, and thinking how like it all was to the poem. “Sixteen 
hands all told,” went ringing through my mind. 





A heavy squall of rain came up, and for a minute 
you could not see anything ten yards away. In the 
middle of the squall, our wretched, laboring engine 
gave one last kick, and stopped. We lost steerage- 
way almost at once, and began yawing round, broad- 
side to the beating seas. 

Then the squall cleared off, and went trampling 
away to east. And in the clear shining that came 
after, I saw the monster wave. It was what one calls 
a “tidal” wave, God knows why. I saw it rearing, 
ever so far away; it looked like the whole sea stand- 
ing on end, 

I don’t know what the Captain or anyone else was 
doing. I had eyes for only one thing: that wave 
coming on us like the end of the world. I knew what 
was going to happen as if I had seen it all. 

“She'll roll right over,’ I thought, tearing off my 
coat. ‘Everyone will be sucked down.” I was run- 
ning as I thought. I got to the end of the vessel, 
and dived. 

As I went, some sailor snatched at me; he thought 
I had gone mad. Nobody ever saw him again. 

In a flash, as I fell, I saw the loom of an island, 
and the horns of a wide-stretched bay. Then the 
light went green, and salt stung in my nostrils, and 
I fought, and held my breath. 

When I got my head up again, I could scarce get 
wind at first; the air seemed as thick as snow, and 
pressed against me in front like a wall. My limbs, 
somehow or other, kept their senses, though I did 
not, and steered me till I recovered. When things 
cleared up, I saw, but could scarce believe, where I 
was, and what I was doing. I was surf-riding, after 
the way I had tried in Honolulu, when I stopped 
there for a little while, to learn that sport. But the 
sport this time was sport for gods. Surely no man 
before, in all the history of the sea, had ridden as I 
rode—had seized the million-to-one chance that I 
caught at when I rose, clutching a loose plank that 
had drifted to me, and flung myself on the neck of 
the tidal wave. 

Half dead with the choking smother of the spindrift, 
deafened with the bellow of the trampling water, 
I yet had senses to exult, in that wild moment, as I 
and the giant comber went shuttling across the sea. 
I still regret, more than you could understand, the 
swiftness of the passage, the speedy end. For I shall 
never, in any sea of-the world, ride in that fashion 
again. 

It ended and I found myself, or lost myself, in a 
hammering welter of shallows. There I fought and 
drowned for minutes, or years, and I was swept past 
something, and I caught it, and missed it. And again 
I caught, and held it. The backwash tore at my 
thighs, but I held on. In a brief lull, I seized the 
thing, and wreathed limbs about it to climb, and I 
knew that it was a tree, 

For a while, when I was out of that horror of 
choking and rolling over, I could only hold on to the branch I 
had reached, letting my heart shake me as the racing screw had 
shaken the lost ship, and filling my starved lungs again and again. 
Then I began to look about me. Below the tree, there: was a 
terrible mess of broken trunks and boughs, and matted great 
palm leaves, and there was water, shallow and boiling, among the 
roots of the trees that stood upright. And there were sheets of 
salt ocean spread over a waste of mud. And the thick yellow 
foam one sees on stormy days was piled in wads like mattresses, 
all shivering, on the tops of the low bushes inland. When I 
turned upon my narrow perch, to look behind me, I saw a fear- 
some tide-rip, tossed like little mountains, in a gray, wide bay, 
and over the edges of the island I could see the open sea, with 
a cream-maned monster wave, far off, that swept it from rim to 
rim. And sunset, going out in yellow, low down. But no ship! 

I left my tree, when I was sure that all was safe, and waded 
through the wreckage below. It was growing dusk; the night air 
was warm, but my wet shirt and trousers felt chill upon me. I 
went up the’ beach, beyond the flooded spaces, to a spot where 
I could see that there was long, dry grass growing on the edges 
of a mighty swamp. I picked armfuls (Continued on page 136) 
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NTHONY HOLDEN was the sort of young man who likes the 
4 Arcade in his Arcady. To him Nature was a cripple that 
must lean hard on a good road-house or two, a golf-course and 
any other crutches devised by the brain of man. For. this reason 
it was quite natural that he should pick out Atlantic City as the 
scene of his convalescence from an operation. 

But there are other things to know about Anthony beyond the 
fact that he liked an art-cured scenery: he was twenty-nine; he 
was extremely good-looking; he was dressed so well that you 
never realized it; he was educated so well that you never realized 
that, either. Anthony really liked music; and every time the 
orchestra lapsed into the Sextette from “Lucia,” he was wont to 
look up from his entrée and say to the sabled and orchided girl 
opposite: “What’s that pretty thing they’re playing?” 

Anthony belonged to several good clubs. They 
were not the most exclusive ones, but he had 
every reason to be hopeful. He was being taken 
up. Starting in after he got out of college with 
a rich set that tried to be smart, he had slowly 
gained a foothold- with a smart set that tried 
to be nothing—and succeeded. No longer were 
his week-ends confined to plangent Long Island 
house-parties. Social secretaries of the big places 
on the Hudson, hungrily alert for just such 
combinations of talent as he represented, had 
marked him as their prey. So far, however, he 
was merely an alternate at such parties. 

That he had gone so far was due very largely 
to Dalton Nicholls, a man much older than An- 
thony. Nicholls was very cultured: he could 
talk about the paintings and the poems of the 
‘Tang dynasty; he knew the kind of marks which 
make a fine vase finer; and as for music, he was 
one of those people who realize when Kreisler 
isn’t playing his best or when the brasses are too 
loud for the strings, and he recognized a sym- 
phony long before it came to the scherzo move- 
ment 

When Anthony first met. Nicholls, he had got 
to the full the force of a similar lifting of spirit 
He had been introduced at a Harvard Club din- 
ner, and afterward he had been conscious that 
Nicholls was asking somebody who he was. The 
older man had not said a word in reply to the 
whispered information, but every raw surface in 
the consciousness of Holden had winced. ‘“Oh— 
that Holden!” Nicholls had said the familiar 
thing so loud that the whole noisy room had 
seemed to Anthony to stop and listen. 

It was not, indeed, for some months after this 
that Anthony really accepted the friendship 
which Nicholls seemed bent upon proffering him. 

Even then he did not understand in the least why he had been 
thus picked out. One day in Nicholls’ club, however, he thought 
he had at last hit upon the reason. 

“By Jove,” the dilettante had said suddenly that afternoon, as 
he looked up at Anthony, standing with both hands on the top 
of a big leather-covered chair, “I know now who it is. Donatello! 
Of course, of course—same lift of the chin, same clean head, 
same clean, proud eye! That chair now might be your buckler— 
Fifth Avenue, your dragon. Donatello—don’t know who he was. 
do you? Certainly not—you’re much too wise to have information.” 
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A queer little look flickered across Anthony’s face. “Yes,” he 
said slowly, with the effect of making some admission, creditable 
only in the haughty honesty which it required, “I do know Don- 
atello.” 

The other man gave a slight laugh. “Well, well,” said he, “you 
can live it down, Tony. After all, a man misses something by 
not knowing him. There was about Donatello that exquisite 
breath of decay, that sumptuousness that comes just before art 
crumbles into prettiness. In the St. George statue he was truly 
sumptuous—with his Italian imagination he showed how an Eng- 





lish soldier ought to look, better than Kipling himself. And you, 
Tony, are the very St. George.” 

Anthony said nothing, but as he realized that the older man 
was ticketing him in his collection of objets d’art, he felt a sud- 


den tremendous resentment. Why should Nicholls have the right 


to dispose of him in that insolent tone as belonging to a different- 


world? 


ANTHONY finished his novel in an hour. 
at the lonely boardwalk and the lonelier sea. Then he got out 
his fountain-pen and tablet. For a moment his face had that 
provisional, slightly imbecile expression which the stranded vaca- 
tionist always assumes when he sits down before the postcards of 
local scenes. To whom should he write? Direction was ob- 


The young man peered 
about him violently. He 
was just in time to see 
a man’s head beside a 
woman's before the two 
speakers disappeared. 


viously only a secondary matter; yet it is significant that the 
pen lapsed eventually into: “My dear Peggy.” 
Having got this far, however, Anthony hesitated. 


This was 
only natural. When you have reached that stage in your friend- 
ship with a young lady where she says in a very low tone, “Don’t, 
please—you will spoil everything,’ something has got to be done 
about it. And this was exactly where Anthony had arrived with 
Peggy Wentworth, Nicholls’ lovely débutante niece. Did he want 
to spoil everything old to build something new? Could he, even 
if he wanted to? 

A little widening of the fine-cut nostrils, a deeper indentation 
of the fine-cut mouth, accompanied this last challenging thought. 
His mind traveled back to September when, as the guest of 
Nicholls, he had for the first time touched the sacrosanct gayeties 
of Newport. He recalled how Peggy had looked that last day of 
his visit as together they came from their swim, how the sun had 


Then he looked out . 


shone on her red lips and her wet smooth skin. Not being a lit- 
erary young man, Anthony had failed to say: “You look as if the 
Norseman had left you here on Bailey’s Beach.” His eyes, how- 
ever, had not failed to say something. For very slowly those eyes 
had turned away. The young man’s pulse hastened now as he re- 
membered the fear that had been in them just before they 
turned. 

It was in them again that night at the Lowerys’ dance. Was 
it any wonder that there in the moonlit court, amid scented shrub- 
bery and flying Daphnes carved in stone, there where light-hearted 
music was engaged in its old immortal conflict with the heavy- 
hearted sea, he had felt for one instant the ruthless male’s de- 
termination to turn her fear into his triumph? It had not been 
her whispered, “Don’t!” which had stopped him. Suddenly, 
sharply, Anthony had started to weigh this present triumph against 
his larger one. 

In all the weeks that had gone by since this time, he had not 
been able to decide his question of values. Such being the case, 
he was glad that his intercourse with her had been confined to notes 
thanking her for the flowers she had sent him to the hospital. Now, 

however, he could no longer. take advantage of the 
impersonal brevity permitted a sick man. His answer 
to her. little letter written him from Virginia must 
be more indicative. “My dear Peggy—” Anthony 
stared at the words and wondered how “my” and 
how “dear” Peggy really was. If it was true that 
he loved her, he knew surely that he could make 
her love him. Yet, even so, would that atone for 
the loss of self-respect if he arrived at his own king- 
dom merely as the prince-consort, the husband of 
the most beautiful and the wealthiest débutante of 
that year? Could, too, the knowledge of his own mo- 
tives armor him against what people would inevi- 
tably say? ‘Anthony Holden—yes, you know, that 
Holden—married a girl ten years younger than him- 
self—took advantage of—oh, well, what could you 
expect?” He heard people in clubs and people at 
dinners speaking like this of him, and resolutely he 
put down on paper: “It seems to me that the notes 
I wrote to all my friends in the hospital rather fell 
down.” 
He surveyed that sentence almost respectfully. 
He certainly had done it. Nothing could be more 
tranquilly inclusive and therefore exclusive than 
these words. And then suddenly the thought of how 
she would look as she read that “to all my friends.” 
Violently he tore up the page. 
It was just as he stuffed the mutilated fragments 
into his pockets that footsteps halted a little dis- 
tance back of him. Obscured by his cagelike chair, Anthony 
heard a man’s voice speaking in Italian, and though the words 
were drowned by the pounding waves, a woman’s stressed protest 
came to him distinctly. 

“Na, na, na, na, na!” Like a little scale, with that pungency 
given the softest Latin voice. by the high pitch running down 
into a little throaty croon, the one monotonous negation inter- 
rupted again and again the man’s entreaties. 

Anthony’s face changed. One might.almost have suspected that 
the “No” which was like a little descending scale had touched 
some chord ef painful memory. Yet all the time he was straining 
to hear more. And when suddenly the voices stopped and foot- 
steps receded, the young man peered abou. him so violently that 
he upset the book on his rug-swathed knees. 

He was just in time to see a man’s head beside a woman’s head 
of Florentine darkness before the two speakers disappeared into 
the solarium. With some disappointment Anthony recognized in 
the man the violinist of the hotel orchestra he had heard the eve- 
ning before. The woman he had never seen. 

“Probably his wife,” surmised the young man. “He was no 
doubt telling her they ought to have macaroni for supper, and 
she was pleading for beans. Those people can always make that 
sound like an opera.” 

Yet, though he thus dismissed the drama of those little repeated 
protests, he could not quite dismiss some impression left by his 
one glimpse of the back of that dark head. Indeed as a few min- 
utes afterward he walked slowly into the solarium, his face was a 
little set. But she was not here. Neither was the violinist. Half 
disappointed, half relieved, Anthony walked into the dining-room. 

When he came out, he had almost forgotten. It was with a 
start, therefore, that he saw sitting in front of the piano where 
last night a big German had been accompanying—her! _Irresist- 
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ibly, unconsciously, he stopped in front of the platform and stared 
upward. She was not playing now. Her hands were folded in 
her lap. Above that still curve of her satin gown a long, slender 
throat carried her gaze out beyond the music-rack, out beyond, 
so it seemed to Anthony, everything in this world. 

With all of the pang that he had expected, and something more, 
Anthony stood transfixed before that upraised profile—clearly cut 
as that on a coin, warmly pale as that on a canvas and shadowed 
by dark hair from the last dipping wave of which fell two long 
pendants of jet. Then all at once he became conscious that the 
violinist was staring at him resentfully 

“Er,” said Anthony briskly, “what was that pretty thing you 
were just playing?” 

It was not the violinist who answered him. “It ees the Sex- 
tette from ‘Lucia,’” said the ‘cellist with a pleasant smile. But 
as Anthony moved away to a lounge in the center of the solarium, 
the smile departed. 

“And,” he hissed to the violinist, “it is for such swine that we 
play! The jazz—it is all that he knows.” 

He had spoken the last words in perfectly good Italian. And 
in perfectly good Italian Anthony understood. The young man 
wondered then why he had not noticed that the. ’cellist was an 
ugly-looking brute, made more repulsive by the fact that a high 
white forehead and massed dark hair gave him a certain grandeur. 
Throughout the next number Anthony tried to think of what he 
reminded him as he sat there with his head bent over the curving. 
golden-lighted instrument. At last he knew. It was the 
picture of Vulcan in his old mythology. Here was the 
god somehow menialized. 

After the last gypsy strain of a Brahms dance had 
died away, the ’cellist jumped angrily to his feet. 

“Bruto,” he cried, staring down at the girl. “You have 
played it miserably—you should have come in there 
sooner—la, la, la, la la la, la la la—so. It was ruined. 
Why should we play again?” 

“Ma—” The girl turned her face upward, and the 
young man looking on forgot all about the painful mem- 
ories stirred by that dark head. All he knew was that 
his heart was swelling with indignation against the man 
who had brought that look to her eyes. 

“But—” she repeated helplessly. And as she halted, 
her eyes fell upon Anthony. It was not as Anthony, 
however. The young man knew that to her he 
was only one of the guests, only a pattern for 
a gaze of dark despair to fix upon. 

Meanwhile the violinist had stepped forward. 
“But she played it exactly right, Orestes. It 
was you who were wrong—see—there—” And 
he attempted to thrust a sheet of music before 
the other musician’s eyes. The ‘cellist would 
not listen. Lowering his head, he charged down 
the steps of the platform and into the office 
beyond. 

For a moment the other two did not move. 
Then very slowly the girl rose and walked to 
the window behind the platform. The violinist 
followed her, and in reply to his whisper she 
wheeled about. 

“Na, na, na, na, na!” Again Anthony heard 
that little scale of negation, but this time it 
seemed to him more vibrant, more _ intense. 
And as she stood there facing the man with her 
arms folded, there was something almost fierce 
in her eyes. 

“Ma, Emilia, perché?” 

“Because I cannot. I am bound to him, I 
tell you.” The rest of that low utterance 
was lost to Anthony, but what he had heard was 
enough. He drew a long breath. So—that was 
it? She was the ’cellist’s wife. The violinist 
was in love with her. Bravely she was strug- 
gling against her deliverer. It seemed wrong 
to the young man that he should watch further, 
and slowly he moved from the room. 

That night after dinner, however, he found 
himself drawn once more into the lounge in the 
center of the solarium. 

They were in the midst of a number as he 
took his place in front of the platform. It 
was familiar to Anthony, and he tried to think 
where he had last heard it. With puzzled brows 
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he fixed his eyes on: the pianiste’s profile. The long jet earrings 
were shaking now in response to the movement of her arms; the 
cords of her throat were swelling. Even as he tried to place the 
music, it struck Anthony that this throat was a trifle too thin, 
and he remembered now that her full face showed hollows, lost in 
the warm whiteness of the profile. He gave an indignant glance 
at the ‘cellist. What a brute the fellow must be! As if just fol- 
lowing those notes, keeping in time with the other instruments, 
were not enough for a woman, without his ferocious tempers! 

But what was it, anyway, that they were playing? Suddenly as 
he listened to the violinist’s chattering bow, he remembered. A 
harlequin in diamond-patterned tights, a harlequin who limped 
mincingly, who triumphed fawningly, to music that was thin, 
gloating, evil as his face—Pagliacci!” It was the opera where he 
had first met Peggy Wentworth. His mind went back now to 
that night in the Nicholls’ box. He saw again her face strained 
to this echo of a far-off passion; he saw the blue eyes bewildered 
by something so far from their enchanted experience. She was 
dressed in blue and silver brocade. About her throat were the 
pearls which Nicholls had given her at her coming-out a few 
months before. Far and away, she was the most beautiful figure 
in Holden’s kingdom—that kingdom which stretched its silken 
and jeweled arm about the Metropolitan Opera House. He re- 
membered now with what a thrill he had sat here beside her, how 
he had rejoiced to see his cousins, the Holdens, who had always 
refused to meet him, level curious glances at the box. 

An echo of this old thrill tightened his mus- 
cles before he returned once more to the musi- 
cians. By this time “Pagliacci’’ was finished, 
and another of the ’cellist’s fiery departures 
had left his wife and the violinist alone to- 
gether. Quite as if they were figures in a play, 
the young man on the center lounge stared at 
the quiet dark head just beyond the crested 
blond one. What would happen now? He held 
his breath. He was still holding it when the 
man, strumming lightly on his _ violin-strings, 
turned to her with a whispered word. To An- 
thony’s amazement, she replied with a look of 
quick, tumultuous gayety. 

“Ah, how amusing you are, Giovanni!” 
laughed Emilia in her liquid Italian, and for 
the first time the young 
man watching her saw 
how very young she was. 

But though he was 
charmed by that look of 
wild gayety, he was 
also. discomfited, even 
shocked.. “Sentimental 
ass!” he reproved him- 
self. “You ought to 
know those people bet- 
ter by this time. They’re 
children—just children 
—dquarreling one minute, 
laughing the next. There 
isn’t a dime’s worth of 
drama to the whole 
thing.” 

He was confirmed in 
this theory when the 
’cellist came back. They 
all three laughed and 
chattered during the in- 
terludes. Even the hus- 
band seemed to have 
been warmed into wag- 
gishness, and _ several 
times during the next 
few numbers tapped the 
green shade of the over- 
hanging light with his 
great bow to remind the 
violinist of his part. 

But the next evening 
a@ young man who had 


ad left the night before 
“| found him that night with the shamefaced 
waiting for me. He had consciousness that he 
heard of me, he said.” had been making a 
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By Corinne Lowe 


Was it any wonder that there in the moonlit court he had felt for one 
instant the ruthless male's determination to turn her fear into his triumph? 


drama out of a mere group, was again licensed to wonder, to pity, 
to rage. For again the cellist had stormed at the girl. Again the 
violinist had intervened in her behalf. This time she had not said a 
woi . She had not even turned. But the young man had seen the 
swelling of the cords in her throat, and his heart had sickened. 
Why didn’t she leave the brute? Could it be that she was in love 
with him? Was that the meaning of those furtive, appealing, 
tragic little glances which, even when she was playing, she shot 
at the head diving down over its ’cello in a kind of fiendish rap- 
ture? 

He was always deciding during the next week that this was the 
explanation of it all. But he had no sooner made up his mind 
than there would come again one of those times when all three 
musicians chattered joyously together, when Emilia watched like 
a child the goldfish in the pond beneath the window, when she 
turned upon both men that smile of enchanting gayety. It was 
not until the end of the week that Anthony grew more sorry for 
the smile than for anything else. 

“Poor child,” he thought to himself one day as, sitting alone 
on the veranda, her laughing face rose before his eyes. ‘“You can 
see she’s just grabbing that little minute of fun. She knows very 
well it wont last.” 

But though more and more he was haunted by the trio on the 
platform, his pity for the girl took no more active form than if 
he had bought his seat for—say, “Pagliacci.” It was not for 
ten days that the idea of speaking to her ever presented itself. 
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The thought came, of course, after one of her 
husband’s most violent outbreaks. 

“I will not play,’ Anthony had heard the 
‘cellist storm in Italian one night just after he 
had- come back from the office. “Again I have 
spoken to the fool management. They will not 
keep this rabble silent. Tomorrow—tomorrow— 
I leave. Do you hear that, Emilia?” 

“But where will you go, Orestes?” The violin- 
ist had tried to calm him. “Here in Atlantic 
City there is no place else. Do you want to go 
to Canada?” 

“Anywhere—anywhere but this! You do not 
know. But I—I am an artist. Should I, who 
have played with the finest orchestras in Europe, 
be obliged to render Debussy —Gounod—Puccini 
—while old ladies, they jabber about their knit- 
ting and their grandchildren?” 

“Sh!” Taking him by the sleeve, the violinist 
pulled him down off of the platform to a place 
more free from observation. 

“Dear, oh dear, aren’t these musicians temper- 
amental! Now I wonder what’s the matter?” 

As though in a dream, Anthony heard this 
remark of the old lady who had perhaps. been 
most conversationally stimulated by the music. 
She was sitting on the reverse side of the young 
man’s double-seated lounge, and the innocent face 
which she raised from her knitting turned to 
Anthony over their communal back. He did not 
give her the benefit of his Italian. He merely 
made some laughing comment before his eye re- 
turned to the lonely figure in front of the piano. 

Poor girl, would that husband of hers really 
carry out his threat? Would he, for a moment’s 
angry gratification, throw up the only work in 
sight? For just an instant Anthony hesitated. 
Then he found himself walking slowly tuward 
the platform. So suddenly had he passed the im- 
portant landmark where the spectator becomes 
actor, that he himself did not realize it. All he 
knew was that he wanted to offer her a word, a 
look. Every bit of this desire to give was in his 
face as he stood looking up at her from below. 

“Signora,” he almost whispered as she turned 
to meet his eyes. 

And now for the first time, perhaps, Emilia 
saw the young man who so regularly occupied 
the lounge in the center of the solarium, as An- 
thony himself. Very slowly the sense of his 
pitying face rose to her eyes. But it made his 
heart ache to see how soon that look changed tc 
something else—the mechanical brightness with 
which he had so often watched her meeting a 
request or comment from one of the guests. 

“Yes, is there anything you would like to hear?” she smiled at 
him, speaking in.that perfect English which is always made of 
slight imperfections. 

“Si,” replied Anthony gravely. Then with a sudden queer 
little look, with something again of that conscious hardihood that 
had urged him first to a full look at this girl, he added: “I should 
like to hear you play ‘Pagliacci.’”” And he spoke in that perfect 
Italian that shows never an imperfection. 

“Ah—” The little breath trilling down to her throat, the beam- 
ing eyes—these were to greet a new recognition. 

“No, no,” he interrupted swiftly, “I’m not Italian.” 

Her dark eyes opened wide in bewilderment. ‘But, signor,” 
she breathed, “it is incredible. You speak it—the Florentine—so 
—as no foreigner can ever learn.” 

His face, in spite of the compassion which still stayed there, 
was a little set as he answered her. “I was brought up—in 
Florence.” 

“Ah, signor, it is my home. I love every stone in it. And you 
too—” 

“Ves, of course, of course,” he interrupted hastily. “But what 
I wanted to tell you, signora—” 

She gave a little smile. “Signorina,”’ she corrected. 
Del Nero.” 

He could not help it. His.face showed her his bewilderment. 

“Na, na, na, na, na!” And this time Anthony heard the scale- 
like negation alive with horror. “He is no relation—Signor Fer- 
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nando. He is just a—friend, one who has been most good, most 
kind.” 

It was a defense both of herself and of the ’cellist—Anthony 
got the pathetic dignity of that, just as the other two came back. 
He got also that beseeching little look which she turned upon the 
fellow as she explained softly: “I have met just now some one 
who loves Florence.” E 

The ‘cellist gave him one of his loud smiles—he always did it 
to a guest—even as he turned to the girl. “How often have I 
told you!” he hissed in Italian. 

“Ah, signor,” interrupted the young man serenely, and then in 
his perfect Italian, he added: “I hope it is not true—what I just 
heard you say about leaving the hotel.” 

As Anthony returned to his seat in the lounge, he took pleasure 
in remembering the discomfiture which had followed upon this 
display of an unsuspected accomplishment. Yet gradually the 
triumph was lost in something very near to horror. Would Fer- 
nando find means to punish the girl for the episode with a friendly 
stranger? For the first time it occurred to Anthony that the 
fellow looked, as he sat there, arms out about the golden-lighted, 
curving instrument, one rapacious claw darting here and there 
over its strings, like some ferocious crab surrounding its prey. 

“It’s as if he wanted to squeeze the heart out of beauty itself,” 
he thought to himself. And then he smiled. “You're getting 
this from them,” he admonished himself. 


T was in vain, however, that he tried to put away romantic 

speculations. All that evening and all through the next day he 
said over and over to himself: “How can she be—with that 
brute? Yet he has some power over her—more—oh, much more 
than gratitude—or why would she be so afraid of him? It isn’t, 
surely, that she couldn’t get another job—a wonderful pianiste 
like that. But—” The but to which he went back always was 
that shuddering little “Na” with which she had greeted his un- 
spoken surmise of her being married to Fernando. And he in- 
evitably followed it with, “And why, if he got jealous of me 
yesterday, isn’t he jealous of the violinist?” 

The whole thing was getting on his nerves. He began to 
realize that the next day, while he found himself waiting tensely 
for the first strains of the orchestra. When no strains came, he 
began to be thoroughly angry with himself. He was so angry 
that he walked from his lunch-table through the solarium without 
glancing to right or left. He did not see, therefore, that the 
platform was empty. He did not see anything until right there 
at the office door he came upon her. 

“Why, signorina!” With a heart hastened in its beat, he had 
seen that she had on hat and coat, that she was leaving. Could 
it be—was she going to Canada—with him? 

“Ah, signor, good afternoon!” And she wheeled about to him 
with one of those smiles that was like the swirl of some glad 
nymph from a night woods. “Is this not the good fortune? 
Signor Fernando was kept away this afternoon. So—we cannot 
play—not until tonight.” 

Oh, no, she couldn’t be! If she were, she would not be so 
radiant now at missing Fernando this afternoon. Suddenly An- 
thony felt happy as she herself, and a few minutes later he found 
himself asking her something which he had never dreamed he 
would. For a minute she hesitated, and the young man saw in- 
dignantly the absent Fernando arise between them. Then his 
heart pounded in triumph. She had consented to come out with 
him. A few minutes later they were being wheeled together up 
the boardwalk toward the shops and the big hotels, the shooting- 
galleries and Japanese ping-pong places. 

It was touching to him to see her gay response to every minute 
of that ride. He understood it partly when she turned to him 
with her swift, beaming smile. 

“Ah, signor, does it not make one feel like a monarch—to 
ride so? One might almost believe that this was our kingdom and 
that the good people had arranged all this festa in our honor.” 

Anthony smiled back at her. “The kingdom is divided among 
too many princes to suit me,” he replied lightly, looking about 
at the constant procession of wheel-chairs moving up and down 
the boardwalk. 

“Ah, but what difference can that make, signor—so, when each 
one of us is feeling as if he himself were the great prince? Is 
it not what happens here—inside of us,”—and she tapped her 
heart with a shabbily gloved hand,—‘that makes us the real 
monarch?” 

She had touched something which concerned Anthony; yet An- 
thony did not know it. “Perhaps,” said he. Then he added: 
“You can’t expect me to cherish much sentiment for these chairs. 


That Holden 


I've had to ride in the beastly things too much. You see, I can’t 
walk more than a mile or so.” 

“Ah, it is true, then? You have been ill—I was saying to the 
others but last night how pale you looked.” The tender, alarmed 
croon of her voice—he resisted its sweetness with a memory. Just 
so had fat old Felicia, his nurse, spoken when he lost his penknife 
that day on the Ponte Vecchio. “Everything is opera with those 
people,” Anthony reminded himself sternly. 

Aloud he said in his very lightest tone: 
in your—throne, regina mia?” 

Her look had been turned upward to the decklike veranda which 
the biggest of the steamer-hotels thrusts out upon the boardwalk, 
and it came back from the people in the deck-chairs to the beau- 
tiful moleskin coat in one of the shop windows. 

“Na, na,” replied Emilia softly, with eyes turned back to the 
gray fur coat. “It is my very first ride.” 
Incredulously he stared down at her. 

just come to Atlantic?” 

“Me—just come? I have been here these two years now.” 

“And you have played always at the Radnor with—with—” 

“With Signor Fernando—yes.” Her voice, quick, even a little 
harsh, was accompanied by a jerk of the head that took her 
profile from his eyes. 

“And you like it here?” 

“Like it?” There was a shuddering intake of breath. 
I hate it!” 

“Then why do you stay, signorina?” He had allowed himself 
a full minute’s survey of the flaming, passionate face before he 
spoke. : 

“That is a very long story, signor,” said she gravely. “Some 
day perhaps I may tell it to you. Then you will say to yourself 
with that little smile of yours—so vera, vera light, so vera, vera 
kind: ‘Ah, those people!’ ” 

“But I wont—I swear to you I wont. Tell me, signorina, what 
was it brought you here first?” Like her, he lapsed now for the 
first time into English. 

“Well, you see, when I came to Newa York, I had studied the 
music in Milano, in Paris. I was—what you call it—the 
prodeegee? Already I saw myself sitting on the stage in my 
blue and gold brocade dress—ah, signor, I am afraid it was of 
the dress I thought most. You see, I could make the Chopin 
come to me so vera, vera easa, but the dress—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Anthony a little huskily. His mind 
went back just then to some one who had worn a blue and gold 
brocade, to Peggy Wentworth queening it over his kingdom 
the night of “Pagliacci.” ‘And what happened then?” 

“Niente, signor, niente. I could not go with the concert— 
there was no one who knew me—nothing but agencies that must 
have a thousand dollah, two thousand dollah, before they would 
so much as speak with me. Ah, signor, you can nevah, nevah 
sa how hard it is to get them to hear your music in Newa 

ork.” 

He looked at the lovely dark profile above its shabby coat, and 
something kept him from speaking. Was it because he was re- 
membering then all those little dinners where he had been across 
the table to the sabled and orchided girl and asked: “What is 
that pretty thing they are playing?” Was it because he saw him- 
self accepting so carelessly a bounty wrought out of pain like this? 

“So,” he heard her voice going on a little drearily, “the time 
came when I had no money. I had a room with some of my coun- 
trymen—it was in a tenement house on Thompson Street. They 
had been vera, vera kind to me, but I could not go on—why, 
signor, I had sold everything—even the turquoises and pearls that 
my grandmother gave me. I was desperate in my heart—” 

“But signorina,”—he turned away so as not to see the working 
of her face,—‘‘was it not a little foolhardy to come here without 
money, without friends?” Unconsciously he spoke now in Italian 
—perhaps it was to take from his inquiry everything but gentleness. 

“Ah,” she cried, turning on him breathlessly, “but that is just 
it, signor. I thought I had—a friend.” 

“Si?” answered Anthony and his tone caught the intensity of 
her own. 

“That, signor, is my story—the one that will make you smile— 
so vera, vera light, so vera, vera kind. ‘Those people!’ This 
you will say to yourself.” 

“But I swear to you I will not. 
this—friend?” 


“Do you ride often 


“But perhaps you have 


“Ah, how 


Tell me, signorina, who was 


“THEY were moving along toward the Inlet now, and Anthony 
always remembered afterward how the afternoon sun pelted 
down upon the ocean and how the (Continued on page 162) 
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Since the birth of this pub- 
lication it has published 
much of the best work of 
those men who, first natu- 
ralists, afterwards tellers 
of tales, have achieved their 
greatest success in depiction 
of animal life. The latest 
of these is Courtney Ryley 
Cooper, whose stories are 
cast against the background 
of the circus. This spring 
he will again go “on the 
show,” for the purpose of 
gathering further material. 
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Robinson looked upon 
him as a-great chimpan- 
zee with no knowledge 
of his power save when 
called to use his strength 
upon rope or hatch, 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


T was not more than a month after the World Famous Circus 

had purchased Kivu that they transferred him from the menag- 
erie to a place of honor in the “kid-” or side-show, and ordered a 
banner showing him—according to the imagination of the painter 
—in his native jungles, a fierce, beetle-browed creature, fighting 
a horde of hunters as he carried a screaming native woman to 
his lair in the tree-tops. Not that Kivu ever had fought anyone 
in the jungles—Cap’n Robinson of the schooner Kenilcove had 
bought .him at Capetown for two jugs of whisky when he was 
little more than an infant. But the circus is in the business of 
giving the people what they want—and the sign-painter knew his 
trade. Therefore he used the lure of savagery, leaving the real 
attributes of Kivu to be revealed when once the crowd was 
within, and the lecturer going through his adenoidal rote upon 
the benefits of environment, the taming of savage _ instincts 
through the saving grace of human association and the natural 
bidding of an evolutionary instinct. 

Besides, there had been a certain amount of foundation for 
the sign-painter’s fancy. He had seen Kivu the day after his 
arrival “on the circus.” And that was the day which followed 
Cap’n Robinson’s departure—when, with a thousand times the 
cost of the animal, Cap’n Robinson had returned to the schooner 
Kenilcove, a bit downcast at the loss of a pet, yet more than 
recompensed with the thought of an addition to his bank-account, 
brought about simply through the sale of a beast that had cost 





only its food, and had more than repaid for its existence on his 
ratty little schooner by its faithfulness, its comicalities, its sheer 
joy of living. 

Back in Capetown the natives: who had sold Kivu described 
him as a kula-kamba. Cap’n Robinson looked upon him merely 
as a great good-natured, black-faced chimpanzee, strong enough 
to tear a man limb from limb, yet with no seeming knowledge of 
his power, save when the sudden winds blew and the roaring 
crew called him to use his tremendous strength upon rope or 
line or hatch, laboring beside them in dull, silly fashion, yet ac- 
complishing more than any one of them. The circus would call 
him a gorilla, of course—but that was none of Cap’n Robin- 
son’s business. He had parted with Kivu, been paid for him, de- 
posited the money; and that was sufficient. 

Naturally, the crew would miss him. That was inevitable. 
There were times when the sea was lonely, when a buffoon like 
Kivu came in very handy about the fo’c’stle at night, to frolic 
and ‘roll and tumble with the ecstasies of out-of-tune music, to 
stamp his funny flat feet and jerk his bowed legs in imitation of 
a dance to the accompaniment of a squealing accordion, or merely 
to sit in the light of the lantern, studiously playing with ropes, 
and the fashioning of knots which patient seamen had taught him. 

Yes, there would be times when he would be missed—and 
greatly. For Kivu, during the eight years in which he had 
roamed the Kenilcove, deck, mast and dank hold, had, under the 
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tutelage of many a master, learned more than the 
ordinary chimpanzee is likely to know. There is 
plenty of work about a tramp windjammer—plenty 
of things for muscles to do, if the muscles are 
willing. And Kivu had looked on it all as play. 
On board the Kenilcove they had never checked up 
on him when he had tied off a line—his fine art of 
mimicry had made his imitation perfect. Nor had 
they paused to help him if the weight of cask or 
bale was too great for him, when, in the tasks of 
loading, they allowed him to assist in the simpler 
stacking. They had merely tossed him a bar, and 
gone on: with their duties. Once a great ape is 
shown the main principle a few times, it does not 
take him long to master the law of leverage. And 
on the Kenilcove there had been plenty of tutors— 
especially when that tutoring meant the assistance 
of a tremendous, broad-shouldered, thick-torsoed 
brute, glad to work and strive and struggle, merely 
for the fun of it. But this was not the side of 
Kivu that the sign-painter had seen. 

Instead, it was the picture of him that day after 
his arrival in the menagerie, surrounded by steel 
bars for the first time in his existence, pounding, 
first at the heavy floor of his cage, then at its metal 
roof, leaping in quick bounds about the narrow 
confines of his den, his voice strident, his eyes deep 
and gleaming beneath their black penthouses, his 
tremendous mouth wide-spread in frightene | anger. 
First impressions are lasting. The painter made his 
picture as Kivu might have appeared in the jungle. 
After all, the job of a circus banner-man is to get 
the business. 

His job done, the banner-painter had lost interest; 
but the circus had not. Kivu had been allowed to 
rave, to tear about his cage, to glut himself with 
grief, with never an interruption by menagerie 
superintendent or attendant. The crowds had 
passed before his den—always beyond the safe 
reaches of the guard-ropes. And the rest of the 
menagerie, with its gray bulk of elephants shutting 
out the view of the far side-walls, with its cat- 
dens, its led-stock and ‘its ugly-tempered camels, 
bad gone about its accustomed routine—with no ap- 
parent interest in the creature that, without avail, 
roared and bellowed and screeched for free- 
dom. For the circus understood: that there must 
be suffering before surcease, that no human words 
could take away from this caged thing the innate 
fear which the odor of the great cats carried to 
his nostrils, that no remedy save the gradual knowl- 
edge of security could free him from his terror at 
the sight of the hulking elephants, no balm heal 
his wounds save that of the natural desire for 
companionship—when that desire should come of 
his own willing. So hour after hour, day after day 
they ignored him, until, weakened from hunger, 
from .exhaustion and from loneliness, he slumped 
to the floor of his cage, a great, shaggy, staring 
thing, looking across the way to the cat-cages as 
if in wonder that their occupants did not attack. 
Then it was that Limpy came forward. 

They always gave such jobs to Limpy around the World Famous 
—perhaps because there was a natural appeal about him, his 
dragging walk, his sympathy, his softness of voice, his under- 
standing. A leaf of lettuce had been his offering of peace, placed 
cautiously, silently between the bars—followed by the long period 
of waiting until at last, hunger triumphant over fear, the crooked 
black hand had reached forward to take it. Then Limpy had 
begun to talk—the tones carrying a message of friendship, of 
interest and of good will. Three days later Limpy entered the 
cage without fear. His task had apparently reached its con- 
clusion. 

But as days had passed into a week, and a week to two, the 
little man with the crooked form cocked his head more than once 
as he sat within the den, studying his tremendous charge—and 
wondering. More, one afternoon, when the matinée crowds had 
streamed homeward and the menagerie was free of spectators, 
he had led the menagerie superintendent forward, to stand beside 
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the bars of the “gorilla” cage and point within—to a hulking 
thing, merely sitting there, short legs sprawled, head hunched, 
tremendous arms listless against sunken thighs. 

“Either that there captain lied,” said Limpy thoughtfully, “or 
that monk’s forgotten. He don’t do none of them tricks we 
was told about.” 

“Don’t he? Did you try him?” 

“Yeh—on everything. I’ve give him rope after rope—even 
tied °em myself in front of him—so’s he’d get the idea. But he 
just takes the rope and stares at it and whines and looks around— 
and then throws it away. Same way with that mouth-harp that 
the Captain said he’d play. Looked at it like he’d-never seen 
it before.” 

“Humph! 

“Everything. 
Kivu’d carry boxes and pile ‘em up, straight? 
of the kind. Either that, or he’s stalling.” 


Done anything else?” 
Took a box in there—remember how he said 
Wont do anything 











“Maybe you aint got to be friends with him yet,” suggested 
the superintendent. 


“Aint we?” It was a reflection against Limpy’s ability, and 
the wan little man had straightened proudly. “If you think we 
aint, just let somebody else go in that cage. Just you go in!” 

“No, thanks. Not with that baby. I’ve seen him mad. Well, 
guess the only thing to do is to forget the bunk the Captain 
handed us.and try to teach him some tricks of your own.” 

Thus a new association had started—between a patient little 
man who entered the steel-barred den with its advent upon the 
lot in the morning, and who did not leave it until the clank of 
harness told of teams waiting to transport it to the cars at night. 
Kivu seemed to look upon Limpy much in the same light as an 
innocent person might look upon a kind warden when circum- 
stances, beyond his understanding, had thrust him into the cell 
blocks—a person to be endured, because he made life more en- 
durable, to be liked because of his kindness, to be obeyed because 
there was nothing else to do—a person who carried constant re- 
minder of his captivity, and yet assuaged it; who acted as a 
buffer between him and things that he hated and feared; who took 
his mind from the constant waiting for the one who had left him 
here, and who alone, he felt, could bring about his release. 


A workman sank down in 
terror; then as a black thing 
leaped past him, ran screaming. 


Yet Limpy had progressed 
—so much that within a 
fortnight more, the crowds 
at the World Famous no 
longer were able to look at 
the giant Kivu without 
extra charge—for now the 
great ape was within the 
side-show, while in front, 
the ballyhoo men roared 
their announcement of “this 
strange and fearsome 
beast” and told their ver- 
sions of his capture. The 
giant had yielded to kind- 
ness—and to patient repe- 
tition. 

Now he blew a blast or 
two, in detached fashion, 
upon a tin horn. He drank 
colored water from a beer- 
glass, while the side-show 
crowd laughed and pressed 
closer. With a quick jerk 
of his thumb, he snapped 
from his shoulders the sus- 
penders of the baggy trous- 
ers in which he was clothed, 
like some ditch-laborer tired 
of their weight. At the 
command of Limpy, pride- 
ful in his pupil’s accom- 
plishments, he ate-a spoon- 
ful or so of food from a 
tin bucket, or chinned him- 
self on a horizontal bar. 
But he never frolicked. 

It was this which caused 
the little man to strive 
harder than ever to endear 
himself to the great beast. 
By gifts of candy, by fool- 
eries, as the summer deep- 
ened, and the circus turned 
for the Central States, by 
purchases of sugar-cane, 
and by constant, cajoling 
companionship, he strove to 
gain his end, seeking again 
and again the menagerie 

superintendent with his hopes and fears—and his observations. 

“It aint right—it aint right!” His plaint was always the same. 
“There’s something wrong with a monk when he wont play. I 
know—I've handled too many of ‘em. They’re either sick, or 
they’re hating you, or—” 

But there was apparent in Kivu the evidences of neither hate 
nor illness. His tremendous chest rose and fell with deep, full 
breathing, in denial of that fear of every ape-trainer, tuber- 
culosis. His gray, deep-set eyes were clear. His food he con- 
sumed with the appetite that only a healthy beast can know. And 
he obeyed but one man, Limpy. 

“He wouldn’t do that if he was sulking, not unless he was 
afraid of you,” said the menagerie superintendent. “And that 
aint likely—not with the rep’ you’ve got for being foolish over 
animals.” 

“J—I guess that’s right. He wouldn’t be afraid of me.” 

And Limpy returned to his labor of love—a labor which lasted 
through the months as the World Famous sped upon its route 
of the summer, first north, then east, then south and west, then 
north and east and west again. Yet this labor continued with but 
negligible results as the months passed, and the various inland 
counties, villages, cities and hamlets had their glimpse of the 
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World Famous, and its “gorilla.” Not that Kivu did not seem 
to understand the efforts of the lame little man who came each 
day to his cage—for Kivu gave perfect evidence of that, and of 
his need for friendship. Gradually there came the time when he 
cooed with gratification at the man’s approach, and took his hand, 
white hand in black hand, as Limpy entered the cage—glad that 
he had come to help him while away the weary hours. But the 
association remained only as it had been before—the jailed, taking 
comfort in a kindly jailer. When Limpy, in grotesque fashion, 
his lame leg dragging, sought to become the buffoon himself, that 
the beast might be prompted also to play, there was no response. 
That thing which had lived so happily, so riotously in the giant’s 
brain for eight years, could not drag itself from the deadened 
weight which captivity had thrust upon it, could not respond. 
Kivu only sat and stared. 


EST—still west, and north, to where great stretches of tree- 

stumps showed beside the railroad tracks on moonlight nights 
as the World Famous moved from town to town along its course 
to the Pacific. Out on the flats, the roughnecks and canvasmen 
sprawled in their voluntary sleeping quarters under the wagons, 
looking out in tired enjoyment upon the sight of moonlight on 
placid waters, as the circus train rounded for a few-miles to a 
stretch of track beside Puget Sound, before it should cut back into 
the interior. To those men it was merely a pretty sight, gleam- 
ing silver upon tiny ripples, slight froth on sandy beach. But 
within the cage of Kivu— 

He could not see beyond the blackness of the cage-boards which 
formed the night protection against. the raw winds. He could 
not understand—except that a faint perfume had crept to his 
finely attuned nostrils, something which crawled upward to his 
brain, and gave to him a strange feeling of elation, yet of calm— 
something which started fantastic shapes dancing within his 
mind, which slowly, yet overwhelmingly, caused him to take on 
a state of ecstatic excitement bounding, about his cage, chirrup- 
ing, cooing, dancing in comical, wabbling fashion there in the 
darkness, as though to music. This something remained with him 
like a fleeting ghost, then traveled on, to leave, however, a faint 
memory of its intoxication, to bring jumbled dreams when he 
slept, a feeling of light-heartedness which he had not known in 
months, when at last he awoke. It was a new beast that Limpy 
discovered the next morping—a great ape that chattered and 
cooed and chirruped, which ran to him when he opened the cage, 
and with wide, grinning mouth and lolling tongue, awkward arms 
and bobbing form, strove to make known his pleasure. The little 
man stared, too surprised for the moment to believe. Then with 
elation, he turned and called, as the superintendent approached: 

“Look—look! He’s playing! He’s got the idea at last—look! 
All right, ol’ fellow! Want to romp—eh? Come on, then!” 

Perhaps it had been the sound of his voice—perhaps this mov- 
ing form of the superintendent, but the open mouth of Kivu sud- 
denly had become threatening; now the lips were drawn and 
snarling, the great arms stretched aloft in threat. A guttural 
bark came from deep in his throat. Then as a disappointed man 
withdrew, he sank into his corner, listless, sober, as before. 

Limpy watched him for hours that day—with something of fear. 
For once the metamorphosis had come and gone, it had left in 
its path a condition new to the tremendous ape—something of 
sulkiness and sullen waiting, something of the hate at which the 
little lame man once had hinted. Again and again the attendant 
strove for the friendly advances which had become a part of 
their cage life. In vain! When the side-show doors opened, the 
great beast snarled as he went through his routine. 

Another day—a return to the resemblance of his former obedient 
attitude. Still another, and the surliness again. A third, and 
Limpy bent forward in surprised staring as he entered the cage, 
then picked up a bit of rope from the floor and studied it long 
before he tossed it in wondering fashion to the superintendent 
without. The night before, it had been only so much rope; now 
it was a twisted thing of hour-long effort, bunched with a dozen 
knots that only the sea could know. That night they cut Kivu’s 
act by half. He had refused to obey even Limpy. 

A fourth day—and Kivu sat listless, submissive once more. 
A fifth, a sixth, a seventh in absolute obedience. Then—the 
planked streets, viaduct after viaduct over the tide-marshes, the 
sandy, insufficient lot, the trials and worries and difficulties of 
the little salmon-fishing town of Clatonia. 

Down the causeways sounded the trumpeting of frightened 
elephants, as, fearful of their footing, investigative of every step, 
they were called into play to assist in the unloading of a circus 
beset by difficulty. Here, there, everywhere upon the wide- 
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planked streets was a constantly increasing jumble of wagons and 
paraphernalia, collecting in spite of the every effort of a handi- 
capped crew. Down at the sleepers the performers were tumbling 
forth, far before dawn, in response to the incessant cry of the 
big-top superintendent : 

“Everybody out! All hands to work! We're up against it!” 

Following came the explanation—of the topography of the 
little town, its situation practically in the marshes leading off 
the Sound, its one diminutive circus lot, too small for anything 
save a cramped edition of the big top itself—and that to be 
lowered, piecemeal, by hand from the causeways above... It was 
a time of heavy labor. Out at the runs, the manager waved an 
arm toward waiting teamsters and led-stock men, then shouted: 

“All you on menagerie or kid-show stuff—forget it. Take 
those horses back to the cars and load ’em again. Got more 
baggage-stock than we need now. Then tear down to the lot and 
help get the stuff off the big-top wagons, particularly the seats 
and canvas. Tell Bill Furniss I sent you.” Then, as the hollow 
sound of horsehoofs echoed down the causeway, he moved forward 
to the menagerie superintendent. ‘“Unboard those cages and leave 
‘em here on the street. N& other place for ’em. Give the folks 
a free look at the animalS if they want it—we’ll get ours, double 
pricing ’em for the big show. Yeh—and shove that big monk-cage 
in with the rest. There’s no chance to set up a kid-show.” 

So the task progressed, with the bending of back and the strain- 
ing of sinew—such is the life of the circus. The task held the 
attention of every mind, even brought curiosity to the great cats 
and hulking mammals of the menagerie, their dens open upon 
a clattering, hollow-sounding street, which had its echo for every 
living thing of the circus and which penetrated even to a cage 
where a tremendous-shouldered ape sulked no longer. The spirit, 
the life of Kivu had returned! 

But he looked not at the hurrying forms, streaming along the 
street toward the circus lot. He paid no attention to the trumpet- 
ing of the bull-herd, the clatter of horses. He was at the bars, 
black hands tight clenched about them, torso upraised, gray eyes 
staring out into the harbor, nostrils working with excitement. Out 
to where the quiet water opened into the Sound and the Sound 
spread outward to the ocean, out where the waves rose and fell, 
rose and fell, and the sun glinting upon them—out to where a 
schooner lay at rest, sails furled, anchor down. Nor could Kivu 
know that it was anything but the one which had meant his life, 
his place of happiness, his home.- 

He screeched, wide mouth open, tongue against his teeth. He 
stared, then in quick, alternate graspings of the bars, paced and 
repaced his prison. There before him—was his home. And below 
were the voices he had known in other days, voices of the sea— 
voices which he recognized without ever having seen the men who 
did the speaking—terms which were familiar to him, peculiar 
resonances, tones which might pass unnoticed to the human, but 
which to Kivu, meant a return to his native habitat. By and by 
he began to stamp, first with one black, grotesque foot, then an- 
other; his heavy torso took on a weaving motion; his huge arms 
began to swing. Again he screamed, and again—again. Far 
away, laboring to the best of his ability, a limping man halted, 
turned, then sought the let-boss. 

“Have to quit you for a while,” he begged. “That big chimp 
up there—” 

But when Limpy came beside the cage, with his cajolings and 
his pleadings, the giant Kivu neither heeded nor heard. Again 
were his eyes on that ship in the harbor—even at this distance, 
the tiny forms of men could be seen moving about her decks, as 
though making preparations for departure. Below, Limpy strove 
in vain to distract the great beast’s attention, and moved to the 
door of the cage—to open it, to enter, to stand there for one 
awful, hesitant instant, then to plunge forth, the door clanging 
behind him. For Kivu had advanced with the raging threat of 
death. It was as though he never before had seen the man. 


AN hour slipped by. Through the town the word passed of a 
fearsome thing down on the causeways. The crowd grew, the 
constant thronging seemirg only to enrage the beast the more. 
Louder went his screams, fiercer the beating of his heavy fists 
against the roof and floor of his prison. Again Limpy strove to 
enter, calling to him, beseeching him to remember—to obey old 
Limpy, his comrade. But the beast only furled the lips from his 
heavy teeth, and screeched with more rage than ever. A form 
showed, hurrying from the circus lot, the superintendent. 

“Board up his cage! He’s gone crazy. Board it up and stop 
that screeching! He’ll have the whole town down here in a 
minute.” (Continued on page 154) 
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F’. Britten Austin is one of | 
England’ s younger writers 
who came into his own 
during the Great War. 
At the conclusion of hos- 
tilities he made up his 
mind to learn at first hand 
all he could of the civili- 
zation he'd fought for; so, 
for the last five years, he 
has wandered hither and 
yonacr: 3s the world. Late- 
ly he has been “poking 
around Spain,’ with the 
result that a book by him 
on the land of the Dons as 
it is today is soon to appear. 
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]\ front of the curtain, already raised and dropped half a dozen 

times upon the finale of the last act, old David Kinlan bowed 
his acknowledgments of the tumultuous vociferation, the storm 
of renewed handclaps, which would not be stilled in the crowded 
house dark beyond the dazzling row of footlights. No form of 
the histrionic art, perhaps, appeals more to the sound instincts 
of the great public than a tour de force of “character” acting. 
And David Kinlan’s performance was always a tour de force; his 
very features seemed to change; the “make-up” became a part of 
himself, in his vivid identification with the réle assumed. He stood 
now in the habiliments of a Japanese, slant-eyed under his tight 
black hair, bowing with a gravity of gesture that was of a piece 
with the perfection of his Oriental smile, bland, sinister, disturb- 
ing, yet inscrutable, carrying on for yet a minute longer in his 
audience the thrill of his performance. 

The applause of even the most enthusiastic house must finish 
sometime. But old David Kinlan, refusing further appearance, 
was well up the stone stairs to his dressing-room before the last 
isolated bursts of clapping died away. He pushed open his door 
with a “Pouf!” of mingled satisfaction and relief. Once more 
everything had gone well. 

His dresser, alert and long-trained to his habits, divested him 
of his voluminous kimono, replaced it by a dressing-gown, pulled 
up the armchair, handed him the evening newspaper, opened the 
box of cigarettes, struck a match, removed the tight black Japa- 
nese wig, bent to untie, with deft fingers, the fastenings of his 
footgear. 

The old actor leaned back in his seat and glanced idly at the 


The detective picked up 
the blotting-pad, went to 
the mirror with it. The 
words showed clear. 
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headlines of the newspaper in his hand. Suddenly the cigarette 
dropped from his mouth. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed in startled horror. “Wait a minute, 
Deacon!” He kicked his foot irritably out of his dresser’s grasp, 
brought the newspaper closer to his eyes with two hands that 
shook. “My God! Poor old Charley! Poor old Charley!” 

The dresser stood waiting in a discreet suspension of his ac- 
tivities. 

“Did you see this, Deacon?” The old man looked up at him 
with a face such as his dresser had never seen. It stared gro- 
tesquely at him in that grease-paint mask over an unrelated 
atrocious emotion. ‘My best friend—my oldest friend—Sir 
Charles Croft—murdered—last night!” 

“Good heavens, sir! How dreadful, sir!” 
dresser, not knowing quite what to say. 

“Leave me for a minute or two, Deacon,” went on the old man, 
in an altered voice. “Go and get me a drink—a stiff one— 
quick!” 

The dresser disappeared, and Kinlan once more lifted the paper 
with quivering hands. 

The newspaper announcement was unequivocal. “Sir Charles 
Croft, the well-known millionaire, was found murdered early this 
morning in his country- -residence at Ravenlands. Details are at 
present lacking, but it is understood that there is so far no clue 
to the murderer. .... 

“Poor old Charley!” muttered the old man, letting the news- 
paper drop and covering his eyes with a tight-pressed hand as 
he crumpled in his chair. 
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Deacon reappeared, soft-footed, 
glass in hand. The old man took 
it, swallowed down the brandy. 
Then he nodded, feebly but re- 
assuringly. 

“All right, Deacon. I'll ring 
for you when I want you.” 

Just for a minute or so, he 
must—must—be alone. 

Poor old Charley! His mind 
went back to that dista&t youth 
when they had been at the Varsity 
together, oars in the same college 
boat; friends still in those far-off 
difficult London days, when David 
Kinlan had declined to be a 
lawyer like his father, and Charley 
Croft, penniless, was beseeching 
editors to give him a trial as a 
sports-reporter. Through thick 
and thin, they had been friends: 
friends still when Kinlan had got 
his first leading part in the prov- 
inces, friends when he had come 
back to find that Charley had re- 
nounced journalism, had started 
the first nucleus of the sub- 
sequently gigantic African Agency 
on a hint from a fellow named 
Rhodes; friends still later when 
Jenny—Jenny had chosen Char- 
ley. The old man smiled wist- 
fully to himself; he had always 
told her that she had chosen the 
right man; and she had, of course 
—Charley had gone right up just 
as David had prophesied he 
would. He hesitated a moment 
in mental contemplation of that 
portrait, its outlines now blurred 
a little, but the dear eyes still 
kindly-sweet, and shut it again in 
his heart. ; 

Thank God, Jenny had been 
spared this! Her death all those 
years ago, now seemed to him 
scarcely premature, since she had 
gone before this ultimate shatter- 
ing tragedy. It had brought the 
two friends even closer—they 
could talk about her together, did 
so talk—even as they had watched 
the little Jessica grow up, year 
by year, to emotion-stirring re- 
semblance to her mother. Jessica! 
Good heavens! Jessica must be down at Ravenlands, perhaps 
alone! Jessica—that godchild who was almost more than that, 
the nearest he would ever get to a child of his own. Jessica 
would be sitting there (he visualized her, her twenty-year-old 
beauty numbed and stony) waiting for that word from him which 
must surely come at any moment. He must telegraph—tele- 
phone—go down to her! He glanced at his watch—too late for 
the midnight train! The first one in the morning, then. Thank 
God, tomorrow was Sunday! 

He sprang up in a sudden access of impatient energy, saw his 
face reflected in the mirror. The incongruity of that painted 
mask with the grim reality of the tragedy in his soul, jarred him 
harshly. Hurriedly, with a trembling hand, he smeared his face 
with grease, rubbed away the paint with a towel, rang furiously 
for Deacon. As he returned to the dressing-table, his eye fell 
upon the last line of that newspaper paragraph—‘So far, there 
is no clue to the murderer.” 

He bent forward to the glass, and wiping off his slanting eye- 
brows, muttered to himself: 

“Charley, if it’s in human power, we’ll find the scoundrel!” 

Next morning David Kinlan sat with Jessica Croft, white-faced 
but dry-eyed and quiet, in the hushed house that mourned its 
dead. The sound of church-bells had floated across the interven- 
ing park-land as she told him of the tragedy, told him succinctly, 
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without tears, though she swallowed at the climax and twisted 
her handkerchief tightly in her hands. 

“But we're going to find who did it,” 
her little white teeth. 

“We most certainly are,” he agreed. 

They were alone. There had been guests, but they had de- 
parted on the previous day from this house of death, after an 
exculpatory interrogation by the county police. He broke the 
pause of silence. 

“And there is absolutely no clue?” 

“None.” The somber eyes came round to him, burning with 
deep fires. “But we shall find a clue—somewhere—some time; 
I am sure of it! It came to me in the night, while I was pray- 
ing—certainty—I felt it flood into me as though,”—her eyes held 
him,—‘‘as though Father had promised.” He nodded. “I will 
never rest until I find his murderer.”’ 

He reached for her hand, pressed it. 

“Nor I,” he said. In her éyes a little flash of gratitude thanked 
him for the quietly grim resolution of his tone. 

There was a tap at the door. The butler appeared. 

“The police again, miss,” he announced deprecatingly. 

“Show them in,” she said. 

An inspector entered, harassed-looking for all his burly bulk 
of body, followed by a gentlemanly man in a lounge-suit. 
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“This 
We telephoned to them 


“Sorry to trouble you again, miss,” said the inspector. 


is Detective Jones from Scotland Yard. 
last night. This case beats us.” 

The two seated themselves at her invitation. 

The detective spoke, unexpectedly pleasant-voiced. 

“If you will permit me to ask you a few questions, Miss 
Croft?” He glanced queryingly at Kinlan. 

“By all means,” she said. “This gentleman is my father’s oldest 
and best friend. There is nothing he should not know.” 

“Very good, then,” acquiesced the detective, opening his note- 
book. “The inspector, here, has already given me the outlines 
of the case: apparently there was no indication of any entrance 
from the outside; every door and window was barred and bolted; 
there were no footprints on the flower-beds, no disturbance of the 
shrubs around the house—” 

“Nothing,” corroborated the inspector. “I was called by tele- 
phone at six yesterday morning, and I arrived here on my bicycle 
t twenty minutes past. Nothing had been touched or altered— 
except for letting me and the doctor in through the front door, 
everything was still locked up for the night. I went most care- 
fully over everything and round the house from the outside. No 
one broke in; I’m sure of that.” : 

The detective nodded. “Unless something should after all have 
escaped the observation of my colleague, that narrows it down,” 


The strange eyes probed 
her. “That is not correct!” 
She gasped: “‘I know it isn’t. 
I came to ask you to let 


Edgar do—as he wanted."” 


he said. “But we will 
start from the begin- 
ning, Miss Croft. Would 
you be good enough to 
tell me what you person- 
ally know of this terrible 
business?” 

The girl’s face twitched 
as she mastered the emo- 
tion that surged up with 
vivid reminiscence. 

“IT was awakened yes- 
terday morning a little 
before six by the house- 
maid. She had gone into 
my father’s study to tidy 
it—it was her first task 
in the morning; my 
father liked to work 
early, before breakfast. 
She came to me, gasp- 
ing, sobbing and fright- 
ened. I could not make 
out at first what had 
happened, but I realized 
that it was something 
dreadful. I went with 
her to the study—and— 
and there was my father, 
with his head down on 
the desk at which he 
had been seated. There 
was a terrible wound in 
the back of his head. 
On the floor was a re- 
volver—” 

“T showed it to you, 
Mr. Jones,” put in the 
inspector. 

“It was my father’s 
own revolver—the one 
he kept in his desk,” she 
said. 

“One chamber had 
been discharged—a nd 

the bullet which killed Sir Charles has been found,” interpolated 
the inspector again. “It was certainly fired from that revolver.” 

The detective glanced at his notes. 

“The doctor’s report puts it out of the question that he could 
have fired that shot himself,” he remarked. “Go on, Miss Croft.” 

“I ran to the telephone and called up Dr. Merritt and the 
police.” 

“What sort of light was there in the room?” 

“The shutters were still closed and barred. ‘The electric light 
was on, but the housemaid told me she had switched it on herself. 
She found the room in darkness.” 

“Any sign of struggle?” 

“None.” 

The detective jotted down a few lines in his notebook. 

“Very good, Miss Croft,” he said. “Presently I will get you to 
show me the room, and I will also interrogate the servants. But 
first I want to ask you a few more questions. Had your father 
any enemies that you know of?” 

“So far as I am aware, he hadn’t an enemy in the world.” 

“And the servants—or previous servants—none of them had a 
grudge against him?” 

“They all loved him—all of them,” she replied with emphasis. 
“And my father had never discharged one—those that left did 
so to get married.” 
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remarked the 
And 


“H’m! That makes one hypothesis improbable,” 
detective, scribbling in his book. ‘“Still—one never knows. 
now—there were other people staying in the house?” 

“Four,” replied the girl. 

“Friends of your father?” 

“Ves—I can’t believe for a moment that any one of them could 
possibly have—” 

“Quite. But we must not neglect any possibility, however 
remote. Would you mind telling me the names of these guests— 
and anything you know about them?” 

“I interrogated them all myself, Mr. Jones,” interrupted the 
inspector. “Not one of them knew that the crime had occurred 
until I told them. They were all dreadfully shocked. I don’t 
think there’s any suspicion in that quarter. 

“Probably not. Yet it seems this murder was committed by 
some one in the house. If Miss Croft would be good enough to 
tell me all she knows about these guests?” He turned again 
to her. 

“There was Mrs. Windrum—” began the girl. Her face twitched. 
AVID KINLAN frowned, involuntarily. He did not like the 
little he had seen and the more he had heard whispered of 

Mrs. Windrum in these past few months. There had been nothing 
that could be called scandal, of course—everything, if anything 
there was, had been most discreet. But—the thought of her 
jarred on a sentimental memory of poor Jenny. 

“Mrs. Windrum,” repeated the detective, 
name. “And who is she?” 

“She is a widow—a lady well known in society, 
Jessica in a tone of perfect composure. 

The detective looked at her, probed her steady eyes. 

“Was she—excuse the question—an intimate friend of Sir 
Charles?” he asked. 

“My father had known her for some time,” the girl replied, 
her voice quietly level. “She came with her brother, Mr. Edgar 
Barnfield. They arrived on Friday to spend the week-end.” 

Kinlan admired the loyalty with which the girl threw a veil 
over her father’s possible peccadillo. He approved the equivoca- 
tion at which he guessed. There was no sense in publicly wash- 
ing soiled linen of that sort. It would not help. Mrs. Windrum 
had certainly far more interest in old Charley alive than dead. 
All this passed through his mind in a lightning-flash of thought; 
the detective was continuing his interrogation. 

“Mr. Barnfield—who is he?” 

“A business associate of my father’s. 
the African Agency about a year ago.’ 

Kinlan pondered the name as the detective wrote it down. He 
had met Edgar Barnfield once or twice, and despite the business 
man’s bluff cordiality,—Barnfield was a big, hearty man, rotund 
about the middle, radiating an atmosphere of good-fellowship, 
shrewdly humorous,—he had been conscious of a lurking lack of 
sympathy. But Barnfield was out of the question as the murderer 
of Charles Croft. His fortune was bound up with the African 
Agency—and the.: would assuredly be a nasty slump in those 
shares when the Stock Exchange opened on Monday. The detec- 
tive looked up from his no ebook. 

“They were good friends?” he queried. 

“Very, I believe,” replied the girl. 
South Africa in the early part of this year, Mr. Barnfield carried 
on for him here as managing director.” 

“When did Sir Charles return?” 

“A little more than a month ago.” 

“Well, that doesn’t help us much. Who else was staying in the 
house?” 

“Mr. Armytage and Colonel Frampton.” 

“And can you tell me anything about them?” 

“Colonel Frampton is an elderly man—a very old friend of my 
father’s. He retired from the army many years ago—something 
to do with the Jameson Raid, I think. He often visits here.” 

Kinlan nodded to himself. He knew old Frampton well. He 
shrewdly suspected that the old fellow had been mixed up in more 
than one queer business when South Africa was in the making, 
and in certain circumstances might not be too scrupulous. But 
he and Charley were old cronies, loved each other. It was un- 
thinkable that he should be the man. 

“And Mr. Armytage?” 

The slightest tinge of color came into the girl’s white cheeks. 
Kinlan noticed it, waited with a sudden quickening of interest 
for her answer. Who was this Mr. Armytage? Surely his little 
Jessica had not grown up enough for— She was speaking. 

“Mr. Armytage is the son of Sir Edward Armytage, the Mem- 
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ber of Parliament. My father met him for the first time at 
Ascot and invited him down for this week-end.” 

“You had never met him before?” 

“Yes—I had known him for some time.” 

The detective looked at her, innocently. 

“He is a young man, I presume?” 

“Twenty-seven.” 

The detective’s eyes went a little more penetrating as the: 
rested on her. 

“You could not imagine any motive—”’ 

“Oh, no! It’s not possible!” 
heartedly emphatic. 

“Ts he a man of means?” hazarded the detective, bending down 
again to his notebook. 

“Not at present—er—really.” The tinge came again into her 
cheeks, a slight confusion into her manner. “I have no right to 
discuss Mr. Armytage’s private affairs—but I am sure he will be 
more than ready to answer any questions you may wish to ask 
him.” 

The detective nodded, closed his notebook. 

“Thank you, Miss Croft. Now, supposing we go and look at Sir 
Charles’ study? Perhaps you will be kind enough to show the way.” 

Kinlan also rose from his seat, and with the inspector, followed 
Jessica as she led the detective upstairs. 

They halted outside the door while the inspector searched in 
his pocket for the key which had locked it. 

“There is another question I must ask you, Miss Croft,” said 
the detective, profiting by the pause. “At what hour on Friday 
night did you last see your father?” 

“At eleven o'clock. He then went, as he usually did, to his 
study. Mrs. Windrum and I went up to bed. I saw her into 
her room.” 

“And the gentlemen?” 

“Mr. Barnfield and Colonel Frampton were playing billiards 
Mr. Armytage, I believe, went for a walk in the park.” 

“That is correct, Mr. Jones,” said the inspector, producing his 
own notebook. “Mr. Armytage stated that he went for a breath 
of fresh air in the park, returned at eleven-forty-five, and went 
straight to bed. That is corroborated by the butler, who locked 
up after him. The other two gentlemen played billiards until 
just after midnight—twelve-ten to be quite precise—and then 
they also went to bed. The butler turned out the lights in the 
billiard-room at twelve-fifteen. He heard and noticed nothing 
unusual.” 

“The body was found at six A. M. or thereabouts. About what 
time does the doctor think death took place?” queried Kinlan. 

“The doctor thought Sir Charles had been dead for four or 
five hours, sir,” replied the inspector. 


he began, delicately. 
she exclaimed impulsively, whole- 


HE opened the door, and the four of ‘them entered the room, 

still shuttered, illuminated only by the electric light which the 
inspector switzhed on. It was just as it had been found when 
the tragedy was discovered, save that the body had been removed. 
There was no sign of any struggle. There was only a dark patch 
on the carpet close to the desk, a dark stain on the blotting-pad 
at which Sir Charles had been sitting. Kinlan felt for the girl’s 
hand, pressed it tightly. He heard her draw her breath. 


“The revolver was found here—just behind the chair,” said the 
inspector, indicating a point on the carpet. 
“H’m!” said the detective. “Behind the body.” He went 


across to the desk, tried the drawers. They were all locked, 
save a small one which came open at his tug. 

“That was the drawer in which my father kept his revolver,” 
explained the girl. “I once happened to see it. But he usually 
kept it locked.” 

The detective nodded, looked carefully over the desk, on which 
there was nothing but the blotting-pad, marked with a few lines 
of reversed impression on a clean white space beyond the dark 
stain. He picked it up, went to the mirror with it, held it so that 
the reversed impression was again reversed in the reflection. They 
all drew close to see it. The words showed clear and neat: 


One 


Charles Croft 


“H’m!” said the detective. “The twenty-ninth—that’s Friday, 
the very day! A check, evidently—and drawn to bearer—cash over 
the counter at the bank. A thousand pounds is a lot of money 
—can you suggest any reason why your father should draw such 
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a large amount of money at this time, 
Miss Croft?” 

“No—it is extraordinary,” said the girl, 
plainly puzzled. 

“No person to whom he might wish to 
make such a discreet payment—as good 
as cash?” continued the detective. 

“No one,” she replied with emphasis. 

“Can we find out at what time on Fri- 
day that check was drawn? When was 
this blotter renewed? This is the only 
writing upon it.” 

“T will ring for the maid,” said Jessica. 

The maid appeared, shy and nervous. 
She was positive that she put clean blot- 
ting-paper for Sir Charles at about nine 
o'clock on Friday evening, while the 
family was at dinner. She always came 
in at that time, and tidied up before Sir 
Charles set himself to his nightly hour 
or so of work. Sir Charles was very par- 
ticular about always having clean blot- 
ting-paper. She was permitted to with- 
draw. 

“So, evidently, Sir Charles wrote this 
check after eleven o’clock on that Friday 
night,” said the detective. “What has 
happened to it?” 

“Tt wasn't in the room; I'll swear to 
that,” asseverated the inspector. 

“Has anyone cashed it, I wonder?” 
ventured Kinlan. “There was time yes- 
terday. Did anyone leave this house for 
London by a train that would have ar- 
rived by noon?” 

“They all went up together by the ten 
o'clock express,” said Jessica. 

“If we can find who handled that 
check,” said the detective, “we ought to 
be on the track. It must have been 
given to some one in this room after 
eleven o'clock that night. But,” he 
added, as a corollary struck him, “the 
stub ough to be about somewhere—it 
might give us a hint.’”’ He tugged at 
the locked drawers again. ‘Where are 
the keys, Inspector?” 

“Here, Mr. Jones,” replied the inspec- 
tor, producing them. “I took them from 
Sir Charles’ trousers pocket.” 

The detective unlocked a drawer. The 
check-book was lying at the top of it. 
He took it out, turned back the last stub. 

“Here we are. ‘Bearer—one thousand 
pounds.” That doesn’t help much. But 
—it’s curious! Sir Charles must have 
quietly locked away his check-book and 
put the keys in his trousers pocket after 
writing that check—just before he was 
shot! If the person who did it was the 
person who had the check, he must have 
been a pretty cool customer.” 

“Shot him with Sir Charles’ own re- 
volver, too,” remarked the inspector. “It 
beats me.” 

It beat Kinlan also. He racked his 
brains for some hypothesis that was at 
least plausible—and found none. The 
whole thing was a mystery to him, as it 
evidently was to Jessica. There was just 
one chance—some one might try to cash 
that check and give a clue. On that, he 
built his hopes, but they were not con- 
fident. Who would be fool enough to 
present such a check? 

There was nothing more to be done in 
that room. The detective went all round 
the house, interrogated the servants, 
without eliciting the slightest hint of a 
clue. Finally he departed. Kinlan was 
left alone with Jessica. 


“But we'll find out yet!” she said, 
through her little white teeth, staring out 
into the park. 

He pressed her hand. 

“We will, my dear.” And he meant it. 

HE next afternoon as the train 

whirled Kinlan up to town in time 
for the evening’s performance, he leaned 
back in his carriage and conned over the 
problem as he had conned it over all 
through the wakeful night. The detec- 
tive had sent a telegram, as he had prom- 
ised. It was negative. “Check not yet 
presented.” Who could it be? For 
whom could Charley—quite unhurried, as 
was evident from the neat, careful hand- 
writing—have written that check just 
before he was killed? Who could it pos- 
sibly be? It must have been one of those 
four in the house—but how—and why— 
and which? How prove it? Or was it 
not one of them at all—some one else? 
But who? His thoughts ran wearily 
round and round that central crux like 
whipped horses on a mill-pole. 

“But we'll find him, Charley,” he mut- 
tered grimly to himself. ‘Trust me!” 

He had a sudden little retrospective 
vision of Charles, white-haired, white- 
mustached, vivid-eyed, looking over his 
shoulder. And with that vision, he could 
not say how or why, independent of him- 
self, the tiniest germ of a vague idea 
popped up in his mind—linked itself to 
a blurred memory of some sensational 
French criminal process he had read of 
in the paper a week or two back. He 
smacked a fist into the other hand. The 
germ developed itself as he contemplated 
it—became something like a possibility. 

“We might try it,” he muttered to him- 
self, “—if everything else fails. For I 
mean it, Charley. We'll find the scoun- 
drel—man or woman!” 


HE murder of Sir Charles Croft filled 

the more sensational newspapers for 
a week—and then, in the absence of any 
clue, dropped out of the public mind. 
There was not the slightest pointer of 
suspicion toward any individual, known 
or unknown. A month passed—and that 
mysterious check had not been presented. 
Scotland Yard had investigated the pri- 
vate life of every person even remotely 
connected with the case—and confessed 
itself baffled. To Kinlan’s anxious in- 
quiries on behalf of Miss Croft, the De- 
partment returned soothing, vaguely hope- 
ful answers. The official who signed the 
letters shrugged his shoulders as he took 
up the pen. Short of a miracle now, 
the Ravenlands Case would be added to 
the long list of unsolved mysteries. 

All this, old David Kinlan pondered as 
the early evening train took him down 
once more into Berkshire. At _ the 
theater that night an understudy was 
being given his chance. 

Jessica was waiting for him at the sta- 
tion, her great gray motorcar already 
softly purring, and threw open for him 
the door to the front seat, where she was 
at the wheel. He tossed a shilling to the 
porter who brought along his suitcase 
and settled himself beside her. They 
whirred off toward the sunset. 

He smiled at her. “Are they all here?” 

She smiled back, rather tensely, her 
face white. 
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“Yes—all of'them. I left them chang- 
ing for dinner.” 

“You have given no hint?” 

She shook her head. “No.” 

“Surprised to meet each other, I sup- 
pose?” 

She smiled a little. 

“I think they were,” she admitted. 
“No one had any idea that I had written 
to the others. They all looked a little 
awkward.” 

“H’m!” he grunted. 
tive fellow?” 

“He’s there too. 
him as you said.” 

The car swung up a comparatively un- 
used drive between overhanging elms. 

“Near enough,” he said. 

They stopped, and he opened the door 
to descend. As he left her, she turned, 
looked at him earnestly, apprehensively, 
in the eyes, spoke with a voice that be- 
trayed nerves at tension. 

“David dear, do you really believe we 
shall find out anything tonight?” 

“With God’s help—yes!” he replied. 
His darkly saturnine features set hard; 
his thin lips pressed themselves to a 
straight line—scarcely parted for the 
terse qualification, “We can but try.” 

They exchanged a little smile of mutual 
confidence and understanding, pathetically 
wistful on her part; and then she 
pressed on the accelerator. The car shot 
forward, leaving him behind. She had 
one last glance at him disappearing into 
the adjacent shrubbery as she turned the 
bend in the drive. The next moment she 
emerged to the near prospect of the pic- 
turesquely ivy-mantled stables of the six- 
teenth-century mansion. No windows of 
the house looked in this direction. She 
ran the car into the garage, and with a 
whispered word, handed over Kinlan’s 
suitcase to a manservant waiting there 
expectant of her. 

A quarter of an hour later, as the din- 
ner-gong was booming through the house, 
Jessica Croft, beautiful in the severe 
simplicity of her frock, descended the 
broad staircase into the hall. Her four 
guests were already there—Mrs. Win- 
drum, violet-eyed, blonde and _henna- 
tinged, somewhat sharp-curved from 
cheekbone to the chin, approaching a 
haggard forty under the exquisitely well- 
executed artificiality of her complexion, 
gowned in black discreetly relieved from 
full mourning by the flash of jewels at 
waist and throat; old Colonel Framp- 
ton was exchanging staccato gallantries 
with the faded aunt installed to safe- 
guard the respectabilities; Edgar Barn- 
field, Mrs. Windrum’s brother, rotund in 
visage and protuberant at the waist, was 
submerging with an obvious effort his 
natural instinct to expansive joviality 
under the serious air required of him by 
the occasion as he talked with young 
Armytage. The young man turned and 
smiled at her, meeting her glance with 
candid eyes that looked for a flicker of 


“And the detec- 


I have arranged for 


intimacy in hers. She held herself 
tightly. Whoever it was, it could not 
be he! Yet—were the others less un- 
likely? One of those four, David had 


said—demonstrated it damningly. She felt 
herself turn to ice within. 

It seemed to be tacitly understood that 
whatever business had called them to- 
gether should not be discussed until after 
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After Thirty—can a woman still gain 
the charm of A Skin You Love to Touch"? 


SOME women have a 
better complexion at 
thirty or thirty-five than 
they ever had in their 
twenties. 


The reason is simply 
that they have learned to 
take better care of their 
skin, 


At twenty, contrary to 
popular tradition, a girl’s 
complexion is often at 
its worst. 


Too many sweets— 
late hours —and, above 
all, neglect of a few 
simple rules of skin hy- 
giene, result in a dull, 
sallow color, disfiguring 
blemishes, and ugly little 
blackheads. 

By giving your skin 
the right care you can 
often gain a lovelier skin 
at thirty than you ever 
had before. 


Remember that each 
day your skin is chang- 
ing; old skin dies and new takes its 
place. Whatever your complexion 
has been in the past— by beginning, 
now, to give this new skin the 
treatment it needs, you can gradu- 
ally build up a fresh, clear, radiant 
complexion. 


The cause of blackheads 
and blemishes 


Blackheads are caused by dirt and 
oil collecting in the pores of your 
skin. A large-pored skin, or one 
that is much exposed to dust and 
soft-coal smoke, is especially sus- 
ceptible to blackheads. Blemishes 
are generally the result of infection 
from bacteria carried by dust into 
the pores. 


Don’t neglect detects like black- 


Copyright, 1923. by The Andrew Jergens Co. 





Often the best of life doesn’t begin for 2 woman until she 
is thirty. Often it is only then that she begins to realize 
herself and her own possibilities. Don’t think of your age, 
whatever it is, as a limitation—think of it as an oppor- 
tunity! Use the knowledge you have gained from life to 
overcome past faults and disadvantages. Muke up your mn od 
mind to be lovelier every year—and you will be! 


heads or blemishes. They can easily 
be overcome by the following two 
treatments :— 


To Free your Skin from Blemishes 


Just before you go to bed, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, finishing with a dash 
of cold water. Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and aa them on 
the cake of Woodbury’s until they are 
covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat of 
this and leave it on for ten minutes, then 
rinse very carefully, first with clear hot 
water, then with cold. 


Use this treatment until the blem- 
ishes have disappeared, then con- 
tinue to give your face, every night, 
a thorough bath in the regular 
Woodbury way, with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water, end- 
ing with a dash of cold water. In 
this way you can guard against a re- 
appearance of the blemishes. 


A Special Treatment for 
Blackheads 


Every night before retiring, 
apply hot cloths to your face 
until the skin is reddened. 
Then with a rough wash- 
cloth work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward mo- 
tion. Rinse with clear hot 
water,then with cold. If pos- 
sible rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 

To remove blackheads al- 
ready formed, substitute a 
flesh brush for the washcloth 
in this treatment. Then pro- 
tect the fingers with a hand- 
kerchief and press out the 
blackheads. 


Special treatments for each 
different skin need are given 
in the booklet, <A Skin You 
Love to Touch,’’ which is 
wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Follow the treatment you 
need regularly and see how 
much clearer your skin will 
become and what a world of 
difference it will make in its 
attractiveness. 


Get a cake of Woodbuty’s 

today, at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. A 25-cent cake 
of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treatments. 
Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 
3-cake boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations 
—guest size—for 10 cents 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1702 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send mea 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prep- 
arations, containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1702Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch 
&Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 





Cut out this couponand send it to us today 
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dinner. It was a monosyllabic affair in 
the magnificently paneled dining-room. 
The dead man’s presence still pervaded 
it. The conversation flitted awkwardly 
from triviality to triviality, dried up into 
disconcerting silences. Only once was 
the tragedy even remotely referred to— 
when Barnfield ruefully mentioned to 
Armytage the consequent drop in Agency 
shares: “Bad news on top of it, of course 
—there would be!” It was particularly 
rough on him, since he had, perforce, to 
act as managing director for the moment. 
Jessica’s hostess smile scarcely broke the 
marblelike rigidity of her countenance. 
It was a relief when at last the dinner 
came to an end. 


A’ they all went back again into the 
hall, Barnfield caught up Jessica. 

“Well, little lady,” he said with benev- 
olent familiarity, “and what can I do for 
you? Lawyers playing you up, eh?” 

Jessica half-smiled at him. 

“T’ll tell you presently,” she replied, 
calmly mistress of herself. “Would you 
please come upstairs—all of you?” Her 
glance swept round the others, collected 
them. They followed her wonderingly, 
but refraining from comment—evidently 
they would soon know what Miss Croft 
required of them. Mrs. Windrum skit- 
tishly begged a light for her cigarette 
from one of the three men as they went 
upstairs. The faded aunt disappeared. 

Jessica led the way along a corridor, 
stopped before a door, threw it open. 
They passed into a large room, lined with 
books and softly illumined with a shaded 
lamp or two. A heavy writing-desk, with 
an unlit reading-lamp upon it, stood half- 
way along the wall, under the book- 
shelves. A divan and a couple of leather- 
covered armchairs offered comfort nearer 
to the entrance. But the guests remained 
on their feet, staring about them in be- 
wildered astonishment. It was old 
Colonel Frampton who gave expression to 
it, jerking his head about from side to 
side like a startled bird. 

“But, good God!” he 
“Surely this is—” 

Jessica came forward from the door. 

“Yes,” she said succinctly. “This is 
the room in which my poor father was 
murdered.” 

Mrs. Windrum looked at her with a 
face that had gone white. 

“But my dear!” she protested. “How 
gruesome! Surely, it isn’t necessary—” 


broke out. 





Look Out 

For the Elephants! 
The average child prefers to 
hear that warning above all 
others — grown-ups, too, if 
they could be persuaded to 
tell the truth. Now, there's 
just one writing-man who 
knows all a human can know 
about elephants. He's writ- 
ten the best story of his ca- 
reer about ‘em for an early 
issue. He s— 
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“Gives one the creeps!” commented 
Barnfield. “Poor old Charley!” He 
turned with a little smile to his hostess. 
“I hope you don’t intend to keep us here 
long, Miss Croft? There are pleasanter 
spots.” 

Young Armytage remained silent, his 
glance at Jessica puzzled, but acquiescent 
in whatever she wished. 

Jessica did not smile. 

“T am afraid I must ask you to resign 
yourselves to it for a little time. Wont 
you sit down, all of you?” She waited 
a moment while they complied. “It was 
for this that I invited you. I want you 
to be good enough to sit with me in this 
room—you four who were the onl; visi- 
tors in this house on the night my poor 
father was killed. I think something may 
happen which,”—she paused, her face 
like chiseled marble——‘“which may reveal 
his murderer.” 

“Why—does his ghost walk, then?” 
said old Frampton in a tone of sharp 
alarm. 

“Oh—a séance, I suppose,” breathed 
Mrs. Windrum flutteringly. “I couldn’t 
stand that!” 

“Nonsense!” said Barnfield. 
no such thing as ghosts!” 

“IT don't like’ it—all 
grumbled the old Colonel. 
idea, Jessica?” 

She seated herself without answering. 
They all relapsed into an uneasy, fidgety 
silence. The hush persisted. The ciga- 
rette between Mrs. Windrum’s dainty 
fingers went extinct and cold, and old 
Colonel Frampton, with a growl of dis- 
like for the brand, crushed his out in the 
ash-tray. Only Barnfield continued to 
smoke, with the slightly contemptuous air 
of a man whose nerves are fancy-proof. 

“Have you—have you seen anything 
in this room, Miss Croft?” inquired 
young Armytage in an awed voice. 

She held up her finger for silence. 

“Please!” she said. 

Barnfield shifted in his chair. 

“This is childishly absurd!” he said ir- 
ritably. “No one’s more sorry about poor 
old Charley than I am; but if this is all 
that Miss Croft has got us here for to- 
night—”’ 


“There’s 


the same,” 
“What's the 


E stopped short. Every light in the 


room went out simultaneously. They 
stared into black darkness. 

“Good God!” exclaimed old Colonel 
Frampton shakily. 

A frightened gasp came from Mrs. 
Windrum. 

They could have counted the seconds 
during which they stared  sightlessly. 
Then suddenly a lamp sprang into radi- 
ance halfway down the room. It was 
the shaded reading-lamp upon the desk, 
its full illumination falling only upon the 
white blotting-pad and the vacant seat. 
Jessica could hear the tensely drawn 
breaths of the group sitting close to her 
in the scarcely modified obscurity. What 
was coming next? They stared, fasci- 
nated, at that illumined desk, expectant 
of—they hardly dared imagine what 
might come. 

“Has—has this 
whispered Barnfield. 

“Shh!” said Jessica. 

Yet another moment or two; and then 
—a door opened in the dimly lit distant 


happened before?” 
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end of the room. What was that that 
entered? It defined itself—a man, noth- 
ing of him at first clearly distinguishable 
in the shadow save that he was in a din- 
ner-jacket, his shirt-front a white patch 
in the gloom. He came forward—hob- 
bling a little on a heavy stick—emerged 
into a fuller light. There was a gasp 
from the watchers. It was—it was—Sir 
Charles Croft! 

Held breathless, their hearts seeming to 
stop in their breasts, they watched him 
approach—white-haired, white-mustached, 
hobbling cheerfully on his stick—every 
familiar move and gesture of the man— 
his very smile upon the well-known 
features! He came nearer, moving toward 
his desk, turned his face toward the 
shadowed group, smiled again with that 
familiar little jerk of his head. 

Armytage felt his arm nipped painfully 
in Mrs. Windrum’s sudden clutch. 


"THE figure made no sound. It seated 

itself with that awkward bump into 
the chair that his game leg had imposed 
on Sir Charles Croft—rested it: elbow 
upon the desk, turned its head toward 
the awe-stricken group in the shadows— 
smiled again. 

“My God!” ejaculated old Frampton. 

“Nonsense!” murmured _ Barnfield. 
“Don’t be a fool—keep quiet!” He was 
answering a whisper of ‘his sister, seated 
between him.and Armytage. 

They sat fixed and tense, incapable of 
motion, staring at that seated figure. 

‘“What—what’s he come for?” stam- 
mered old Frampton in a half-voice. 

“You know!” They jumped; it was 
the very utterance—incisive, crisp, light- 
toned—of Sir Charles Croft. 

“Edgar—take me out!” gasped Mrs. 
Windrum. “I’m going to-faint—I can’t 
stand it!” : 

“The door is locked,” murmured Jes- 
sica softly but distinctly. 

“On that Friday night, one of you four 
came into this room,” continued the 
seated figure, smiling at them with a 
subtly grim malice—they quivered at the 
familiar timbre of the voice. “Let that 
one of you come: forward: now!” 

“My. God!” breathed Barnfield. But 
he did not meve...No one moved. A 
paralysis lay upon. them—the ‘paralysis of 
the presence of the sup.rnatural. 

“Let that one of you.come forward!’ 
The tone was sharply authoritative. 

Jessica felt her heart thump hard in 
that pause of suspense where no one 
moved—and then there was a stir among 
the group. Some one was rising to his 
feet, going forward. He came into the 
light. She gasped, clutched with tense 
fingers at her chair. It was young 
Armytage! 

He advanced hesitatingly toward the 
figure seated at the desk. 

“Near enough, young man!” 

Armytage halted, mopped his brow 
with his handkerchief. 

“Say to me now what you said then!” 

The young man cleared his throat, 
moistened his lips. 

“The exact words!” 

“Yes—yes sir,” faltered the young 
man. He commenced like a scholar re- 
citing a lesson. “I—I saw a streak of 
light from under your window while I 
was in the park, Sir Charles, and as I 
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cAn Interview with Wrs.O.H.2. BELMONT 
on the care of the skin 


‘¢A woman who neglects her personal ap- 
pearance loses half her influence. The wise 
care of one’s body constructs the frame en- 
circling our mentality, the ability of which 
insures the success of one’s life. I advise a 
daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Un, 2. DPeturn(— 


ay Twas in the beautiful great hall 
of Beacon Towers on Sand’s 
Point, Port Washington, Long 
Island, that I first talked with 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. 

I was excited and eager for the inter- 
view because I knew that Mrs. Belmont 
not only has given lavishly to women’s 
causes from her colossal fortune, has been 
and is a tremendous worker, but also is par- 
ticularly interested in woman’s special prob- 
lem of how to keep her force and her charm 
through middle life and later. 

From all this I expected to meet a very 
commanding woman the day | visited Beacon 
Towers. But Mrs. Belmont, on the con- 
trary, is quiet and gracious and sweet. She 
could have been a more charming 
hostess. 

She herself opened the grilled iron door 
and I stepped into the big hall with its im- 


not 


pressive mural paintings of the life of Joan of 


Arc and its wide doors opening straight onto 
Long Island Sound. Here, I felt instantly, is 
the spirit of beauty strengthened by sincerity. 

After we had admired the glorious view 
she showed me the pictures of her two sons, 
and of her grandson, who will some day be 
one of England’s dukes, and—very proudly 
—the latest snapshot of her very young Lady- 
ship, a small great granddaughter. 

««How fine textured and fresh her skin is,”’ 
I thought. ‘And she has just acknowledged 
herself a great grandmother !’’ 


Begs Women not to Neglect Themselves 

a OW,”’’ she was saying smilingly, «<I 

suppose you want me to tell you what 

[ think is the relation between a woman’s 
success and her personal appearance.’’ 

«<Yes,’? I admitted, ‘*Just how important 


do you think personal appearance is?”’ 

‘It is vital, That is just as true for the 
woman at home or in business as for those 
who are socially prominent. 

««<Don’t you know,’’ she said, ‘‘how 
often the woman with an unattractive face fails 
in the most reasonable undertaking? Nothing 
is so distressing. Neglect of one’s personal 
attractions generally comes from ignorance 
and as I am greatly interested in the success 
of women in every possible wav, I urge 
them not to neglect themselves.”’ 


The Library of: Mrs.O. H. P. Betmonr 


at Beacon Towers on Long Island, where 
this interview was given. 


Mrs. Belmont, now President of the 
National Woman’s Party is known ail 
over America for her active services in 
securing the suffrage for women. Mrs. 
Belmont is also interested in better condi- 
tions Jor women, is strong for the aboli- 
tion of child labor and for the improve- 
ment of Children’s Homes. She is a 
trained architect; her three magnificent 
residences—Villa Isoletta in France, 
the famous Marble House at Newport, 
and the imposing country home, Beacon 
Towers on Long Island, being the products 
of time not devoted to politics and business. 





PPond’s Two Creams 
used by the women who must keep their 
charm, their beauty, their influence. 
EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 
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Frenchwomen say, Cleanse and Protect 


OU spend a part of each year in France. 
Do Frenchwomen use creams much?’’ 

I] asked Mrs. Belmont. 

“In France,’’ she said «‘they have always 
used and protecting 
creams, knowing that water is not enough 
and that the face much 
strain and exposure.’ 

‘Then you think 

two creams?’ 

««I know they should. That is why I ad- 
vise the daily use of Pond’s Two. Creams, 
so that women can keep their charm and 

influence as long as they need them—and 
that is always,’’ she smiled. 


cleansing creams 


cannot stand 


women should use 


Use this Famous Method 
IVE your skin these two indispensables 
to lasting skin loveliness—the kind of 
cleaning that restores each night your skin’s 
essential suppleness, and the freshening 
that, besides protecting, brings each time the 
beauty of fresh smooth skin under your 
powder. 

For this, two distinctly different 
creams were perfected — Pond’s Cold Cream 

and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


face 


Every night—with the finger tips or a piece of mois- 
tened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore of your skin. 
Leave it on a minute. Then remove it with a soft cloth. 
Dirt and excess oil, the rouge and powder you have used 
during the day, are taken off your skin and out of the 
pores. How relaxed your face is. ‘Do this twice. 
Now finish with ice rubbed over your face or a dash of 
cold water. Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully 
supple again. If your skin is very dry, pat on more cream, 
especially where wrinkles come first—around the eyes, 
the nose, the corners of your mouth—and leave it on 
over night. 

After every cleansing, before you powder, and always 
before you go out—Smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
very eventy—yjust enough for your skin to absorb. Now 
if you wish, rouge—powder. How smooth and velvety 
your face feels, Nothing can roughen it. When you 
get up in the morning, after a dash of cold water, this 
cream will keep your skin fresh and untired for hours. 
And it will stay evenly powdered. 

Use this method regularly. Soon your face will be 
permanently fresher, smoother and you can count on 
the charm of a fresh, young skin for years longer than 
would otherwise be possible. Begin now. Buy both 
Pond’s Creams tonight in jars or tubes at any drug store 
or department store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


GENEROUS TUBES 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH toc TODAY 





The Pond’s Extract Co 

166 Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough ofeach cream for two weeks ordinary toilet uses. 


Name. 





Street. 








City 
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had something on my mind I ought to 
tell you, I—I have ventured to disturb 
you.” 

The figure nodded. 

“Go on!” 

“IT hate to say it, Sir Charles—but 
quite by chance I happened to overhear 
a lady with whom you are intimate—it 
was the other day, in the lounge at the 
Regal. I was behind some palms, read- 
ing a newspaper—the place looked empty. 
I suddenly caught your name and couldn't 
help listening—” 

“What did she say?” 

“A man was threatening her—black- 
mail, evidently—using your name. I 
don’t want to go into details, Sir Charles; 
the end of it was she said: ‘I'll have to 
do old Charley down for a bit more—Il 
can twist him round my little finger— 
give me a week.’ It’s been worrying me 
ever since, Sir Charles—and I felt it was 
my duty to tell you, though it’s a loath- 
some thing to do.” 

“And the lady?” 

“She is staying in 
Charles.” 

“And what did I say then?” 

“You made me give my word that 
under no circumstances—on  Jessica’s, 
Miss Croft’s, account-—would I reveal 
this conversation to anyone.” 

“That is correct.” There was a pause. 
“Do you remember the time of this con- 
versation?” 

“The clock struck twelve as we spoke, 
Sir Charles.” 

The young man stood staring awk- 
wardly at the seated figure, waiting for 
its next words. 

“Good night!” 

“Goo—good night, Sir Charles.” 


this Sir 


house, 


RMYTAGE returned stumblingly to 
his seat in the darkness. 

“I—I wish I could faint!” gasped Mrs. 
Windrum. 

“Shh!” whispered Colonel Frampton, 
stern in his hushed awe. “Perhaps he'll 
go now.” 

The figure smiled again toward them. 

“That next person!” it said incisively. 

There was a pause—a choking, gasp- 
ing, hysterical sob from the obscurity 
Some one else was moving. It was Mrs. 
Windrum. She came forward with a 
little rush that checked suddenly, hands 
stretched out. 

“Charley! Charleyv—if it is you! I 
know I came: here that night—but you 
know I didn’t do it! You know I didn't 
do it!” 

“Say to me now what you came to say 
then!” 

The woman stammered, swaying on her 
feet. 

“I—I—came to ask you to give me 
some money—as Mr. Armytage has said.” 





‘Flower of Napoli” 
That's the story your favorite 
author has written about a 
policeman for an early issue 
Of course there's a girl in it. 
She's the flower; and the fa- 
vorite author is— 


GERALD BEAUMONT 











The strange eyes probed her. Sir 
Charles’ voice answered her: 

“That is not correct!” 

“No—no—” She swallowed, gasped, 
swallowed again. “I—I know it isn’t. 
.... II came to ask you to let Edgar 
do—do as he wanted. To—to—” 

“To twist me round your little finger 
for him?” 

She nodded, gaspingly. 

“And what was it he wanted me to 
do?” 

“You—you remember—you had already 
quarreled,”—she spoke with a trembling 
veracity, in the very presence of Sir 
Charles’ spirit—‘“about the Agency— 
about publishing the statement he had 
prepared while you were away—and about 
that cablegram.” 

“Go on!” 

“Don’t pretend you don’t know, Char- 
ley!” 

“Go on!’ 
voice. 

She gasped and swallowed. 

“You remember—he had arranged 
things—while you were away. He was 
in difficulties. He—he had sold short— 
and then that cablegram came in—about 
the oil-wells. It meant ruin to him if 
that cablegram was published on Mon- 
GR. wa <3 You remember it.” 

“He wanted me to commit a fraud on 
my own stockholders?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes,” she said weakly. “You remem- 
ber—those were your very words.” 

“It’s a fantastic lie—all of it!” It 
was Barnfield’s voice, thick with a fright- 
ened fury. “Freda!” He half-rose from 
his seat, as though to pull her back. 
Armytage restrained him with a firm 
hand, forced him to immobility. 

The two figures in the light ignored 
him. 

“And what did I do then?” 

*“You—you looked at me—as you are 
looking now—and then—then you un- 
locked your drawer, took out your check- 
book, wrote a check, locked up the book 
again—and I—I got frightened. Then 
you looked up at me and—and said—” 
She hesitated. 

“You want a little money, I believe? 
Here it is—the last!” 

“Yes,” she gasped. 

“And what then?” 

‘“Nothing—nothing—I—I don’t want to 
—oh, don’t torture me, Charley! You 
know well enough what you said to me!” 

“7 say it again—send your brother to 
me——as he came that night!” 

Mrs. Windrum gave a little choking 
cry, went staggeringly back to her seat. 

There was a tense silence. It seemed 
like a moment in a dream. 

“By God, Barnfield—I think you had 
better go! Or we shall draw con- 
clusions!” It was old Colonel Frampton, 
his voice ominously menacing. 

Barnfield rose hesitatingly to his feet, 
moved unwillingly a step or two for- 
ward, and stopped. He stood breathing 
hard, in silence. In the stronger light 
they could see the sweat pearling on his 
brow. 

The figure at the desk smiled again, 
unpleasantly. 

“Well, Edgar?” The half-mocking ris- 
ing inflection was startlingly the voice of 
Charles Croft. 


> 


came the incisive, inexorable 


“That was it.” 
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Barnfield shrank back, made an 
articulate noise in his throat. 

“W-what do you want?” he managed 
to get out, half in quivering fear, half 
in a bravado of defiance. 

The figure smiled, a glint in its eyes. 

“T want you to repeat what you said— 
and did—that night. You threatened a 
little violence, I believe.” 

Barnfield swayed in front of it. 

“No,” he said hoarsely, “no! I’ve 
done it too many times already—every 
night—and you know it.” 

“Precisely.” The seated figure smiled 
at him, quietly unlocked a drawer in the 
desk, took out a revolver. “But you’re 
going to do it again. This is what I did, 
isn’t it—when you became threatening?” 
He dandled the revolver. “And I asked 
you for your resignation—on the spot?” 

“I gave in,” gasped Barnfield. “You 
know I did. I agreed to write my 
resignation—and if you hadn’t put temp- 
tation in my way—” 

“Quite,” acquiesced the figure. “Like 
this, wasn’t it?” He put the revolver 
down upon the desk. “Now come and 
write that resignation—just as you did 
that night!” ; 

Barnfield hesitated. 

“Come!” said the figure at the desk in 
incisive, grimly malicious command. 
“Just as you did that night—you’ve got 
to go through with it again!” 


in- 


HE man swayed, his fingers working. 
“No!” he jerked out. 

“You will—just as you'll do it every 
night you live!” 

The tortured wretch emitted a hoarse 
cry of maddened hate and despair. “Damn 
you, then—ghost or not—I will!” He 
sprang forward, snatched up the revolver, 
clapped it to the back of the head of the 
seated figure. There was no detonation. 
Instead, the figure jumped up, with a 
quick movement plucked off white wig 
and mustaches. Barnfield staggered 
back. “Kinlan! David Kinlan!’ 

All the lights in the room went up 
from a master-switch. A man stepped 
out from behind a bookcase. It was the 
detective. 

“Edgar Barnfield,” he said, “I arrest 
you on a charge of murder.” 

The big man gasped, writhed in the 
grip upon his collar, jerked the revolver 
to his own head, snapped the trigger. 
Again there was no detonation. He 
dropped the useless weapon to the floor. 

“All right,” he said. “You’ve got me.” 
He held his wrists out for the handcuffs 
that clicked over them. “My congratula- 
tions, Kinlan,” he added ironically. “If 
I'd known you were in the house, I 
might have guessed. An excellent per- 
formance!” The detective propelled him 
toward the door, past the sobbing, 
crumpled-up Mrs. Windrum. He passed 
out. 

There was a moment of silence while 
the little group watched the door close 
after him—and then Jessica Croft ran 
to David Kinlan and flung her arms 
about his neck. 

“Oh, David, David dear!” she cried, 
sobbing hysterically. “Thank God— 
thank God—it wasn’t Harry!” 

“Harry?” 

She recovered herself, in confusion. 

“Mr. Armytage,” she said, blushing. 
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DOLLARS — of 
wear and tear on 
clothes! 
HOURS—of back 
breaking work! 
YEARS— of sap- 
ping your youth! 
Isn’t it worth a 
cent or two more 
a week, to save 
all these? 





low much do You pay lo get clothes clean ? 


An awful price—some women do! Hours of exhausting, 
overheating work, using their strength to rub, rub, rub the 
dirt away. Don’t they know they can save it by using 
Fels-Naptha Soap? 

And what about the clothes?—the children’s rompers, 
blouses and dresses that take so much of your time and 
effort to make, or your money to buy. When they get the 





nt dirt ground in, as they quickly will, do you rub them clean 

j ? 

ep a eee at the expense of the fabric and colors? 
by the smell Hard rubbing costs too much in both health and clothes! 


The better, easier, and cheaper way is to put Fels-Naptha 
at work. The wonderful dirt-loosening ability of the real 
naptha takes the place of hard rubbing. It not only saves 
your strength—it saves the wear and tear on clothes because 
it safely makes the dirt let go by soaking. 

And you have that deeper, sweeter Fels-NapthaCleanliness! 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more 
than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real 
naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great safe 
cleaners at the same time, and in one economical bar. 





Fa Ne a ae a Get Fels-Naptha for cleaner, more healthful clothes. 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy It a s! 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. pays: 


PROVE the saving value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 





THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ©2864; Fei: 2 co. 
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Must Your Beauty 
Be Sacrificed on 
Home Altars 


You, who work untiringly to make 
your home attractive, take just a 
little time for yourself. Your home 
is guarded against the bleak winter 
with added protection. How about 
your skin? Is it being protected too? 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion, a delightful 
toilet necessity, will prepare your skin 
to meet this most hazardous time of 
year. In addition to wind and 
weather which bring chaps, furnace 
heat and housework play havoc with 
your skin. Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
supplies the “precious moisture” 
which keeps the skin soft and lovely. 
Get into the habit of using this 
delicately perfumed lotion on your 
hands and face several times each day, 
and your complexion will look as 
fresh and well cared for as your home. 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is for sale 
everywhere in the United States and 
Canada. Regular price 35c. The Fros- 
tilla Company, Elmira, N. Y. Selling 
Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, 
London and Sydney. 


Frostilla 


CTragrant fotion 
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He looked at the others. They had 
obviously forgotten his existence. He 
caught the fragment of a sentence: “Aw, 
| Clarrie, let’s make it a real hike!” He 
smiled somberly and followed the Dish- 

face. 

There was a roaring fire in the library 
—huge, cushiony chairs—a table scattered 
with curious counters. The Stewarts, 
mére et pére, and a large, quiet uncle 
were seated, talking. They looked incred- 
ibly comfortable, thought Billy wistfully. 

| “Well, Ellen,” said Mr. Stewart affec- 
| tionately as the Dishface entered, “I 
knew you wouldn’t desert us!” 

“No,”’ said the Dishface. “I’ve even 
brought a recruit—till the others get 
ready—” 

| “Fine!” said Mr. Stewart hospitably. 
“Sit down, young man! Have a cigar?” 

“Thank you,” said Billy gratefully, and 
sank into a chair that was like a caress. 





“Well, shall we start, Ellen?” That 
was Mrs. Stewart. “Oh, Mr.—Mr. 
Bedient—you play Mah-Jongg, of 
course?” 

“I’m afraid not, Mrs. Stewart. Id 


love to watch, though,” said Billy, miser- 
ably. Watching would not reprieve him, 
he knew, from whatever hardy sports 
Clarissa was planning. 

“Watch? Nonsense!” said Mr. Stewart 
in the voice that dominated boards of 
directors. “Here, Ellen—you take him in 
hand. You'll pick it up in no time. 
Ellen’s our expert.” He actually winked 
at the Dishface. 

“Yes, we sha’n’t let you off as easily as 
that!” said Mrs. Stewart pleasantly. “Do 
take that chair, Mr. Bedient—if it isn’t 
too near the fire.” 

“Oh, no!” said Billy fervently, and 
sighed with happiness. The Dishface 
perched on the arm of his chair. 
| “You see it’s like this, Cousin Billy—” 
| she began. 
| After an exquisite period of warmth 
jand rest, with the Dishface’s pleasant 
| little voice advising his play,—he was 
having beginner’s luck,—Billy noticed 
that Clarissa was in the room. 

“Oh, Billy—there you are, you slacker 
| —we’ve been looking for you all over!” 





“Really?” said Billy coldly. ‘What’s 
up?” He turned to the Dishface. 
“What’ll I discard now?” 

“You'd better get rid of that. Three 


characters.” 

“Three characters,” 
and laid it down. 

“We're going to play hare-and-hounds,” 
said Clarissa, unheeding. “On snowshoes! 
It'll! be gor-geous! You’re a hound, Bill! 
Coming?” 

“Just a minute!” said Billy sternly. 
He held a long, whispered conference with 
| the Dishface. Mr. Stewart put down a 


said Billy firmly, 


} counter. 
“Bung—I mean Chow Mah Jongg—oh, 
you know,” cried Billy triumphantly, 


seizing it. “There!” 

“Oh, Billy, you’re good!” said the Dish- 
face in soft approval. “All circles except 
for honors!” 

“Well—coming?”’ 
patiently. 


said Clarissa im- 


DISHFACE 


| (Continued from page 61) 





Billy considered. 

“I’m afraid that will have to be my 
last,” said Mrs. Stewart, rising. 

“Oh, Anne!” groaned Mr. Stewart. He 
turned to Billy hopefully. “How about 
you, young man? You’ve had enough 
coaching now!” 


“Well—” said Billy. He paused, 
gulped. 

“Well—if you aren’t coming—” said 
Clarissa—and this time there was no 


doubt that she was annoyed. 

“I think I'll pass up hare-and-hounds 
this trip, Clarrie,” said Billy, “if nobody 
minds.” 

Clarissa laughed. “Oh, there are plenty 
of hounds,” she said, and departed. And 
Billy, looking after her, noticed for the 
first time that her wrists were thick. For 
an instant he felt regretful. 

Then he relaxed. 

“Well—I’m after your shirt, young 
man!” said Mr. Stewart genially, helping 
the uncle shuffle the counters. 

The Dishface took Mrs. 
chair. The game began. 

“Four circles,” said the Dishface, dis- 
carding. 

“Seven bamboo,” remarked Billy, and 
looked at her very tenderly. 


Stewart’s 


HE next two days, Billy gloried in 

his shame. With all God’s frozen 
sunshine waiting for him outdoors, he 
did his best to take his exercise by proxy 
whenever possible. And somehow, nearly 
always, just around the corner, shirking 
too, he found his comrade in crime, the 
Dishface. Even at the final frost-bitten 
picnic they managed to share a moder- 
ately sheltered hollow together while the 
others sported superbly on a windswept 
hill-crest just having the jolliest rough- 
house imaginable. 

The Dishface, he discovered, did not 
talk as the others talked. She knew more 
than three adjectives and had a gift for 
neat comment if you paid attention to her. 
One remark of hers about the Tommy 
person—“There must have been a streak 
of Airedale in that family somewhere!’’- 
enchanted him. She didn’t have what 
you'd call a line, exactly—it didn’t wear 
out. Her face grew on one, too: the tilt 
of her nose—the curve of her chin—the 
smile at the corners of her mouth. And 
gosh—she certainly was a good friend! 

He resolved to be very gracious to her 
at the dance that was to be the finale of 
the house-party. It would be too much to 
expect that she could dance like Clarissa 
—but he owed her such a lot, and in spite 
of any personal sacrifice involved, he was 
going to show her that he appreciated it. 
She looked quite well in evening-dress, 
he noticed. The others seemed—well, 
beefy—by contrast. Except Clarissa, of 
course. He cut in on her after a ghastly 
eight minutes with the girl broad-jumper. 
She looked up at him—smiled. They be- 
gan to dance. 

The Dishface was feather-light—fault- 
lessly skilled. Clarissa danced well, but 
Billy always had a faint feeling when 
they danced that he was being danced 
with rather than dancing. The Dishface, 
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Do You Envy 
the Health of Others? 


Read these remarkable statements of what 
one simple food can do 


There is nothing mysterious about 
the action of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
It is not a “cure-all”— not a 
medicine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the poi- 


Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work 
—invigorating the whole system, 


clearing the skin, aiding digestion 
and assimilation, strengthening 
the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. Health 
is yours once more. 


sons of constipation—or when its 
vitality is low so that skin, stom- 
ach, and general health are affected 
—this simple natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 


Up to a couple of years ago I never have 
had regular intestinal action. I worked on 
this defect in many ways—abdominal exer- 
cises, vegetarianism, occasional medicine, Dr 
Coué . . . Fleischmann’s Yeast has been the 
only agent that, with me, ever produced nor- 
mal movement continuously, And as a natural 
consequence, I now feel hiner in other ways— 
enjoy everything more: food, work, play. Even 
my pipe seems to smoke better 


(A letter from Mr. Henry J. Carroll of St. Lowi 


‘ 

A YEAR ago found me morose and irritable, 
with a nervous, rundown body and . . . an 
exceptionally bad complexion. Horrid pimples 
on my face were the bane of my existence. 
One day while sitting at a soda fountain [ 
read a Fleischmann Yeast ad and concluded 
to give it a trial. fithin a week I slept 
better. Today I am a picture of health, have 
a wonderful complexion, and everyone says I 
look five years younger.” 


(A letter from Miss Jane Branch of 
Houston, Texas) 


‘ 

I AM a graduate nurse. Back in 1911 while 
in charge of an operating room, | was afflicted 
with boils. I tried many remedies—still boils 
came, and I got run down and unable to carry 
on. Finally a physician told me to take Yeast. 
J hat was twelve years ago, and I have 
never had a boil since. I have used Fleisch- 
mann’s for hundreds of patients and for any 
number of different ailments. I am glad to say 
that twelve years have not dimmed my enthu- 
siasm for Fleischmann’s Yeast, or staled my ap- 
preciation of what it has done for me and | for 
others in the course of my professional life.’ 


(Miss Ann Batchelder of New York) 


“ 
Rox-vown and ill from overwork, I had local neuritis, 
stomach acidity and insomnia; a formidable array of enemies 
for the brave little yeast cake to tackle! Yet in two weeks 
friends began to take notice. . In a month my complexion 
was clear and lovely, stomach in perfect condition, nerves 
‘unjangled,’ gone the ‘All worn out’ feeling, and I was able 
to sleep like a top. 


“ (Extract from letter of a Chicago business girl, Miss Dorothy Deene) 
RREGULAR hours, eating in snatches, desperate 
hurry . nervous, little or no appetite, slept 
poorly, and worst of all suffered from constipation. 
“hen J tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. Almost at 
mce, ‘evacuation was easier, no stomach pains, 
10 ~=heartburn.’ Today —‘practically complete 
limination of bowel trouble, clearer skin, sounder 
sleep, better health.’”” 


EAT 2 OR 3 CAKES A DAY REGULARLY 


tinfoil package—it cannot be pur- 
chased in tablet form. All grocers 
have it. Start eating it today. And 
write us for further information or 
our free booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. M-1, The Fleischmann Co., 
701 Washington St., New York. 


—before or between meals—plain, 
dissolved in water or milk or spread 
on crackers or bread. A cake dis- 
solved in a glass of warm water 
before breakfast and at bedtime is 
especially beneficial in overcoming 
or preventing constipation. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast comes in the 


(Extract from letter of a New York reporter, 
A 


fr. 4. Kandel) 
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How hasty 
eating 4 








ruin your teeth 


MERICANS are the fastest eat- 
ers in the world. And, although 

we giveour teeth more care than any 
other people, still our teeth deterio- 
rate, and our gums are growing soft. 


Eating soft food in haste deprives the 
gums of the stimulation that slow mastica- 
tion of coarser foods once gave. Conse- 
quently, tooth troubles, due to under-stimu- 
lated gums, are on the rise. The prevalence 
of pyorrhea is one item in a long list. 


Does your toothbrush 
show “pink”? 
Dental authorities are not insensible to this 
condition. Today they are preaching and 


practising the care of the gums as well as 
the care of the teeth. Thousands of dentists 


have written us to tell how they combat | 


soft and spongy gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary clean- 


ing with Ipana and the brush. For Ipana | 
Tooth Paste, because of the presence of | 
ziratol, has a decided tendency tostrengthen | 


soft gums and to keep them firmand healthy. 


Send for a Trial Tube 


Ipana is the great enemy of the “pink” tooth- 
brush. While it stimulates and heals the 
gums, it cleans the teeth perfectly. And 
its taste, as you will find, if you send fora 
trial tube today, is unforgetably good. 


ponte 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 










Bristol- at all drugand 
Myers department 
Co. stores— 50c. 
61 RectorSt. 

New York, 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 














on the contrary, made him feel that he 
had never danced quite so well. 

The minutes passed in a breath—it was 
only after the music had stopped and 
started again twice that Billy realized 
that they were not being cut in on. He 
suddenly saw the others with eyes of con- 
tempt. They couldn’t even appreciate 
good dancing—the boobs! 

“Just a minute, Billy—do you mind?” 
said the Dishface suddenly. “I want to 
fix my hair.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Billy, 
appointed. She vanished. 

He wandered about boredly—cut in on 
Clarissa—danced seven feet and was re- 
lieved by the Tommy person—started 
toward the library. The dance had sud- 
denly gone flat, somehow. Perhaps he 
might shake a foot later, when the Dish- 
face returned. He went up to his room 
for some cigarettes. 

Having found them, he stretched out 
in a chair luxuriously. He was very 
tired—they had risen at five to see the 
sunrise. The comparative respite of the 
last two days had come too late. Every 
muscle he owned protested whenever he 
moved. As the hart longeth for the 
water-brook, he longed wearily and hope- 
lessly for bed. 

He must be getting back. As a special 
concession to Clarissa, the dance was to 
last till two. 

He rose gingerly, opened the window 
and leaned out to dispose of his cigarette. 
A dark blot beneath the window dis- 
solved into two separate figures. The 
moonlight fell on their rapt faces. It was 
Clarissa and the Tommy person. 

“Well, I'll be—” said William Bedient 
III softly. Then he heard his own name. 

“Oh, Tommy, how could you think I 
ever cared about Billy Bedient? That 
dishface! Why, Tommy, he can’t even 
skate!” 


dis- 


ILLY shut the window slowly. An 

air-castle almost eight months old 
fell to pieces gently in his mind. But 
oddly enough, it didn’t hurt. All he 
thought was that it must be very, very 
cold outside, and that it was just the spot 
that the Tommy person would choose for 
a first embrace. 

“Why, you might as well marry the 
Daily Dozen!” he said, and this time his 
| thought was of Clarissa. He pictured her 
| married—incomparable, tireless, perfect, 
| always ready to play three more really 
| fast sets of singles or climb an iceberg 
| before breakfast on the slightest provo- 
| cation—and smiled without envy. 
| Then, abruptly, he wanted very much 
| to talk to the Dishface. 
| He spent a worried half-hour looking 
for her, his desire to talk to her increas- 
ing each moment. There! She was back 
on the dance-floor. She looked tired, he 
| noticed tenderly. 
| He cut in. F 
| “Well, you certainly are a glutton for 
punishment!” she said. They danced on 
in silence. Then the music stopped. 

“Could we rest a minute, Billy? 
a little tired.” 

“There’s the grandest fire you ever saw 
in that library,” said Billy, inspired. 

The noise of the dance diminished be- 
hind them. They had the library—the 
fire, the sofa—completely to themselves. 


I'm 
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“Well,” said Billy tritely but happily, 
“peace at last!” 

The Dishface looked at her fingers. 
Finally she spoke. 

“You don’t have to stay, you know, 
Billy,” she said. “You'd better go back. 
I can say I’ve got a headache or some- 
thing—I was going to, anyway. I don’t 
know why I didn’t go to bed hours ago. 
Oh, don’t look at me like that! I know 
you’re stuck.” 

“Stuck?” said Billy 
“Stuck? With you?” 


incredulously. 


GHE nodded rapidly. Then she stamped 
her foot. 

“Oh, don’t be a noble bfg brother at 
me!” she said with a gulp. “I never 
wanted to come to this damn’ old house- 
party, anyway. I knew what ic’d be like. 
and I hate being cold, and I never could 
—could be gymnastic! Only Mother—” 
She averted her face. 

“Listen, Ellen!” said Billy earnestly. 
“Listen!” 

She said something muffled. He thought 
it was: “You’d better go back to 
Clarissa.” 

“Listen, Ellen!” Billy repeated hope- 
lessly. “Oh, for Pete’s sake—if you'd 
only listen!” Then he had an idea. 
“Listen—are you tired?” She nodded 
violently. “I’m so tired I could scream.” 

“And your—your muscles—I mean— 
do they sort of hurt?” 

“Do they?” 

“And do—do you just despise all this 
strong-arm, look-at-me-be-a-little-Eskimo 
stuff?” 

He saw the smile return to the corners 
of her mouth. 

“Well—” 

“Well,” said Billy triumphantly, “me 
too! Every muscle I got’s out of joint. 
I could die for some sleep. And as for 
Clarissa Stewart—and all that—all the 
rest of that bunch of amateur trained- 
seals—”’ 

Words failed him. 

“Oh, Ellen—honest—I—I want to be 
with you! Do you mind?” 

“N-no,” said the Dishface 
“N-not terribly.” 

There was a pause, a warm, serene, 
friendly pause. 

“Oh—uh!” yawned the Dishface luxu- 
riously, stretching her arms. “When I 
go back to school, I’m going straight to 
the infirmary and just enjoy myself!” 

Billy’s next remark seemed _incon- 
secutive. “Gee! You can dance!” 

“T love it!” said the Dishface, flashing. 
“Like nothing else but. But what chance 
have you got to enjoy a dance when you 
can hardly move?” 

“You’re some sport 
conviction. “Some sport! 
out!” 

She giggled. “I wasn’t going to.” 

“No?” 

“No. I had the letter all ready to 
send to Alice—she’s my roommate—the 
old sudden-telegram trick—and then, 
well, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were lovely 
—and you came—” 

“Me?” said Billy. 

She giggled again. “Yes. And you 
seemed so—so superbly confident you 
were going to have such a time—oh, it 
was mean of me—I thought I’d just wait 
and see what happened.” 


shakily. 
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said Billy with 
You stuck it 
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This man is having an easy time.... 














. in the job which killed this one 


Those who shy at unpleasant facts 
should not read this page 


HIS PAGE tells of the death 

of a conscientious man...a 
true business story with a very 
personal application. 

A representative of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, sending 
in his card to the head of a com- 
pany, found the man very busy 
and very tired. The business was 
successful, but he was obviously 
trying to do everything himself. 

The Institute representative be- 
gan in a quiet way to talk about 
the Institute’s Definite Plan for 
Business Progress—how, by this 
plan, other men had learned to 
deputize work and supervise it, 
thus gaining time for constructive 
thinking, and for recreation and 
pleasure. 

The tired executive smiled wanly. 


**] know about your plan,”’ 
he said. “I want it.” He opened 
the top drawer of his desk and, 
rummaging around, produced a 
tattered bit of paper. “See,” he 
continued, holding it up. “I 
clipped one of your coupons nearly 
six years ago. Now that [ve 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 


Hunter Street, Sydney 


waited that long I guess I can wait 
a little longer. I am snowed under 
with work just now; I must get 
clear before I take on anything 
else. Give me thirty days and 
come in again.” 

The Institute man did not urge 
the matter. The next time he 
visited the offices of this company 
he inquired about the tired execu- 
tive. He was not in; at his desk 
sat a younger man who was ap- 
parently handling the job with 
sureness and ease. 

“Mr. Preston is at home facing 
a long illness, we fear,” he said. 

Another thirty days passed. The 
young executive was still at the 
desk—permanently now. Detail 
and worry had finished their work. 
The tired man was dead... . 


The secret of using 


other minds | 
What does that younger man have | 
which the older man lacked? Train- | 


ing. He is a keen student of the 
fundamentals of business — the 
fundamentals which the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute offers in its 
Definite Plan. Gathering together 








Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Business 


Position 


leaders of education and business—men 
of notable success—the Institute takes 
their experience, classifies and puts it 
into books, lectures, and problems; adapts 
it by service to your particular needs, 
and brings it to you. 

“The only way to grow,” says the In- 
stitute, “is to get on top of your job, 
never to carry it on top of you. Build 
men in under you; use them; direct 
them.” This Course tells the principles 
and methods ‘by which that is done. 


Send for this Definite Plan 


Whatever your business situation may be, 
you have only one really important ques- 
tion. That is: Where will you be in busi- 
ness ten years from now? The Definite 
Plan of Business Progress offered below 
is the result of the Institute’s experience 
in training thousands of men for larger 
success. To send for it involves no cost 
or obligation. Many men have been helped 
by it to lay sound plans and make those 
plans come true. Write on the coupon 
the address to which it should be mailed. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


NG 15:6dicdioghaaimshncsebakennin sa aeeiee | 
Print here { 
AGEPESS cocccccccvccccceccesccecoecoose eceece oe 
Business I 
FSASASehsib66be6Os004S 040006006 Ceteid 
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“Trade Mark Rew U. S. Pat Of." } 


Enables the natural figure to 
achieve all the grace and sym- | 
metry of the Eastern danc- 
ing girl or the Spanish gypsy 


THE ORIENTAL 
(trademark) is the new 
and beautiful under- 
garment designed for | 
young girls who do not 
wear a corset. 


It is expressly fashioned 
to hold the lower part 
of the figure firm and 
to eliminate any unat- 
tractive line. 





Soft but snug—a per- 
fect foundation for the 
present vogue of drap- 
ed costuming. 


Made of suede, of Jersey 
silk, of satin, of beautiful 
brocaded silk and of combi- 


nations of these materials 


52 0°10 | 


ASK FOR IT 
IN CORSET DEPARTMENTS 


Made exclusively by the Warner Brothers 
Company, originators of WRAP-AROUND 
(trademark) and CoRSELeTTE (trademark). 
347 Madison Ave., New York; 367 W. 

Adams St., Chicago; 28 Geary St., San 
Francisco; 356 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
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“IT must have been a prize package!” 
said Billy with loathing. 

She smiled. “Your poor suit! Oh, 
they really were rotten—” she said with 
But he knew what she 
meant. 

A silence, calm and genial as a fleecy 
quilt, wrapped about them—a soothing 
delightful silence, warm and still. 

Billy roused a little later—the fire had 
diminished to red coals. His eyelids felt 
incredibly heavy—had they been shut? 
His body was lax and warm. 

He looked over at the Dishface. She 
was asleep—trustfully, peacefully asleep, 
curled up in a corner of the sofa, a smile 
on her lips. He smiled too and closed 
his eyes again. He had never felt so at 
home. 

The brassy strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home!” roused them at last. 

“Billy!” said the Dishface, sitting bolt 
upright suddenly, and frenziedly begin- 
ning to arrange her hair. “Oh, Billy— 
how awful!” 


| FLASHLIGHT 
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Billy grinned. 
unrepentantly. “Wasn’t it?” 

She laughed. “If you knew how I’ve 
been propping my eyes open all week, but 
—oh, Billy, what will they think?” 

“They don’t,” said Billy. Then he 
added with no trace of rancor: “They 
wouldn’t know we’d been there if we 
had.” 

“Home, Sweet Home,” 
ruptly, swung into: “Yes! 
Bananas!” 

“That’s Clarissa,” 
“She would have an encore. 
are you going on tomorrow?” 

“Ten-thirty—I think—” 


“Tt was grand,” he said, 


choked off ab- 
We Have No 


said Billy gravely. 
What train 


He nodded. “Check! Me too!” 

“Billy—the others are staying for 
lunch—” 

“Not me!  Listen—Dish—Ellen—will 


you come to the Prom with me, this 
year?” 
“Why, 
“Check!” 
all dead!” 


Billy— 


said Billy. ‘“We’ll knock ’em 


(Continued from page 56) 





And even as she strug- 
gled against the kiss, there came an ex- 
plosion and a glare of light. The arms 
released her; she backed swiftly away. 
For a moment she thought something 
dire had happened. Then voices near by, 
raised in angry expostulation, told her 
that some one had taken a flashlight 
photograph. Sick with fear, she ran to 
the other side of the building, found her 
own chauffeur, and drove home. 

A maid met her at the door with the 
information that her husband had tele- 
phoned and said that the conference with 
Stimson had presented unexpected diffi- 
culties, and would last all night. For the 
first time in her married life, Christie was 
glad to know that she would be alone. 

She hardly slept. Suppose the pho- 
tographer had aimed his camera in her 
direction? The picture might be printed 
in the newspapers. Of course, she could 
explain to Tom, but some one would tell 


against her own. 


| him that she had gone out upon the 


| explanation. 


veranda with another man. No crime in 
that, but she might need to offer some 
Of course, she could lie her 


| way out, but lies were repugnant to her. 


| She 


felt soiled as she tossed the night 
through. 


A*™ D her worst anticipations were real- 
ized. Shortly after breakfast an in- 
sistent visitor was announced. He gave 
his name as Jones—an undersized man 
with a receding forehead, shifty eyes and 
a tight slit of a mouth. He wasted no 
time, but he handed Christie a photo- 
graphic print. It showed her face clearly. 
It also showed the figure of a man in a 
checked Norfolk jacket. His face was 
invisible. The back of his head was in- 
distinguishably blurred, as though he had 
moved while the picture was being taken. 
But it was obvious that he had either 
just kissed Christie, or was about to do 
so. 

“Tl get right down to cases, Mrs. Ken- 
yon,” said Jones. “I been hearing a lot 
about the petting-parties that goes on in 








the automobiles outside the Seaview Club 
on dance-nights. Thinks I, maybe the 
w. »ng people pet the right people. So I 
brought along a couple of assistants last 
night, and we trained three cameras on 
the automobile line. Well, we didn’t 
have no luck. The only picture we got 
that showed anybody was this one. I'd 
expected to have a whole lot of scenes. 
The New York papers would have paid 
me quite a bit. I suppose I could get 
quite a piece of change for this picture. 
But, thinks I, why not give the little 
lady a chance? She'll be fair-minded. 
She'll know that it wouldn’t do her no 
good to have this picture printed. Maybe 
she'll buy the prints and the plate from 


me. Just a thousand dollars—and cheap 
enough at that, I call it. What do you 
say?” 


‘There was courage in Christie’s charac- 
ter. Also, she was honest to the core of 
her. The two qualities combined. She 
ordered the man from the house. 

“All right, but I'll come back tomorrow 
morning. Maybe you'll think better of 
it then. You see, while I don’t know 
who this gent in the golf suit is, I do 
know who he isn’t. He’s not your hus- 
band. Good morning, Mrs. Kenyon. 
And don’t forget: I know he isn’t your 
husband, because I made some casual in- 
quiries this morning. Your husband 
wasn’t home all last night.” 

“Get out of here,” said Christie. 

But courage oozed from her after the 
man’s departure. Her sister, Pennington 
Ryder, found her weeping in her bedroom 
an hour later. 

“What’s wrong with you, Christie, old 
girl?” demanded the younger woman. 

Christie stared at her younger sister. 
She saw a beauty as great as her own, 
and quite similar. At a distance they 
might easily be mistaken, one for the 
other. They were not so alike in nature. 


Christie was more serious than the gay 
young girl. 

A sudden impulse to share her worry 
made Christie tell the whole story. 
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The Beauty Aid 


SHE watched the 
beautiful leading 
lady on the other 
sideofthefootlights. 

HE watched the 
beautiful lady on 
this side—and he 
pictured her smil- 
ing at him, some 
day, across their 
breakfast table— 
his leading lady 
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WINTER WAYS AT 4 
YOUR TOILET TABLE 


The winter days demand almost as 
great a change in the manner of 
your use of powder, rouge, etc., as 
they do in your manner of dress. 


The cold, tingling air of winter 
brings about very definite changes 
in the condition of your skin. 


The skin should have more 
attention now than in summer. 
More cream should be used to 


for life! 


of powder and rouge 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


W hy are there so many more beautiful women than there 
used to be? They have learned how to make more of such 
looks as the gods have bestowed upon them. 


The trail pir be is lightly traced 
in the careful use af vanishing 
cream and the deft handling ot 
rouge and powder puffs. 

Pompeian Day Cream, a vanish- 
ing cre.m, is made especially as a 
protective foundation for powder 
and rouge. Distribute it carefully 
over the face and neck; it will dis- 
appear as you apply it, leaving a 
delicate little film that is cool and 
firm to the touch, 


Wait a few minutes so every 
particle of the cream vanishes— 
and you will finda most agreeable 
foundation for the smooth going- 
on of powder and rouge. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is an 
absolutely pure powder, and ot 
the consistency agreeable to the 
average woman’s skin. It adheres 
with unusual tenacity—especially 
when used over Pompeian Day 
Cream. It comes in shades for all 
types of women—Rachel, Nat- 
urelle, Flesh, and White. 

Pompeian Bloom is the rouge 
made to be used with Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. It is a rouge 


compact, and while it does not 
crack or crumble, it rubs off easi- 
ly on your puff for use. 

When properly applied, it 
brings as natural a coloring as 
though a little wind had flushed 
your cheeks. Made in Light, Me- 
dium and Dark, and the new 
Orange tint. The latter tint har- 
monizes especially well with the 
Naturelle and Rachel shades of 
powder. 

Pompeian Lip Stick should al- 
ways be used when rouge is used, 
so the lips will not look pale by 
contrast. It is a natural shade of 
red for the lips, giving them a 
healthy color as well as keeping 
them in a soft condition. 

V 
*‘Don'’ tEnvyBeauty—UsePompeian”’ 


DAY CREAM (vanishing) 60c per jar 
BEAUTY POWDER 60c per box 
BLOOM (the rouge) 60c per box 
Lip STICK 25¢ each 
FRAGRANCE (a #a/. 
NIGHT CREAM 


(cold cream) 





25¢ per can 
60¢ per iar 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada 








Get 1924 
Pompeian Panel and 
Four Samples 
For Ten Cents 
The newest Pompeian 
art panel, done in pas- 
tel by a famous artist 
and reproduced in rich 
colors, Size 28 x 7} in. 

For 10 cents we will 
send you all of these: 
The 1924 Beauty 
Panel, ** Honeymoon- 
ing in the Alps,"’ and 
samplesof Day Cream, 
Beauty Powder, 
Bloom and Night 
Cream, Tear of the 





coupon now. a 
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TESS 


¢ 1924, The Pompeian Co. 


soften the skin. Care should be 
given to patting the face perfectly 
dry after touching it with water, to 
prevent chapping or roughening. 


The foundation for your powder 


When the frost is in the air there 
is very special reason for you to 
use Pompeian Day Cream as the 
base for your powder and rouge. 
It- is a disappearing cream that 
touches your skin as lightly as a 
kiss, yet it leaves a beneficial film 
of protection to which your pow- 
der will adhere for hours at a time. 


Over this invisible layer of cream 
you may use your powder gener- 
ously. 


Powder protects your skin 


Pompeian Beauty Powder certainly 
enhances the loveliness of your 
skin. Even if you neglect to put 
on your powder as often as neces- 
sary in the house, never go out 
into the winter weather without 
careful attention to your use of 
powder. 


With your winter clothes you 
require pinker cheeks to give your 
[ _ brightness, and to obtain that 

uisite appearance of sparkle 

caddipnion health. After powder- 
ing comes the application of Pom- 
peian Bloom. This is a compact 
rouge that blends perfectly with 
your powder, rod roe adds a 
natural color. The new Orange 
shade is very popular. 


Pompeian Lip Stick gives the 
delightful appearance of youthful 
freshness to your mouth. It comes 
in a dainty gilt container, conve- 
nient for your hand-bag or your 
dressing table. 


Uns feoastte 


Specialiste en Beauté 




















a 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND ae | 











POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Obio 


Gentlemen: I enclose toc (a dime preferred) for 











1924 Pompeian Art Panel, ** Honeymooning in 
the Alps,”* and the four samples named in offer. 
Name 

Address 

City State. 








W hat shade of face powder wanted? 
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A feature 
’ ° 
you'll like 
Handles are made 
in six different 
colors—a personal 
Owens for every 
member of your 
family. 








Staple-tied 


Bristles are tied 
securely into the 
handle by hidden 
staples. They 
won't come out in 
the mouth. 








] 
bad habit 


—- should be stopped 


OU’VE often seen people thumb 
the bristles in a tooth brush. This 
is a dangerous habit. For careless fingers 
frequently carry dirt—even infection. 
The Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush 
is protected from this unsanitary han- 
dling. Each one is sold in aclean, 
transparent glass container. Exposed 
to the eye—but not to the hands. 


You'll prefer this clean tooth brush 
for other reasons, too. Prominent 
dental authorities have pronounced it 
the best all-purpose tooth brush ever 
designed. The cut of the trim, curve 
of the handle, and spacing of bristle 
tufts combine to make it ideal for thor- 
oughly cleaning every part of the teeth. 

Sold in the sanitary glass container, 
it costs you no more than ordinary tooth 
brushes— 30, 40 and 50 cents each, in 
child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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“Well, you didn’t do anything wrong,” 
said Penny. 
“T know it,” wailed Christie, “but if 


Bt tell anything to Tom, I know I'll tell 


it all. And—Penny, can’t you help me?” 
“Let’s see the picture,” demanded the 


| younger girl. 


She uttered an exclamation as, from 
beneath the pillow on which her dishev- 
eled head lay, Christie produced the 
photograph. For fully five minutes 
Penny was silent. Her face looked as if 
she were disgusted. Christie stood the 
silence as long as possible. Then she 
asked: “Do you despise me?” 

Her sister looked at her queerly. “Not 
you, old dear. How can I blame you 
because some one kisses you before you 
can stop it?” 

“But what shall I do?” asked Christie. 

A hard smile appeared on Penny’s lips. 
“That man Jones comes back tomorrow, 
doesn’t he? Well, don’t say anything to 
Tom. I'll be here in the morning. Can 
you keep quiet?” 

“I'll try,” promised Christie. 


“HE succeeded, too. Tom Kenyon 

never suspected that night when he 
came home that his wife bore a load of 
fear. But next. morning, when Penny 
arrived, the strain of what she considered 
duplicity had been too much for Christie. 
She was again on the verge of tears. But 
amazement at sight of her sister forced 
back the tears. 

For Penny wore a suit of checked 
knickers and Norfolk jacket exactly like 
the clothing worn by the man in the 
photograph. Christie had seen her sister 
in such garments before, but not of this 
pattern. Penny laughed. 

“The ready-made stores carry the same 
line of goods as the tailors,” she said. 
“Do I look well?” 

“But what are you going to do?” de- 
manded Christie. 

“Watch me—and listen,” smiled Penny. 

Jones arrived and was ushered into the 
living-room. Penny opened the battle. 

“Night before last you took a snap- 
shot of my sister and myself. Yesterday 
morning, evidently thinking that your 
picture was of a man and a woman, you 
tried to blackmail my sister. Now, Mr. 
Jones, you’re going to do one of two 
things: you’re going to give me the plate 
and all the prints of this photograph, or 
you're going to jail. Speak quickly, for 
I haven’t any time to waste.” 

The tight-lipped man looked at Penny. 
From a bag he produced a photographic 
plate and several prints. He compared 
one of these latter with Penny. Finally 
he spoke. 

“T know when I’m licked. Maybe there 
was a mistake and maybe there wasn’t. 
You can’t tell from this photo. The suit 
is about the only thing of the man that 
shows. Yep, I guess I’m licked. Here 
they are. Morning, ladies. Any time 
you want some pictures, please remember 
me.” 

His audacity made Penny laugh. 
“Don’t worry, we wont forget you,” she 
told him. 

After he had gone, she turned to her 
sister. “There, you silly thing. Destroy 
the prints and the plate, and your hyper- 
sensitive conscience may give you some 
peace. Christie, we can’t be blamed for 
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Every skin blemish and fault comes 
fundamentally from one cause. Ne- 
glect this cause, and no amount of 
treatments, however strenuous, will 
keep your complexion from being per- 
manently clouded. Follow this simple 


Is your skin dull and muddy? Is 
it marred by blackheads and blem- 
ishes that special treatments do not 
seem able to remove ? 

Is it rough and blotchy — oily, 
coarse-textured, or over-sensitive? 

Whatever special fault your skin 
may have, it is fundamentally from 
one underlying cause. 


Thirty years ago a well-known physician 


made an important discovery 


Continually confronted in his prac- 
tice with extreme cases of skin dis- 
order, and not content with mere 
patchwork treatment, a well-known 
hysician thirty years ago set out to 
find the underlying cause of all 
complexion faults. 
From the inning one thing 
hy Ft 
Dust and soot that 
carry germs deep into 
the delicate pores of 
the face— 
—lack of the blood- 
pulsing exercise so nec- 
essary to keep the tiny 


Resinol Ointment also 


Day by day modern life is 
taking from your skin 


something you must put back 


glands of the skin functioning nor- 
mally 


—harsh, dry winds that roughen 
the surface that should be always 
soft and supple 


—these are the forces in modern 
life that day and night are working 
against the complexion—the one 
fundamental cause of all skin blem- 
ishes and faults. 


No girl can change these conditions. 
Yet if the skin is to have the clear, radiant 
glow of health, there must be put back into 
it the elements that daily life is stealing from it. 

To stimulate the flow of blood—to 
soften the skin and keep it supple—to 
cleanse the pores of dust and germs—thi 
was the physician’s problem. 

At last he achieved it—not in a com- 
plicated drug, but in a simple prescription 
that had within it the vital elements every 
normal skin needs. 


Today you too can have this 
remarkable prescription 
At first, the knowledge of Resinol Soap 


and Resinol Ointment was confined to the 
medical profession alone. Today, from that 
early prescription, these two have come into 
nation-wide use thousands of women. 
Discouraged with thefailureof many creams, 
drugs and preparations, women everywhere 
are turning to this simple, fundamental 
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method of daily care, developed thirty 
years ago by a well-known physician, 
and you will unlock a hidden beauty. 
Just beneath your skin, perhaps only 
one short week away, is the complex- 
ion you envy today in others. 


principle in the daily care of the skin. 


If your complexion is not all you want 
it to if it is dull and sallow, or marred 
by blemishes, begin today to use Resinol. 
Get a cake of Resinol Soap and a jar of 
Resinol Ointment. Every night before retir- 
ing, work up on the face, with warm water, 
a thick creamy lather of Resinol Soap. 
Work it gently into the pores; then rinse 
off, and splash on a dash of clear, cold 
water to yo the pores. Then with special 
irritations, roughnesses, blemishes or rashes, 
apply a touch of Resinol Ointment and 
smooth it in very gently with the fingers. 
Do not rub or massage with harsh methods. 
If possible, leave it on over night. Then in 
the morning wash off again with Resinol 
Soap. 

Within a week you will begin to notice 
the difference in your skin—a finer, softer 
texture—a ruddier glow—a clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes. 


For regular toilet use, too 


In thousands of homes where Resinol was 
first used for the special care of the skin 
alone, it is today the only toilet soap in use. 
For baby’s tender skin, for shampooing, 
for the bath, where harsh soaps are espe- 
cially irritating to sensitive surfaces— 
Resinol is today in widespread daily use. 
Send in the coupon below for free trial 
sizes of both Resinol Soap and Resinol 
Ointment. They will keep your skin func- 
tioning normally—will put back into it the 
vital elements your daily life destroys. 


for more serious skin affections 
Not only is Resinol Ointment used by 


women everywhere for clearing away 
minor skin blemishes— but its sooth- 
ing, healing properties have for years 

n successful in relieving more stub- 
born skin aigections. Rashes and ec- 
zema—often itching, unpleasant and 
embarrassing — will in many cases 
vanish in a few days. Thousands 
have wondered at the quickness of its 
action. Even a light application sinks 
deep into the pores, attacks the root 
of the disorder, and starts the skin 
again acting normally. Resinol is abso- 
lutely harmless. It will not irritate even 
the delicate texture of an infant’s skin. 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 





Send this coupon today for free trial packages 


Dept. 7-C, Resinol, F 
Baltimore, Md. Name 


Please send me, without 
charge, a trial size cake of Street 
Resinol Soap and a sample 

of Resinol Ointment. a ee: 
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You’re looking Great 


FTEN, when men meet, a friend- 

ly tip is passed. The secret of 
health so apparent as to excite com- 
ment is disclosed. The story of 
Veronica Water is told—how this 
natural mineral water gently dissolves 
food waste and helps keep the body 
sweet and clean and the mind active 
and alert. 
Veronica is unfortified in any way, bottled 
just as it comes from the Springs. It creates 
no habit. It gently assists Nature. Scientists 
claim it to be one of the most remarkable 
waters ever discovered. Ic acts as a tonic as 

eronica contains nine of the twelve con- 

stitutional salts of the human system. 
In big one-third gallon bottles, seventy-five 
cents at all drug stores. For the convenience 
of the traveling public, Veronica is bottled 
in “Splits”—one glass. 
An unusually interesting book has been 
written about “The Water Way to Health.” 
Send today for this illustrated, 28-page story 
of how Veronica was discovered and the 
remarkable results that have followed its use. 


VERONICA 


«California Natural Springs Water | 
“The ‘Water ‘Way to Health 
For this free booklet address 


Dept. 33, Veronica Springs Company, 
Santa Barbara, California 





Use a Spencerian 
and experience new 
writing sensations: 
effortless speed, un- 
usual flexibility, 
greater legibility. 
Seven hand - proc- 
esses fashion 
Spencerian Per- 
sonal Steel Pens. 
That’s why they 
write so well, out- 
wear two ordinary 
pens, and have 
been acknowledged 
“best’’ for more 2 
than half a cen- 
tury. There is a 
style for your hand- 
writing. 

SPENCERIAN 






No. i— 
College. 
fine point, 
double 


elastic. 


e We. 28— 
Congres- 
sional ; 





flexible. 










PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NewYork 
4 Sample card of one No. 42— 
dozen assorted pens for Gold and 
a dime, cnd our hand- - dome 
riting booklet, free. o pointed 
smooth 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


speedy and | 


| our thoughts. Your actions weren't so 
| very wicked. You didn’t let Lawless kiss 
you, and you couldn’t help it when the 
other man did. You don’t need to mention 
it to Tom. And Christie, you are at- 
tractive,” she smiled. 


PENNY waved an airy hand at her sis- 
ter and left the house. The Ryders 
lived a half-mile away, and she had 
almost reached the pretty point of land 
on which the house was situated when a 
young man, with much dust and grinding 
of brakes, stopped a roadster beside her. 
“Look here, Penny,” he said, leaning 
from his seat, “what’s the big idea?” 

“The big idea, Mr. Tryon, is that I 
don’t want anything to do with you,” said 
Penny haughtily. 

The good-looking youngster colored. 
“But I thought, night before last, that 
you’d forgiven me. You wouldn’t go to 
the dance with me and said that you 
| wouldn't be there. I told you that I'd 
| be waiting in my car, and when you came 
| and let me kiss you—” 

She stared at him. “Whom did you 
think you were kissing night before last?” 
| she demanded. 

“Why, you, of course! And then you 
were frightened because some jackass 
took a picture and ran away—” 
| “So you thought you were kissing me?” 
she asked. 

“Well, wasn’t I?” he cried. 

Her eyes lowered. “If you thought so, 
it must have been so. Was it nice?” 





THE DRAWING CARD | 
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“Did you think so?” he demanded. 

“I’ve forgotten,” she evaded. 

“Could I remind you?” he suggested. 
“Or are you still angry with me?” 

“I couldn’t: kiss anyone I was angry 
with, could I?” she retorted. 

He leaped from the car. In a few mo- 
ments he released her. 

“Penny, where'd you get the suit just 
like mine?” 

“Oh, I bought it somewhere,” she told 
him. 
“It’s darned becoming.” He kissed her 
again. ‘“Let’s not quarrel any more.” 

“All right,” she replied. “‘I look a lot 
like my sister, don’t I?” 

“Quite a bit,” he said. Then he kissed 
her again. 

And while he kissed her, Christie Ken- 
yon, the last trace of worry smoothed 
from her brow, looked at herself in the 
mirror. 

“You're a bad girl, Christie,” she told 
her reflection. “It was wrong of you to flirt, 
even if you didn’t mean anything. It 
might have got you into trouble. Of 
course, you could have explained to your 
husband, but it wouldn’t have been pleas- 
ant. You’re a married woman, Christie 
Kenyon, and it doesn’t matter at all 
whether you're attractive to other men.” 

She smiled at the pretty face in the 
mirror. Dimples appeared at the corners 
of her mouth. 

“Still, even if it doesn’t matter, it’s 
nice to know,” she told the mirrored face, 
“that you are attractive to other men.” 


| 


(Continued from page 38) 


That was exactly the sentence meted 
out later by a police magistrate who saw 
to it that copies of his excoriation were 
transmitted to the press. The bitter 
denunciation of the things for which 
Young Satan stood resulted in the re- 
election of an ambitious jurist, but the 
lesson was wasted on a boy unversed in 
logic or rhetoric. Johnny Santana, curs- 
ing the God Who made him, surrendered 
to black despair behind the bars of a steel 
cage. 


OLDIE MALLOY, following Young 

Satan’s career through the newspapers, 
rose to meet this tragedy with all the 
courage of which a New York show girl 
is capable. She packed a grip and caught 
the first train. Therein, Love made its 
| mistake. 

The bitter shock of disillusionment was 
still strong upon Johnny Santana. Marty 
Mitchell had thrown him down; his 
world had crumbled. Through no fault 
of his own, he had been robbed, beaten, 
trampled upon, and hurled from a vic- 
torious pinnacle into the abyss of the 
damned—all in the space of a few hours! 

At the girl’s first low cry of, “Aw, 
Satan honey! Aw, Satan angel!” ut- 
tered through the prison bars, he doubled 
up on his cot and pulled the blanket over 
his face. 

“Get away!” he snarled. “Get away, I 
tell you! Who the hell let you in! 
G’wan back, dammit! G’wan back where 
you belong!” 

In vain the girl pleaded. 











He only 


raged the more. Rudell’s little singer, 
crying as if her heart were broken, was 
led away by a sympathetic turnkey who 
had a daughter of his own. 

Followed days in which Johnny San- 
tana ran the whole gamut of human emo- 
tion from hot rebellion to anguished con- 
trition and back again. This settled finally 
into a state of sullen indifference, an ac- 
ceptance of injustice, and it was in this 
mood that the one-time drawing-card was 
finally cast adrift to float back—as he 
told Gus, of the damaged ear—‘“to hell 
where I belong!” 

Upon this “checker-board of nights and 
days,” a year passed—a year in which the 
Master Hand moved certain pawns ahead 
and swept others aside. Death deprived 
Goldie Malloy of both parents, leaving 
her to fight the battle of life alone. She 
became the glittering star of a musical 
comedy that dazzled New York and then 
began a triumphal tour across the country. 

Press-agents had woven around the 
“Top o’ the World” girl a thousand color- 
ful stories, few of which had any basis 
in reality. Her picture adorned the 
covers of a widely popular song. She 
was in all truth a drawing-card upon 
which the spotlight of public favor shone 
ever brighter. 

But Goldie was never very strong—a 
little night butterfly reared only on imi- 
tation flowers. Nature eventually took note 
of the days spent in closed Pullmans, the 
night hours in drafty theaters, the long 
strain of nerve-racking effort to fulfill 
the functions of a box-office attraction. 
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It ruined her entire evening 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated 


OMETHI? 
accident—several men talking about her when 
they didn’t know she was near. 


3 that she had overheard quite by 


Surely this sort of thing couldn’t be true of her 
-and yet she had heard them with her own ears! 
She couldn’t get home fast enough. Nor could 
she explain to her escort why she was so upset. 
She felt only like bursting into tears—which she 
did the moment she was alone. 

That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And 
even your closest friends won’t tell you. 


organic disorder that requires professional advice. But usu 
ally—and fortunately—halitosis is only alocal condition that 
vields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known anti- 
septic that has been in use for years for surgic i 
possesses these unusual properties as a bréath de 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and 
breath swee and clean. Not by substituting some other 
odor but by removing the old one. The Listerine odor 
itself quickly di So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on a safe and polite sid 


dressings, 


appears. 


Your dru will supply vou with Listerine. He sells lots 
of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and 
has been trusted as such for a half a century. Read the in- 
teresting little booklet that comes with every bottle.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. . 


Yo 3 use 
HALITOSIS LISTERINE 
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Mardi:Gras 


at NEW ORLEANS 


WHOLE city turned over to 

the Spirit of Play—haunts 

of Old France pulsating again to 

a frolic two-hundred years old 

but always new—such is New 

Orleans as it abandons itself to 

the pageants, the spectacles and 
the revelry of Mardi-Gras. 

If you are going to California, 
plan to visit the Crescent City 
during the world famous festival 
that holds sway this year from 
February 28th to March 4th. 
Ten-day stopover at New Or- 
leansallowed onalltickets.What 
a feature to anticipate on your 
trip via the 





| badly 
| principally of a damage suit, 


| spotlight flashed just as brilliantly 
| some one else. 


|in that particular section of 


All this sapped her vitality, while memo- 
ries of Johnny Santana assailed her heart. 

She fell out of her swing one night in 
the middle of the performance and was 
carried unconscious from the theater. A 
worried stage manager, fearful 
followed 
to the hotel, and was relieved to hear 
| that no bones had been broken. 

“You'll be O. K. by tomorrow,” he 
| told her. “Is there anything I can do 
for you, Miss Malloy?” 

An elderly physician, who had observed 
certain symptoms and confirmed them 
| with a stethoscope, answered quietly in 
| her behalf: 

“No, there is nothing you can do, un- 
| less it is to send for her mother, if she 
has one. The fall was not serious, but 
| can’t you see below the rouge on this 
child’s face?” 

The stage manager looked puzzled. “I 
don’t. see anything wrong with her face!” 
he said. 

The man of medicine spread his hands 
helplessly and then looked down at the 
girl who was watching him with burning 
eyes. 

“It’s all right, my dear,” he assured 
her. “Rest quietly tonight, and I'll come 
in tomorrow and talk to you.” 

Goldie Malloy remained in bed the 
next day, and for many days thereafter. 
The show moved on with an understudy 
in the star réle. Almost immediately 
her name disappeared from programs and 
billboards. The leaven of publicity bub- 
bled under a new drawing-card. The 
on 


Disregarding the advice of her physi- 


| cian; the girl made an effort to rejoin the 


show, only to collapse again, this time 
with a full realization of the odds against 
her. 


F these things, Young Satan was en- 
tirely unaware. In the absence of 
any stronger motive, he had reverted to 
first principles and was again a loiterer 
a Pacific 
Mitchell had 


Coast city where Marty 


| found him. The boy had no purpose in 
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life, no occupation, no code. Occasion- 
ally he earned a few dollars by boxing 
four-round preliminaries in a_ pavilion 
where once he had been an unsurpassed 
attraction. But his muscles grew flabby 
from disuse, and the once lithe form 
began to show the effects of careless liv- 
ing. No one ever knocked shim out, but 
on the other hand his own aggressiveness 
was gone. Experience enabled him to 
stall through a bout, protecting himself 
from punishment, and making only a 
pretense at exerting himself. Finally a 
disgusted referee ordered him out of the 
ring one night; the crowd applauded, and 
up in the gallery disappointed men said 
to one another: 

“That bum once fought for the cham- 
pionship. Can ya beat it!” 

Among all the thousands who had 
known Johnny Santana, there was only 
one man who extended the hand of true 
friendship. He was Gus, of the cauli- 
flower ear, who had come West in search 
of a gold-mine and had not found it. 

“T can get you the job of bouncer in 
the café where I’m workin’,” said Gus. 
“Tt aint much like Rudell’s, but I’m past 
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the age when I can choose. It’s in a 
basement, and the steaks are as tough 
as the customers.” 

Young Satan’s laugh was not pleasant. 
“Guess that job’s about my size. If 
they'll stake me to brass knuckles and a 
gun, I'll take it.” 

Not only did the waiter get Johnny 
Santana a job, but he shared a hotel 
room with the boy, staked him to a suit 
of clothes, and tried in crude fashion to 


preach the gospel. 


“I notice you don’t have nothin’ to do 
with women,” said Gus. “If you was to 
let the booze alone, you could come back. 
How old are you?” 

“Old enough to know my own busi- 
ness,” said Young Satan. “You mind 
yours, or I'll knock your head off!” 


ONE afternoon a careless patron of 

Cesare’s Café dropped a piece of 
butter on the floor. The hard-working 
Gus, hurrying by with a load of dishes, 
slipped and fell. He was picked up with 
a broken leg and sent to the county 
hospital. Then it became Young Satan’s 
turn to repay one of the few kindnesses 
he had ever received. 

The boy had never known the meaning 
of self-denial. It cost him an effort to 
deprive himself of customary cheap 
amusements and the illicit gin on which 
he had come to depend more and more. 
But he made the sacrifice with a certain 
shamefaced recognition of duty. Daily 
he visited the bedside of the invalid. 
Magazines, delicacies and even flowers 
made their appearance. Gus was touched 
and volubly grateful. 

“Aw, shut up!” said Young Satan. 
“You're down and out, aincha?” 

“Oh, I'll come back!” predicted Gus. 
“This aint so bad. Wait till you see my 
nurse. She’s from New York and lone- 
some for the Big Town. Me and her has 
been havin’ a great time chewin’ the fat. 
I was tellin’ her about you. Ah, here she 
is!” 


a 


A buxom, pert-eyed girl came into the 
ward, acknowledged Gus’ introduction 
with a smile, and then regarded the 
waiter’s visitor with frank interest. 

“Why, I’ve seen you somewhere,” 
told Young Satan. “I’m sure I’ve 
you. Now, where was it?” 

“Was you ever at the fights?” 


she 
seen 


prompted 


Gus. “This lad was once the grandest 
of ’em all! They called him Young 
Satan.” 


The nurse looked up quickly. “Oh, of 
course, that’s it! ‘Yours truly—Young 
Satan.” Why, I was looking at your 
photograph only this morning. You must 
have known Miss Duran, Georgienne 
Duran. Poor little thing, she’s over in 
Ward B. Everyone just loves her.” 

“Don't know her,” grunted Young 
Satan. “Never heard of her.” 

“Me neither,” said Gus. 

“Well, that’s funny,” commented the 
nurse. “I’m sure I saw the picture in 
her locket, but it doesn’t matter. Her 
stage name, I think, was Goldie Mal- 
loy—” 

Gus pulled himself upright. ‘Goldie 
Malloy? Goldie here! Look out, boy- 
don’t start nothin’! Sit; down! Sit 
down, I tell you!” 

But Johnny Santana was on his feet, 
fists closed, lips curved in a snarl that 
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Since delivering their 
first car, early in De- 
cember, 1914, Dodge 
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million motor vehicles. 


Over 90% of all these 
cars are still in active 
service. 


This striking fact stands 
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bared clenched teeth. Over his unshaven 
cheeks a green pallor slowly spread. 

“You—lie!/” exclaimed Young Satan. 
“You—” The words died in his throat. 

An interne came in and caught the 
picture: the nurse shrinking against the 
wall and confronted by a youth who 
swayed on his feet as though he were 
drunk. 

“Here! Here!” 
“What’s this?” 

Gus explained hurriedly. “Take him 
in to her,” he advised. ‘Take him right 
in! They was sweethearts once. Here, 
Johnny, take along some of these flowers 
and candy. Come back and tell me if 
it’s Goldie!” 

The interne took a good look at the 
visitor, and then led the way. Behind 
him walked Young Satan, flowers in one 
hand, a box of candy in the other. The 
boy moved like an automaton, body held 
stiffly upright, and eyes staring straight 
ahead. Outside a door in another build- 
ing, they paused. 

“Just a minute,” said the physician. 
“T'll find out if you'll be welcome.” 

Presently the door reopened, and the 
interne signaled him to enter. Johnny 
Santana walked in. 

It was Goldie, and she was holding out 
frail arms. “Aw, Satan honey! Aw, 
Satan angel! I aint so sick but—what 
the sight of you—would make me all well 
again!” 

The toughest little man of his inches 
the game had ever seen took an uncer- 
tain step ferward—another. Then the 
flowers and candy slipped from his hands, 
and Young Satan measured his full length 
on the floor, colder than any champion 


could have knocked him! 

N ARTY MITCHELL, coming West 
many months later, found a wel- 

come awaiting him in the office of Danny 

Nealon, fight-promoter. 

“Have you got a good boy that can do 
thirty-five, ringside?” asked Dan. “If 
you have, we can make a little piece of 
change.” 

“What’s the matter with Benny 
Keefe?” said Marty. “Nobody out here 
can beat him.” 

Nealon banged his desk approvingly. 
“Benny’s just the man!” He tossed a 
letter to his visitor. “There’s the dope: 
Fourth of July at Gold Canon, guarantee 
of twenty-five hundred dollars, or sixtv 
per cent to the winner, and all the side 
bets you want.” 

Mitchell read the letter over several 
times, and then looked up. 

“Who's this ‘Kid Angel’?” he inquired. 
“T never heard of him.” 

Nealon indulged in a quiet chuckle. 
“*Kid Angel’ is Young Satan. He must 
have got religion. He’s been working up 
in the mines about ninety miles east of 
here, and you can see by that letter what 
they think of him. I was talking long- 
distance to the promoter last night. 
Seems like there aint enough level ground 
for a baseball diamond, so the rival towns 
hold boxing shows. Kid Angel is the 
hero of Gold Canon, and them miners 
will back him against the world. There’s 
a lot of wops up there, you know, and 
they think he’s Columbus!” 

Marty Mitchell rubbed his head re- 
flectively. “Tough boy, Dan! I had him 


called the physician. 


a long time. But if I’m any judge, he 
was through—” 

Nealon waved an impatient hand. 
“Through? Well, I should say yes! He 
was boxing preliminaries for me until the 
referee had to throw him out. Slow as 
a truck-horse, and no punch at all. I 
wouldn’t mind making a little easy money 
myself, and I'll go up there with you. 
We can get some fishing on the way 
back.” 

“Fair enough,” 
match is on.” 


said Marty. “The 


ONCE more a scorching sun looked 
down upon an open-air arena, but 
this time the setting and assemblage were 
very different. Gold Canon nestled in the 
high Sierras, a region whose charms have 
long inspired the poet and the painter, 
the writer and the worshiper of nature. 
It is as picturesque today as when the 
red-shirted argonauts first fashioned their 
sluice-boxes, founded Hangtown and 
Whisky Hill, and Bret Harte gave their 
story to the world. 

These were miners, too—rough and 
pleasure-loving men who joked one 
another good-naturedly as they streamed 
into the arena, and later rose en masse, 
cheering wildly, as a slim, dark-eyed fel- 
low-worker vaulted lightly over the ropes 
into the ring. 

Benny Keefe, seasoned veteran of the 
ring, had but one comment to offer. That 
came when his opponent let fall the dress- 
ing gown and stood out, with the Ameri- 
can colors around his waist. and the sun 
glistening on a bronze body. lithe as a 
panther and hard as nails. 

“Good night!” said Benny. “I thought 
you said this kid wasn’t in shape! Well, 
if that’s what you call out of condition, 


then I belong in the morgue! You're a 
hell of a manager!” 
Marty snarled back at him: “Never 


mind talkin’. You just go in there and 
fight.” 

“I'll do that, all right,” 
“Ill give him all I got! 
think I’m going to take a 
to save your dough for 
crazy!” 

Young Satan at this moment crossed 
the ring, and ignoring his former manager. 
held out a friendly glove to the other 
boy. 

“Glad to meet you, Benny,” he smiled. 
“Let's shake hands now.” 

That bout, fought under the sapphire 
sky of Gold Canon and in the presence 
of a few thousand miners, will never be 
found in the record-books of the Marquis 
of Queensberry. Sufficient, that Kid 
Angel, after the third round, could have 
finished his man any time he so desired. 
Instead, in the language of the ring, he 
“carried” Benny Keefe, boxing prettily at 
long range and sparing his dazed oppo- 
nent the ignominy of a knockout. It was 
so clean a demonstration of superiority 
that when the bout ended, the winner 
was carried from the ring, not by a rush 
of uniformed police, as had once hap- 
pened, but on the shoulders of his ad- 
mirers. 

“Well,” sighed Danny Nealon, “the age 
of miracles is not over yet! I'll have 
a talk with this boy. He’s got no busi- 
ness up here.” 

The veteran 


said Benny. 
But if you 
beating just 
you, youre 


promoter discovered 
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Young Satan in a dressing-room, and he 
talked very earnestly to the boy about 
the possibility of another match with the 
champion. “I'll guarantee you a fortune!” 
said Danny. 

Johnny Santana merely smiled; yet 
there was a strange gleam in the dark 
eyes. “No, thanks, Dan. I like it fine 
up here—sort of top of the world! I'll 
box for the boys occasionally, but my 
manager wont stand for anything else.” 

“Your manager? You mean the fel- 
low that was in your corner—the old 
buck with the cauliflower ear and the 
limp?” 

“No,” said Young Satan; “that’s Gus; 
he’s just a friend of mine. I meant some 
one else. See that sanitarium up on the 
hill? Well, me and my manager live in 
a cottage just below. Guess the money I 
earned this afternoon will about take care 
of everything. Come up and see us some- 
time; I'd like you to meet the wife.” 


FADING sunlight caressed the granite 

walls of Gold Cajon, painting a mile- 
high precipice with a hundred hues. The 
air was soft and aromatic, tuneful with 
the call of birds. Far below, a silver 
river foamed along a lavender floor. Up 
a pine-embowered pathway trudged San- 
tana to greet a girl in a gingham apron— 
a girl with a face like a May morning. 
who was waiting for him on the porch of 
a cottage that overlooked the world. 

“Oh, honey, I saw it all!” she cried. 
“Honest I did! I was up at the sanita- 
rium with field-glasses!” 

Young Satan grinned. 
done so good!” he told her. 
do you think of me now?” 

Goldie’s answer was just a look, such 
a look that he picked her up bodily and 
carried her to the big chair on the 
screened porch. 

“Satan angel,” she whispered, “what do 
you think? Doc’ says I can begin sing- 
ing again!” 

“No!” he marveled. 

“Honest! I'll never sing except for you 
and some of the boys, but my voice is 
coming back. Close your eyes and just 
listen.” He obeyed, and Goldie’s voice 
floated out. 


“No wonder I 
“Well, what 


I've often heard a happy bird 
A-singin’ in the sky! 

So merrily a meledy, 
I’ve often wondered why. 


Goldie sang on as twilight crept into 
the canon: 


Top o’ the world, dear, 
Follow and fly! 

Sing to me softly. 
Heaven is nigh! 

Build me a nest, love, 
Close to thy heart. 

There let me rest, love, 
Never to part— 


The boy’s lips quivered. Down deep 
in his soul, something was struggling for 
utterance. Finally it came: his first 
humble acknowledgment of the Absolute 

“Aint God great!” said Young Satan. 


‘*Flower of Napoli,’’ which is about 

a policeman and a girl and sundry 

other unaccountable things, and 

which is one of the best stories 

Gerald Beaumont ever wrote, will 

be a feature of our next issue. 
Don’t miss it. 
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As fine American homes have come 
more and more to reflect the character 
and personal tastes of their owners, 
demand hasdeveloped for bathroom ap- 
pointments uniting modern comfort and 
unfailing service with marked’ beauty. 


To meet these advanced standards, 
Crane designers have created luxurious 
fixtures in a wide variety of authentic 
styles. For smaller homes, they have 





provided units of lesser price, which 
embody the same regard for agreeable 
proportions and lasting finish and 
quality as our more costly fixtures. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
nearest Crane branch or exhibit room 
and see for yourself how individual 
charm has been linked with notable 
convenience and economy in modern 
heating and sanitary equipment. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, NewYork, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANELIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
penis C2 CRANE, PARIS 
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CAESAR RODNEY (1728-1784) 
was born in Dover, Delaware. Old 
English family. High Sheritt of Kent 
County; Judge; Justice of Peace; 
Superintendent of Law Office; Briga- 
dier General of Delaware Militia and 
Representative of that state in the 
Continental Congress. 


Your request will bring, with our 
compliments, a little book contain- 
ing a thumbnail biography, portrait, 
and signatures of all fifty-six signers 
together with a miniature facsimile of 
the original Declaration. 


* 


OU give your wife an income 

now. Why notarrange to 
continue that income when you are 
gone? The Prudential Monthly 
Income plan does exactly that- pays 
a fixed sum every month to your 
wife for aterm of years or for life. 
When buying new life insurance, 
or increasing what you have, take 
advantage of this Monthly Income 
feature — the insurance that in- 
sures the Insurance! 


He Outrode Paul Revere 


VERY school boy knows Paul Revere’s ride to rouse the nation. And 
General Sheridan’s famous ride to save the nation. 


But how many know about Caesar Rodney’s ride to make the nation ? 


Paul Revere rode fourteen miles to warn his neighbors: Sheridan rode twenty 
miles to rally his own army. But Rodney, sick and alone, rode eghty miles 
through the storm as a duty to a nation he wouldn’t live to enjoy 


It was July 1st 1776. The Declaration of Independence about to be voted. 
The Delaware delegation was split. Caesar Rodney, their leader, lay abed, far 
away and far from well. A secret messenger brought him the news. 


Up rose Rodney, torn with pain. Over eighty miles to Philadelphia he dashed 
in time to save his state the humiliation of not approving the glorious docu- 
ment of freedom! Just as the name “Delaware” was being called, he reached 
the Continental Congress. “I vote ‘Yes’”’ said Caesar Rodney, and sank faint- 
ing in his seat. 


History says nothing of Caesar ‘Rodney's family, nor whether he sacrificed 
himself at their expense. “Devotion to duty is far easier when Insurance 
protects the loved ones who share all the sacrifice and get little of the glory. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 


) STRENGTH OF” 
CUMRALTAR” 


ss 





“EVERY INSURANCE POLICY IS A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—A CHARTER OF ECONOMIC FREEDOM.”—COOLIDGE. 
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STRANGERS IN GOLFORNIA 





Ed had shot eighty-five, in New York, 
and expected to shoot eighty-five every 
time he stepped up. Wesley had been 
content with a ninety, but sometimes did 
better, and thus the golfing abilities of the 
brothers had been defined. Edward had 
always expected to defeat Wesley, and 
Wesley had expected to be defeated. 

But now there had come a change, 
which annoyed the New Yorker. As 
they played course after course, from 
Pasadena to the sea, it became increas- 
ingly evident that the status had been 
reversed and that Wesley was no longer 
the under dog. He was slightly better 
than Ed, and he proved it by beating 
him, explaining at the end of each match 
that Edward was apparently off his game 
and needed practice. 

“You haven’t any license to beat me,” 
Edward said indignantly. “I’m a better 
golfer than you are, and you darn well 
know it.” 

“You were a better golfer,” chuckled 
Wes. “What you don’t understand is 
that California improves a man’s game. 
Because I live here, I am now your 
superior.” 

“Rats!” said Edward. 
trim you good.” 


“Tomorrow, I'll 


OW and then the wives accompanied 
4 the players, and tagged around after 
them, and it was Ed’s contention that no 
man can play golf with a couple of ladies 
trailing from tee to tee and chatting 
genially and continuously. To make it 
worse, Wesley began to sympathize with 
Ed, and there is nothing that brings so 
much genuine anguish to a golfer as to 
have some one sympathize with him. 
Mary Barron, in the meantime, was not 
particularly interested in her husband’s 
golf grief, but she was fascinated by the 
new land. 

“T want to li « out here, Edward,” she 
said. 

“Turned into a native son in six weeks, 
hey?” he grinned. 

“I’ve found the loveliest bungalow I 
ever saw,” she declared. “It’s in Bev- 
erly, and what a bargain!” 

“Bargains don’t interest us.” 

“This one does. It’s only twenty thou- 
sand dollars, five theusand cash. It has 
a sun-room and a beautiful garden, and 
absolutely the cutest bathroom you ever 
saw. The children are wild about it.” 

“Mary,” said her husband seriously, 
“you’ve got to be sensible. You and I 
and the children are visitors in Califor- 
nia, with return-tickets home. We have 
our business and our flat. And we are 
going back, just as we planned.” 

“And winter coming on,” Mary sighed. 
“Snow and sleet and cold weather, with 
Henry catching cold as he always does.” 

Edward merely growled. Ella, the 
bride, entered and heard the last words. 

“No one,” she said, “ever catches cold 
in California.” 

“Just what I was saying,” Mary de- 
clared. ‘He’s so obstinate.” 

“And it’s always cool in the evening,” 
Edward remarked, and went out into the 
back yard to polish a putter. 


RESENTLY the Avondale Chamber 

of Commerce heard about Edward 
Barron of New York, and the Avondale 
C. of C. does not need to hear of any- 
thing twice. Wesley entered the house 
at lunch-time and found Edward getting 
up luxuriously for the day. 

‘‘Here’s something interesting I heard 
this morning,” Wesley announced. 
“They're going to give you a dinner, Ed. 
I hope you packed your tuxedo.” 

‘“Who’s going to give me a dinner?” 
Ed demanded, with one leg out of his 
pajamas. 

“The Chamber of Commerce. Some- 
body must have told them you're in 
town, and they always give a dinner to 
an important business man.” 

“Somebody must have told them. Huh! 
I don’t need to guess eight times on that 
one. You've been talking to your fellow- 
citizens, and they’re going to show me 
how to move the Barron All-year Top to 
Avondale.” 

“That’s about it,” Wes admitted shame- 
lessly. “Anyway, it’s a compliment. 
They'll want you to say a few words on 
business conditions in the East.” 

“When they get through talking, there 
wont be room for a few words. You 
people out here need all the words your- 
selves. Anyhow, I suppose I'll have to 
go, but I can tell you right now, it wont 
do any good.” 

After the usual eighteen holes, which 
Wesley won on the seventeenth green, 
the brothers hurried home, put on dinner- 
clothes and walked over to the banquet- 
hall. Edward was introduced and shook 
hands with the boys, after which he was 
conducted to a chair at the head of the 
table, and the speakers began pelting him 
with compliments and argument. Facts 
and figures were drawn from the bag to 
prove that there were many advantages 
in moving the Barron All-year Top from 
New York to Avondale. The induce- 
ments were mentioned. When they fin- 
ished, Edward rose up and thanked them, 
but added that, in his opinion, it would 
be inadvisable to follow their suggestions. 
After a pleasant evening, he went home, 
accompanied by Wesley. 

“You people never quit trying,” 
ward said admiringly. “Fine 
you've got out here.” 

At ten o’clock the next morning, a tall 
gentleman with neatly parted whiskers 
walked up the path, rang the doorbell 
and informed the Eastern Mr. Barron 
that he represented the railroad com- 
pany. He was happy, he said, to inform 
Edward that, in case he decided to move 
his top-factory to Avondale, as was 
rumored, the railway people would be 
pleased to construct a spur-track to the 
new site without any cost whatever. 
Edward thanked the man. 

About noon the city engineer of Avon- 
dale drove up in an automobile and spoke 
to Edward of the contemplated change. 

“T represent the Avondale Council,” he 
explained. “Action has been taken which 
will provide you with a suitable site for 
your new factory, Mr. Barron, and we 
will be delighted to have you with us. 
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(Continued from 
page 51) 


This site will cost you nothing. It is a 
gift from our energetic little city.” 

Edward thanked the engineer. He was 
not going to move his top-factory at all, 
but it certainly was nice of them to 
think of such things. To his astonish- 
ment, he learned that Avondale knew all 
about his business affairs, including his 
weekly pay-roll, the number of men em- 
ployed, how many tops were turned out 
per week, and the approximate annual 
profit. 

“This place is an eye-opener,” said 
Edward at supper. ‘“They’re going to 
grow or bust a leg.” 

In the morning mail was a communica- 
tion from the Southwest Finance Com- 
pany, informing Edward that they were 
glad to hear he intended to become an 
Avondale manufacturer. They had, they 
said, investigated him and found him 
worthy, and they would be pleased to 
advance him the cost of the new factory 
at six per cent, no other charges beyond 
the plain interest. The entire community, 
as Edward said to Mary that night, was 
in a conspiracy to rob New York of one 
of its growing enterprises. 

“They're quite right about it,” Mary 
replied. ‘We’ve always had trouble back 
East about Henry and Elizabeth’s school- 
ing, and here they have the very finest 
schools. Both of the children are crazy 
to start.” 

“You going to begin all over?’’ Edward 
asked. 


LTHOUGH Edward did not recog- 
42% nize it to be a fact, the insidious 
propaganda of southern California was 
already doing its work. In cold truth, 
Mr. Edward Barron, true New Yorker, 
was beginning to weaken, and to think 
about the various advantages of an all- 
Western career for himself and his 
family. The climate certainly was very 
nice, and he admired the cozy bungalows 
one saw everywhere in their greens and 
blues and pinks, with red tile roofs and 
quaint lanterns hanging over the porches. 

He began to wonder if, after all, it 
would be impossible to gather up the 
Barron All-year Top Company and re- 
move it bodily to California. There 
were certainly great opportunities in this 
young and vigorous land, and automo- 
biles were as thick as flies. Possibly 
the New York factory could be con- 
verted into a branch organization. Being 
in a conciliatory mood the next morning, 
he walked around with Mary and looked 
at the twenty-thousand-dollar bungalow. 
Every day the railroad people wrote him 
about the spur-track, and the city council 
urged him to think seriously of the 
future. 

In the meantime his golf-game defied 
him, and his drive, once a cherished 
thing, made him frantic. He had a 
round-house hook he was trying vainly to 
break; and no matter where he and Wes- 
ley played, Wes trimmed him steadily 
and delightedly. Mary assured him that 
if he settled down and played every after- 
noon, after once deciding to live in Cali- 
fornia, he would undoubtedly find his 
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you are planning a winter 
vacation investigate first the 
four great SisterShips that make 
the fastest time from New York 
to Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. Rio is now 
less than 12 days from New York! 


Go now —it is the summer 
season in South America. Rates 
are low and excellent accom- 
modations can be had on these 
famous white 21,000-ton oil 
burning vessels. 


Send the blank below today 
for free illustrated literature on 
South America and ship accom- 
modations. Clip the coupon 
now—without obligation. 

Sailings 
American Legion . 
Pan America 


Western World 
Southern Cross 


Feb. 16th 
Mar. Ist 
Mar. 15th 
Mar. 29th 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York 


Managing Operators for 


VU. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Peete angen 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Desk 1792 Washington, D. C. 


Please send the U.S. Government Booklet 
giving travel facts. I am considering a trip 
to South America 1, to Europe 0), to the 
Orient from San Francisco (1, to the Orient 
from Seattle 0. 
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Address 


Town - — 
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game again. Henry and Elizabeth ap- 
proached him on the same subject. Ella 
and Wesley never let up for a moment, 
and the genial conspiracy went on day 
and night 

In some ways California is a great deal 
like a skin-disease. If you loiter long 
enough where it is, you are likely to 
catch it. The people were friendly to 
| Edward Barron, and the sunshine pleased 
'him. He reflected, too, that there is a 
| great deal to be said for a land wherein 
|one can play golf every day in the year, 
| including Christmas. 
| Yet, on the other side, there was the 
Barron All-year Top, comfortably estab- 
| lished in upper Broadway, a fixed New 
| York entity, a pillar in the business struc- 
|ture, and not easily susceptible of move- 
|ment across a nation, despite free sites, 
|railway spurs, money to build and 
| friendly gestures from one and all. Ed- 
ward shook his head dubiously, and ex- 
amined the return portions of the rail- 
way-tickets. California had put up a 
grand battle to win another convert, but 
| was apparently about to lose. Edward 
}admired it hugely and said so, but the 
call of New York stirred strongly within 
| him. 

“It’s easy enough for you to be a Cali- 
fornian,” he said to Wesley. “You have 
your affairs here, and you’re doing well.” 

“You can do the same thing,” returned 
his brother. “This place spells success. 


4 People come here, start with a few dol- 


lars, build up a business and in a few 
years they are our leading citizens. And 
you have money to start with.” 

| Edward admitted the truth of all argu- 
| ments, but remained adamant; the Bar- 
rons were noted for obstinacy. And 
meanwhile the first of December rapidly 
approached, the day set for the grand 
| exodus of the Edward Barrons from Cali- 
| fornia. Mary and the children mourned 
quietly as November drew to an end, and 
| thought up new and futile arguments, but 
| the head of the family betrayed no out- 
| ward sign of weakening. 


N the daily golf, Wesley continued to 

demonstrate that the Sunny South 
player is a superior creature. No longer 
could Edward claim unfamiliarity with 
the various courses in explanation of his 
brother’s triumphs. Some of the matches 
were close, Wesley skinning out by a hole 
or two. Now and then Edward asserted 
himself and gave Wesley a fine beating: 
and on such occasions the world was as 
it should be. As Wesley remarked, Cali- 
| fornia was slowly but surely improving 
Ed’s game. 

Henry and Elizabeth talked earnestly 
|to their father. 

“We like it out here,” they said. “It’s 
nicer than New York. Why couldn’t we 
stay a year, anyhow, Dad?” 

“No,” said Mr. Barron firmly. 
stop talking about it.” 

Mary Barron shot her last bolt, a tear 
in her eye. 

“Edward,” she said, Wesley and Ella 
being absent, “I do wish you wouldn’t 
be so obstinate, when all the facts are 
against you. It is for the welfare of 
| your-own family, and you ought to con- 
|sider it. You know perfectly well that 
| this is the very best place to bring up 


“And 








‘children. Why not be sensible?” 
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“No,” returned her husband. ‘“Satur-- 
day we’re going to New York, where we 
belong.” 

Ella, the bride, attacked Ed for the 
last time, and Wesley produced an en- 
tirely fresh batch of statistics, proving 
that the top business would make a mil- 
lion dollars profit in four years if operated 
in California. Edward waved them all 
away, and toward the end of that par- 
ticular week, his popularity dimmed a 
bit in the household. 

He began going about with the guilty 
manner of a man who has done some- 
thing to his family of which he should 
be thoroughly ashamed, but is not. Mary 
avoided him, ostentatiously, and spoke in 
a cold voice. The children were plainly 
saddened. Daily the Chamber of Com- 
merce sent him bright little notes in- 
viting him to reconsider, and the finance 
corporation never gave up for an instant. 


N Friday morning, twenty-four hours 

before train-time, which promised to 
be a gloomy departure indeed, Ed Bar- 
ron awakened in his little blue bed in 
Wesley’s best room, and stared long and 
thoughtfully at the decorated ceiling. 
Mary was already up and at breakfast. 
and he was glad of it. He lay luxuriously, 
thinking and wavering. 

After all, a man lives only one life, 
and when he is dead, he is more or less 
finished. This was, as anyone could see, 
a mighty fine country. There was a good 
future for the top business and nobody 
could deny that. A thought rapped upon 
the panel of his consciousness, and he 
hopped gayly out of bed, into his shower 
and down to breakfast, where a cold 
silence greeted his entrance. Wesley was 
examining the face of a new mashie with 
painful attention, and Mary read the 
morning paper, declining to look at her 
husband. 

“Good morning, people,” Edward said 
briskly. “A nice day for a golf-game.” 

“Good morning,” Ella answered. 

“T have a proposition to lay before you 
all,” Edward said, “—and especially be- 
fore you, Wes. You have been beating 
me, when you had no moral right to win 
a game, not one. I know I can beat 
you, because I am a steadier and better 
golfer, and my form is nearer perfection 
than yours. But you think you can beat 
me. Today, I will play you our last 
game, and if you defeat me, I will do 
exactly the thing you have all been yodel- 
ing about these many days.” 

“Meaning what?” Wes inquired, put- 
ting down the mashie. 

“Tf,” continued Edward, making ap- 
propriate gestures, “if you can beat me 
again today, on the San Gabriel golf- 
course, where we are going to play, I 


will throw away our return-tickets to 
New York. I'll sublet the Riverside 
Drive flat. I shall either close the Brook- 


lyn factory or run it as a branch, and in 
future we will manufacture the Barron 
All-year Top here in Avondale.” 


MaRY BARRON put down her paper 
in astonishment, and Ella clapped 
her hands delightedly. Henry and Eliza- 
beth manifested their approval. 
“And,” said Wesley, “what if I don’t 
beat you?” 
“Tf you don’t beat me, we all return 
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A business man’s personal car right down to the 
ground—alive with the efficiency and the vigor so 
highly prized by men of affairs. 


No car could possibly serve better in the continuous 
grind of a man’s daily activities than this Hupmobile 
Two-Passenger Coupe. 


Built for precisely the kind of continuous and ex- 
acting service that an energetic man demands. 


Built so well that it pays for itself over and over again 
in the time and the effort it saves every day of the year. 


Fresh and ready each morning for the new day’s 
work—rain or shine, winter and summer alike. 


Already in use by large numbers of salesmen, doc- 
tors, contractors, and hundreds of others who thank 
their lucky stars for such a car as this. 


Menwho need acar in their daily work—and who know 
how much they need it—can do no better than to shift 
their burden to this handsome, thrifty Hupmobile. 


a ) 


( 


New 


Hu bile 


The Car for 
Salesmen Doctors Contractors 


and all those thousands of 
men whose primary need is 
individual transportation 


Doors 32 inches wide—windows adjustable— 
windshield cleaner—windshield adjustable 
for ventilation. 


Ample room under rear deck for a couple 
of husky grips or sample cases. Space inside 
the car, back of the seat, for smaller sample 
cases, portfolios, physician's kit, and so on. 
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Box of 
12 Leads 


15° 
Fit all 
makes of 
thin lead 
Metal Pencils— 


fand give your metal pencil 
the same marvelous writ- 
ing qualities for which 
VENUS PENCILS have been 
50 long distinguished. 


7 degrees 
2B-B-HB-F-H-2H-4H 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
and London, Eng. 
FREE—Sample tube with 3 leads 











fours i= 


Complete Series of Spring 40 Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 





| you'll 








THOS. COOK & SON ; 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 
1924 gin audi ‘tie Me diverrani ey — 
CRUISES a. 
4 hos Around tl the World, Jan. 20 ‘ 


“i!-bure 
82 days Mediterranean, Jan. 31 “$000 


Specially chartered Cunarde aconia 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 


WHICH CAMP? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become 
the most popular branch of our educa- 
tional system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of 
Harvard, said they constituted Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to the edu- 

cational systems of the world 
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There are good camps and bad. So THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE sent a highly-qualified ob- 
server to visit several hundred of them. His re- 
ports are a guide in your selection of the right 
camp for your boy or girl 

Write to our Camp Department (enclosing 


stamped return envelope) and our Camp Director 
will advise you without charge 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 











to New York tomorrow, as_ planned. 

Likewise, you buy Mary the fur coat 
she has been considering, and which she 
| will not get this season if I have to 
buy it.” 

“You're hooked,” said Wesley 
|sudden enthusiasm. “And _ besides 
that, I'll bet you another hundred, 

“On,” replied Edward. “If you, 
ond-class golf-player, with the form of 
an elderly washerwoman, the drive of an 
orphanage cripple and the worst approach- 
shot I ever knew—if you can trim me 
again today, after all the practice I’ve 
had, then I consent to give up New York 
and do as you all wish. How’s that?” 

“T think it’s perfectly silly,” said his 
wife. “To let a business decision rest 
upon a trifling golf-game is childish.” 

“It is not childish,’ Edward retorted. 
“I’m tired of Wesley’s boasting. Any- 
how, I’m giving you all a fair chance to 
get what you want, and a chance is all 
you get. If I beat Wesley, you can 


with 

all 
cash.”’ 
a sec- 


_ begin packing the trunks.” 


“It’s idiotic,’ Mary said. “Of course 
beat Wes, now that this hangs 
upon it.” 

“He will not beat me,” Ella’s husband 
grunted. “If you think so, I'll just bet 
you fifty dollars, young woman.” 

Mary ignored this entirely. 


HE two families arrived at San 

Gabriel early in the afternoon for the 
fateful play of eighteen holes and found 
the course almost deserted. None would 
| be there to interfere with them. Henry 
Barron offered to caddy for his father, 
but was rejected in favor of a swart Mex- 
ican lad. 
| “And one brief word before we begin,” 
Edward said, looking pointedly at Mary, 
who was wearing a new silk sweater. 
“This is an important golf-match, and 
the main rule in a golf-match is that the 
gallery keep quiet or be ejected from the 
course. I don’t want to hear any giggling 
female comments.” 

Mary and Ella and the children looked 
hurt, but said nothing. Play began, and 
| both got off well, with straight drives 
| down the fairway. Ed swung like a man 
who is going to have a steady afternoon, 
taking four on the first hole, and being 
held by Wesley, who took two on and 
two in like any veteran professional. 

The long second hole gave them both 
plenty of trouble, Ed slapping one into 
the wash and coming out covered with 
sand, profanity and strokes. He re- 
quired all of eight to reach the little can, 
and Wesley meanwhile took a six and 
started from the third tee, one up on 
battling New York. Number Three re- 
quired five strokes from Edward and 
four from Wesley, and California was 
two up, with Ed growling over the luck 
that kept working him into the bunkers. 
So far, he had been in one river and three 
traps, but hoped for better things. 

The ladies stood at a distance and 
whispered their delight at Edward’s mis- 
fortunes. Number Four hole gave them 
both sixes. Number Five, which is a 
short par three affair, where you have to 
land on the green with a mashie or perish 
miserably in the sandy bunkers, cost 
Edward a five and Wesley a four, and 
the Barron All-year Top moved per- 
| ceptibly nearer to Avondale, Cal. 
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“T can see,” said Mary to Ella, at this 
point, “that Wesley is a much better 
player than Ed. He hits the ball so nice 
and straight.” 

“The rule is silence, and it is still the 
rule,’ Ed remarked. Wesley grinned 
cheerfully, walked up to the tee and 
hooked two balls out of bounds, over the 
asphalt road and into an orange grove. 
He finally got a long drive and struggled 
out in six. The Eastern Barron kept his 
ball on the course, looped an approach- 
shot to the green and rolled up to the 
cup on his third and in on the fourth. 

“IT am now two down,” he said to Wes. 
“From here on, I drag you around by 
your eyelids.” 

Hole Seven at San Gabriel is the well- 
known dog’s-leg, with trees everywhere, 
and a narrow passage. Edward led off 
with a screamer over the bunkers and 
into the fairway beyond. He lunged at 
the next with his brassie, and it sailed 
far and high and dropped upon the green; 
and with two fine putts he gathered him- 
self a birdie four, which is a trifle better 
than high-class golf. 

Meantime, Mr. Wesley Barron, strug- 
gling for the honor of his adopted State, 
was having plenty of woe. He struck a 
tree and bounded back into the rough. 
He then struck another tree, rolled 
gently out of bounds and picked up his 
ball with a sigh. California was now 
one up on New York, with the latter 
coming strong. They tied the easy par 
four eighth hole and took two snappy 
threes on the ninth, and the match was 
half over, with Wesley Barron one hole 
up on his opponent, whose confidence 
seemed to be completely restored. 


ASSING into the second half, the con- 

test remained as tight as if Mr. 
Hagen and Mr. Sarazen were having an 
afternoon together. Edward evened the 
score and at length passed Wesley 
triumphantly on the twelfth green. 

“Tt’s all over, fellow,” he said, walking 
toward the tee. “You did as good as you 
knew, but you met a better man.” 

“Wait,” urged Wes. “I’ve seen sicker 
dogs than this get well.” 

Wes caught the confident Edward on 
the thirteenth, with a beautiful drive, a 
long brassie, a roll-up that kissed the 
edge of the cup and a four that discour- 
aged Ed, who was in trouble. On the 
fourteenth hole, California again stepped 
into the lead, and the gallery-by-marriage 
tripped along over the smooth sward, their 
excitement growing as the match neared 
its finish. They halved the next two, 
playing like champions. Edward holed 
out a long putt on the seventeenth green, 
and the players stepped up to the final 
tee, all square, with one hole to go, and 
upon that hole rested the business and 
social future of an anxious family. 

They drove straight down the fairway. 
Both pasted long iron shots to.the green, 
though neither stopped near the cup, and 
so the match resolved itself into a putting 
battle on the last green; as many a match 
before it. Edward lay off to the right, 
and being farther away, he putted, rolled 
up firmly, and his ball came to a stop 
eight or nine feet from the cup, leaving 
him, for his final effort to get a four, a 
wavering, uphill lie. Number Eighteen 
at San Gabriel is a gayly rolling green, 
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Beauty and cAmazing Performance 


ERE’S the attractive New Jewett De Luxe Sedan 

—pleasing in appearance inside and out —-and 
SUCH A PERFORMER! Like all closed Jewetts, this Sedan 
has “open car” performance. It runs from 2 miles an 
hour to 60 miles an hour or more in high. Picks up 
from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in high. 

Jewett is a six at the price of a four—and a sturdy, 
powerful six—not a “light” six. Has Paige-Timken 
axles front and rear; Paige-type clutch and transmis- 
sion; all-steel universal joints; 6-inch-deep frame. 

Modern traffic requires convenient size. All Jew- 
etts are as roomy inside as larger, cumbersome cars, 
yet park easily in a 16% -foot space, turn in a 42-foot 
street; require but a 14-foot alley to your garage. 

In all the world no car like this! Jewett combines 
advantages and mechanical superiorities, no other car 
offers. Jewett is matched mechanically only by cars 
costing $700 to thousands more—and then at the 
sacrifice of convenience and economy. 

The De Luxe Sedan’s equipment includes nickeled 
spring bumpers, front and rear; nickeled radiator, 
motometer, head and side lights; extra cord tire, tube, 
rim and cover, mounted at side; trunk rack and trunk; 
nickeled body guard-rails; automatic stop-light; auto- 
matic windshield wiper; rear-view mirror; sun visor. 

There’s a Jewett dealer near you—drive this car. 


JSEWETT SIX 


Get-Away 


Watch an ordinary horse 
struggling tostart a load. Then 
see the stronger horse walk 
away with it smartly. More 
power for weight! Jewett’s 
amazing get-away comes from 
its advantage in power-for- 
weight. Because of its extra 
power, Jewett has but 11 '¢ lbs. 
cf car weight per cu. in. piston 
displacement. Some “light” 
sixes have 13.5 lbs.—13.7—12.8 
—14.3. Of course they are slug- 


gish comv:: ed with Jewett. 


po aes $1065 
Brougham......:... 1325 
Is. 6:4. asra.ecw be dudiers 1495 
De Luxe Roadster .... 1195 
De Luxe Touring..... 1220 
De Luxe Sedan ...... 1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra. 


(605) 


De Luxe Sedan of Open Car Sprightliness ~ 5O Horsepower 





————-PAIGE OUILT 
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Kind words from 
a smoker in 
far Australia 


A more modest manufacturer might not 
print this letter. 

Nevertheless, when an enthusiastic pipe- 
smoker thousands of miles away takes his 







pen in hand to say something nice about 
Edgeworth, a breach of modesty on the 
manufacturer’s part should be forgiven 
“Chetwynd,” Copeland Road, 
Beecroft, New South Wales, 
Australia 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Virginia, | S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

Perhaps you are somewhat surprised 
to receive this letter from Australia, 
often referred to in England, our 
Mother Country, as “Down Under.” 

[I have noticed i 
some of your Americar 
magazines that I sub 
scribe to, testimony i 
praise of your splendid 
tobacco. It nas oc 
curred to me that, as 
one ot th many 
smokers of the Edge 
worth in this Souther 









: Continent of Au alia 
etaa I can also add my test 
¥ Orne mony and appreciati 
Ii} Gant of your we rld-wide 
DY. known and excellent 
pum tobacco 
It must be over 
twenty years 
since I first tried 
your ‘Edge 
worth Extra 
High Grade 
Plug Slice.” 
My tobacco 
nist, one of the 


leading tobacco 


nists of Sydney, 


had a trial co 

signment of the 
Fdgeworth to test the taste of his cus 
tomers. 

Just at that time I was smoking 
several kinds of high-grade importe 
tobaccos, but somehow I could not get 
any of them that exactly pleased my 
taste. Some brands were excellent for 
a while, and then deteriorated 

But from tbe first purchase of your 
Edgeworth I. have found it absolutely 
of the one uniform § standard without 
any change during the whole twenty-odd 
years | have been smoking it. I have 
been so satisfied with it that I have 
never purchased any other make 

I have induced a great number of my 
friends and fellow officers to try Edge 
worth, and most of them have the same 
high opinion of it that I have. 

My wish is that your company may 
prosper and continue to manufacture the 
renowned Edgeworth, and that I and 
my fellow smokers of this Fair s 
tralia” may be spared to a good, ripe 
old age to enjoy your fragrant weed 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Thos. Skellett 

For free samples of Edgeworth—generous 
helpings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed—send a post card with your 
name and address to Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 42 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

If you will also include the name and ad- 
dress of your regular “tobacconist,” your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 





with miniature valleys and hills; and the 
cup happened, on that afternoon, to lie 
halfway up one of these deceptive ac- 
clivities. Wesley approached from the 
opposite side of the green, and stopped 
on the far side of the cup from Edward’s 
ball, an equal distance away. 

“Isn’t it thrilling?” Ella whispered. 

“I do hope Edward misses it,” his own 
wife murmured. 

“Plenty of silence,” Edward said, pre- 
paring to putt. “We will now finish up 
with this nonsense about living in Cali- 
fornia.” 


HE measured the ground with a careful 
eye, squatted down on his knees and 
squinted along the line from the top of 
the little white ball, looked closely at 
the blades of grass and finally putted. 
His ball was short by four inches, on 
the downhill side of the cup. He con- 
ceded himself a five and waited for Wes- 
ley to putt, miss and take another five, 
which would tie up the match again. 

An eight-foot putt is an eight-foot putt 
anywhere, missed ordinarily by amateurs 
the world over, and missed, too, by pro- 
fessionals now and then. For the fair 
fame of California, and the capture of a 
new business and four new citizens, Wes- 


ley Barron strode over to his ball, 
waggled his putter above it for an in- 
stant, and rolled it gently down the 


eight feet of velvet slope between him 
and the can. It moved directly for the 
cup. And it too stopped short—short by 
perhaps an inch, or an inch and a half. 
Wesley grunted in disappointment. Ed- 
ward laughed. They would now play an 
extra hole, or several holes, and Edward 
was certain he would win. 

Wesley, stepping forward to pick up his 
ball and mark down two fives and a tie 
hole, suddenly paused, and the energetic, 


notes. ‘Now let’s have the dope,” he 
continued. 

Freshwater finished his coffee with a 
gulp. 


“It’s like this,” he began: “Ten years 
ago old Henry Musman died. He'd been 
the banker down there for fifty years. 
Only had the one daughter—Henrietta, 
named after him. Single. When the old 
man kicked off, Henrietta stepped right 
in. Took her pap’s office and tossed out 
the spittoon. Town folks wondered for 
a while—but not long. Sharp as get-out, 
even then, the bird at the hotel told me. 
You wouldn’t wonder if you saw her.” 

“Fierce, eh?” 

Freshwater sniffed. “Fierce aint the 
word. She looks like a last year’s piece 
of billiard-chalk. Thin as that.” 

“Now, about the stock-selling—” 

“Never was any. The nearest ap- 
proach to it was about six years ago. 
Two boys dropped into the burg with a 
nifty Canadian gold-mine proposition. 
Got a dozen subscriptions the first day 
but when the suckers went down to the 


, bank with the boys to get the money, 


why, Henrietta listened to the boys’ first- 
class canvass and then said no.” 
“But—” 


HIGH PRESSURE 


(Continued from page 41) 
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go-get-’em State of California, having ex- 
hausted all its other arguments, now pro- 
duced a climax-capper. 

“Earthquake,” Wesley announced 
calmly. 

It was... A gentle afternoon 
ground-shaker seized the bosom of the 
earth, and Nature trembled. The turf 
beneath their feet oscillated momentarily, 
and Edward Barron, being unaccustomed 
to such manifestations, suddenly sat 
down, breaking his putter beneath him. 
The putting green wabbled a trifle, and 
Wesley’s ball shivered, moved, and rolled 
into the cup with a gentle plop. 

This being accomplished, the temblor 
immediately quieted down. The disturb- 
ance was over. Wesley Barron threw his 
putter joyously into the air. 

“That wins,” he shouted. 
four and you took five. 
down.” 

The ladies squealed, partly from the 
quake and partly from the putt. 

“Suffering macaroni!” Edward said, ris- 
ing dizzily from the grass. “Even their 
earthquakes work for them.” 

“Do you really win?” Mary asked, 
after being assured the quake was gone 
and would not return. 

“Certainly I win,” Wes grinned. “Your 
future home is California.” 

They drove back to Avondale, with 
everyone laughing over the good joke on 
Edward, who took his defeat cheerfully, 
but stated that any golfer who cannot 
beat another without employing the awe- 
some forces of Nature is a natural crook. 

And now, when you next pass through 
Avondale, on the noon flyer, you will ob- 
serve, off to the left near the river, a 
long gray rambling building in course of 
construction. It is the main factory of 
the Barron All-year Top Corporation of 
California. 


“Gives me a 
Puts you one 








“Sure they yelled. The boys and the 
customers too! The customers said it 
was their money, and the boys threatened 
to call in the town marshal. But Hen- 
rietta simply stood up and said no again. 
She also added that while the law was 
getting around to pry the money out of 
her bank, she would have time—more 
than enough of it—to look the boys and 
their little proposition up and through. 
What was left for the boys to do? They 
did it that same afternoon.” 

McDevit laughed. 

“And she did. Proved it to them that 
the proposition wasn’t worth a damn. 
Made them give her three cheers, as it 
were.” 

“Any more?” 

“Lots of them—for a while. But 
Henrietta wouldn’t have it. Laughed 
right out—a nasty, thin laugh, they tell 
me—in the most serious part of the can- 
vass, the part where the boys figure out 
the profit per share. Makes the suckers 
feel cheap. And the boys get the air. 
For the last two or three years the 
suckers don’t listen any more. Simply 
send the boys over to Henrietta.” 

McDevit mused in silence. 

“Well?” 
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=| Powered Like Europe’s Finest! 
a owered Like Europe’s Finest! 
awe- 
_ A thoroughbred in action as well as in looks! This beautiful Willys- 
a. Knight Coupe-Sedan is powered with the wonderful Willys-Knight 
r, a sleeve-valve engine—the same type of engine used in the Daimler, 
e of Panhard, Mercedes, Minerva and other famous and expensive cars of 
: a England, France, Germany and Belgium. 
An engine smooth as silk! Quiet! Quick! It actually improves with 
~ use. Sweeter-running at fifteen thousand miles than when new. 
Immune from valve-grinding and the woes of carbon. Amazingly 
sparing in its appetite for gasoline and oil. And with even greater 
2s economy in its ever-wearing endurance. Owners report 50,000 miles 
the and more without a single engine adjustment. 
de Coupled with this power are comforts and conveniences of an original 
Hen- body creation of steel, finished entirely in lustrous black. Deep 
= cushioning done in washable Spanish upholstery. Doors front and rear 
was . ° ° ° 
yp provide easy exit and entrance without crawling over seats or feet. 
more A motor car of consummate charm and infinite mileage. 
and 
yugh. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio + Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
They Other models: §-pass. Touring $1175, 2-pass. Roadster $1175, 7-pass. Touring $1325, 5-pass. Coupe- 
Sedan De Luxe $1550, 5-pass. Sedan $1795, 5-pass. Sedan De Luxe $1895, 7-pass. Sedan $1995; 
all prices i. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
hat 
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Wh eve 
health 


hangs a 
in the » 
balance 


| 


} 





ACTERIA find easiest en- 

trance to your body 
through the mouth. They 
thrive in the oral cavity with 
its warm, moist surfaces. 
Cleanliness, thorough clean- 
liness, is a decided advantage 
where health hangs in the 
balance. 


Dr. West’s is the tooth brush 
purposely made small to 
clean teeth and to massage 
the gums—the one right 
way. It is correctly shaped, N 
to reach all surfaces of the 
teeth. 

Start using Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 

today. Safeguard your teeth and 

your health. You'll agree with the 
millions who are users now that Dr. 

West’s cleans teeth better, quicker 

and with the least amount of effort. 


DrWwes 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Cleans 








INSIDE OUTSIDE 
and BETWEEN 


and MASSAGES THE GUMS 


Prices 
Adult’s size, 50c; Youth’s size, 35c; Child’s size, 25¢ 
‘anadian prices same as U.S. A. 
Now— 
A special massage brush _Bristlesare super-quality, 


in “the Patented Dr. extra stuff; with ivory 
West's design to invige handle. Price, 75c. Ask 
orate the gums. your dealer. 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. ‘umerous 
other patents pending. All rights will be fully protected. 
The Western Co., Chicago—New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 







“Well, 
know. 

“Going to try it?” 

| McDevit paid the bill with a smile. 
| “Try it?” he repeated. “Why, no! I’m 
| going down and put the thing over.” 

Freshwater whistled softly through his 
teeth. “You don’t know Henrietta,” he 
warned. 

| McDevit smiled. “Sure I do. I've 
| met the old girl all over the country, and 
I get her every time.” 

“What are you pushing?” 

“Green Bay Oil and Refining.” 

Freshwater laughed loudly. ‘Never in 
a thousand years.” 

McDevit slipped into the overcoat the 
waiter held out. 

“Freshwater,” he declared, “when 
you've been in this business as long as I 
have, you'll know that there is always 
a way with a widow or a spinster—as a 
last resort.” 


what!” McDevit wanted to 


"THE private office of the president of 
the First Bank of Macbeth was an 
ancient cubicle tucked away in the corner 
of an ancient banking-room. It was high 
and dark, and the rheumy light which 
filtered through its narrow windows dyed 
familiar objects with a shadowy air of 
uncertainty. High, uncomfortable-look- 
| ing chairs of black oak lined the walls, 
their legs and rungs scarred by the nerv- 
ous feet of countless anxious debtors. 
Linoleum covered the floor, its pattern 
| long since scrubbed into cleanly obscu- 
rity. The walls were dark red or dark 
brown or perhaps a dingy purple, and 
| lighter patches here and there indicated 
the former presence of more chairs and 
some sort of cabinet. A single chandelier 
hung from the ceiling, converted from 
the days of gas by a hasty artisan. All 
in all, a dreary room whose only bid for 
modernity was the yellow globe above, 
| and the telephone on the wall. McDevit, 
seated with his face toward the old- 
fashioned desk and the erect figure be- 
yond, felt the nervousness of a new sales- 
| man making his first canvass. The 
| assurance of mastery seemed for the mo- 
ment to have left him, like the words of 
a small boy’s recitation. 

“Well?” 

She was seated with her back to the 
window, a queer, angular figure silhouet- 
ted against the half-light. To McDevit, 
analyzing quickly, she was like some rigid 
figure carved in black granite. Even the 
obscurity which softened much of the 
harshness of the room left her euriously 
alone—alone in her rigidity. Her dress, 
at least the portion which McDevit was 
able to observe, seemed glued to her thin 
arms and shoulders. 

“Well, Mr.—er 

“McDevit.” 

Her eyes were like small pieces of dull 
slate except when she raised her brows 
in inquiry. McDevit noticed the change. 
It made him think of a sleek brook trout 
flashing its wet sides in the sun. 

“You wanted to see me about some- 
thing?” 

McDevit breathed easier. The famil- 
iarity of the question restored him like a 
breath of brisk air. Once more he was 
McDevit, the McDevit who always put 
it over! He smiled and nodded. He 
| looked her straight in the eyes. Coldly, 


er—?” 
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almost blankly, Miss Henrietta Musman 
returned his gaze. McDevit began: 

“About Green Bay Oil and Refining. 
The greatest opportunity for honest men 
since petroleum came into general use. 
The only proposition that offers unlimited 
possibilities and that can stand the light 
of the most rigid investigation. Are you 
interested?” 

“Not especially.” 

McDevit felt his face lose its ruddy 
engaging smile. Many suckers were harsh 
after the opening salutation—but few 
were so calmly negative. 

“Why?” 

“Because I don’t believe you.” 

McDevit stood up. “My dear madam,” 
he said grandly, “I am sorry to have 
bothered you. I have been in the busi- 
ness of selling securities for over twenty 
years, and I have yet, up to this moment, 
to be called a liar! Good day, Miss 
Musman.” 

At the door he stopped. Miss Mus- 
man had remained calm. Not one syl- 
lable of protest had left her thin lips. 
She patiently waited for him to open the 
door and go. 

McDevit turned back. 

“I’m going to make you believe me.” 

Just for a moment the eyes flickered. 
It was the first sign of interest McDevit 
had noticed. Uninvited, he sat down. 

“Miss Musman,” he challenged, “you 
can’t dodge the responsibility of this is- 
sue. You have no right to deny the huge 
profits which may accrue to your clients 
—your friends. Aren’t you interested in 
seeing your community grow in riches? 
Aren’t you interested personally in see- 
ing your savings-account swell? Aren't 
you interested in happiness and prosper- 
ity, Miss Musman?” 

The lady took up an old whalebone 
paper-cutter and gazed at it fixedly. Then 
she carefully replaced it on the desk. 

“Absolutely,” she said dryly. 

“Well, then, why do you say you are 
not interested?” 

“Because it has been my experience in 
the past that dazzling oil-stocks, and 
wonderful copper possibilities, and mil- 
lions of profit in rubber do not mean 
happiness and prosperity for my clients, 
as you call them.” 

“But money has been made—millions 
upon millions—in every one of the things 
you mention.” 

“Ves.” 

“And will be again?” 

“Possibly.” 

“And there are exceptions to every 
rule?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, Miss Musman, why turn 
me down without a hearing—without let- 
ting me prove to your entire satisfaction 
that Green Bay Oil and Refining is the 
exception? Why?” 


T was hard for McDevit, facing the 

light, to be certain that a dry, tight- 
lipped smile did not flit for a moment 
over the features of the president of the 
Bank of Macbeth. Certainly her calm 
answer gave no indication of mirth. 

“T didn’t. I was simply trying to save 
your time, and mine, by stating a gen- 
eral belief.” 

“Then you'll let me unfold the story 
of Green Bay?” 
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Sor Economical Transportation 





The world’s lowest priced 
high-grade closed car exactly 
meets the requirements of 
the small family. 


Father uses it daily going 
back and forth to work. Eve- 
nings and Sundays it holds 
the young family comfort- 
ably, protects baby from 
winds, storms and cold in 
winter, yet has all the 










For The Small Family 


airiness of an open car in 
summer. 


The plate glass windows are 
extra large. The wide doors 
make it easy for mother to 
enter or leave with baby in 
her arms. 


Finally, and most important, 
its low price and low main- 
tenance costs make it fea- 
sible for the family of modest 
income. 
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Superior 


Utility Coupé 


‘640 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich 





Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and 
two Canadian plants give us the 
largest production capacity in the 
world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 





Superior Roadster - - - $490 


Superior Touring 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 





Commercial Cars 
- - = 495 SupericrCommercialChassis $395 


Superior Utility Coude - - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Superior Sedan 


- - = = 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 





Dealers and Service Stations everye 
where. Applications will be consid- 
ered from high-grade dealers only, 
for territory not adequately covered 
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“If it is absolutely necessary.” 

Somewhere a tin-pan clock struck four 
McDevit stood up and inhaled deeply 
To himself he promised the pleasant 
prospe:t of this hatchet-faced old mummy 
ultimately eating out of his hand. He be 
zan softly, like some master organist 
improvising in the twilight. 

One after another he laid before her 
the map with the huge gushers surround- 
ing Green Bay property graphically por- 
trayed, and the pink sheet showing the 
unlimited possibilities of this new won- 
der-field. The mangy clock struck the 
half-hour, and McDevit still continued 
calmly. He was working easily and with- 
out strain. Never had he marshaled his 
forces in better array. His voice rose 
and fell with the easy swing of an old 
story. 

The clock clattered through the last 
stroke of five. McDevit let his voice 
rise gently as he painted the final picture 
of the happy faces—all stockholders of 
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A Green Bay Oil and Refining, all deposit- 
rn ing their dividend checks monthly in the 
: Bank of Macbeth, Miss Henrietta Mus- 
4 \VA man, President. : 
“ay “ay He finished with a touching reference 
ax to reciprocity and a generous measure of 


confidence in human nature. He voiced 
his regret that Miss Musman and every 
citizen of Macbeth could not go down to 
Texas and see personally this golden 
flood. 

All in all a top-notch, rousing canvass. 

“I would rather see a balance-sheet.”’ 

McDevit laughed. “A balance-sheet!” 
| he cried dramatically. ‘What balance- 
| sheet could show the millions of liquid 
gold that the Green Bay leases hold con- 
cealed in their depths?” He paused and 
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() Fashions may change. 


And even manners. But 1) then proceeded more slowly. He played 
B: £ . : his last card impressively. 
(\ good form in candy /y\ “Madam,” he said, “balance-sheets are 
giving — never! One ) for people who are content with five and 
= Se hi If 2 | six per cent—money-grubbers—not with 
fi expresses imse SO the glorious band who adventure for mil- 


lions.” 

With agile fingers McDevit produced 
| the order-blank and extended his silver 
pencil. 

“Miss Musman,” he said winningly, 
“wont you be the first to join us?” 

( The lady stood up. Calmly she ignored 

’ the extended pencil and McDevit's smile. 
Calmly she shook her head. 

PL “You paint a wonderful picture,” she 
altogether the most de- as said, primly, “but here in Macbeth we 
lightful sweetmeat entice- prefer — lo. glorious adven- 
ment of the day. You will turing—even for millions. 

find an authorized John- 
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pe unmistakably by the 
(+) kind of candy he sends. 


K Johnston's Chocolates, par- 
IN ticularly as presented in the 
f Choice Box—twenty-two 
varieties in one box—are a 
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M{cBEVIT walked back to the Center 
- House in silence. Once in his second 
floor front, he removed his light overcoat, 
inner coat and vest. Then he removed 
the glistening oxfords. Comfortably 
stretched on the old-fashioned bed, he 
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in one of the better stores 
in your neighborhood 


mele 


ON prepared to supply you. UN smoked in silence until his cigar scorched 
4) +) his fingers. 

2 e Then he laughed until the bed shook. 
f{ —s- ROBERT A. JORNSTON COMPANY, MILWAUKEE § “Mark up one for Henrietta,” he 
“e ve chortled. “Knock one down for the 
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glorious adventuring! Ladies and gentle- 
men, we now present ‘High-pressure’ Mc- 
Devit in ‘the Sweetest Story Ever Told!’ 
Told in the sweet springtime—with stock- 
subscriptions. Scene: the home of the 
heroine, lovely Henrietta Musman. The 
brave hero appears unexpectedly. Time, 
tonight.” 
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HE residential section of Macbeth | 

slips over the ridge and wandens | 
along under huge poplars for a half- | 
mile westward. Its houses are old, built | 
for the most part of sandstone, now black 
with age, quarried at New Lyme, some 
miles below the ridge. The street is 
heavily cindered and named West End 
Avenue. The ancestral hall of the Mus- 
mans stands at the very summit of the 
ridge, three storied and grim of exterior, 
its wide front windows looking down into 
the valley where the Black River trickles 
on its muddy way. 

McDevit, toiling up the slope from the 
Center House at seven-thirty, thought 
that the house must be symbolic of all 
the Musmans since the world began. An 
iron gate guarded the long stone walk 
which twisted its way to a gloomy portal. 
A few lights glowed dimly in the lower 
part of the house, behind ugly wooden 
shutters. 

McDevit pressed the button. 

“Is Miss Musman in?” 

The old woman who had opened the 
door nodded slowly, with mouth agape. 
Never in the many years of her service 
had such a picture been framed in the 
Musman doorway. It was like something 
out of the moving pictures. The imag- 
inative Hetty thought of the proud yet 
friendly Earl of Cartright in “Her 
Daughter’s Dower.”’ She managed a hes- 
itating awkward curtsy in honor of the 
wide expanse of gleaming shirt and the 
shiny silk of the coat lapels. 

With a pleasant nod McDevit stepped 
by the dazed figure into a long, high hall. 

Through an old-fashioned archway, | 
evidently leading to the parlor of the 
mansion, the unmistakable accents of 
Miss Henrietta Musman demanded what 
all the pother was about. While the 
speechless Hetty gazed, the open door 
forgotten, McDevit quickly removed his | 
light top-coat and gave a quick twist to 
his black bow tie. Through the archway 
the insistent inquiry of the lady of the 
house again was heard. With a light, 
quick step McDevit reached the doorway. 

“The pother is just me, Miss Mus- 
man,” he said simply. 

She was doing something with long 
steel needles which glittered brightly in 
the light from the old-fashioned read- | 
ing lamp on the table in the center of 
the room. For a moment she continued 
to wield them, slipping them in and out 
mechanically. Then they fell unheeded 
into her lap. Clearly the advantage of 
surprise lay with the hero—who smiled. 

“You are surprised—Miss Musman?” 

She arose and placed her work on the 
table without replying. But McDevit, | 
watching every movement, smiled in- 
wardly. Her fingers, so decisive with 
the whalebone paper-cutter, fumbled 
with the needles. Her face, pale and 
expressionless in the afternoon, now 
blushed ever so faintly, and the lips 
distinctly twitched. 

yf Se 

“You are surprised!” McDevit accused 
playfully. 

The coldness of her reply did not de- 
press the smiling McDevit for a mo- 
ment. Her eyes faltered and fell beneath 
his gaze. 

“I—I—I_ didn’t expect—this after- 
noon—I am not in the habit of discuss- 
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For every muscular ache 





You get quick relief with 
this simple treatment. 
It rouses the natural 
bodily forces to drive 
out the cause of pain 





N aching back, an attack of 
rheumatism, a bad case of lame 
muscles—such common ailments, 
and, when they happen to you, how 
hard to bear! What wouldn’t you 
give for an unfailing “first aid”’ to 
meet these emergencies! 

In about one out of every three 
homes in the United States you will 
find Sloan’s Liniment. For nearly 
fifty years it has given just the help 
needed to so many millions that to- 
day it is as widely known, as gener- 
ally used as the telephone. 

When you use Sloan’s, it stimu- 
lates the nerves on the skin. They 
arouse the brain, which in turn 
causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, under 
the place where theliniment has been 
applied. Rich new blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming, freshly 
purified, from heart and lungs, with 
all its marvelous germ-destroying, 
upbuilding powers brings to sick 
pain-ridden tissues just what they 
need to heal them. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s this very 
day, and have it on hand—35 cents 
at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Pat it on 
gently. Immediately you will feel a 
gentle warmth, a pleasant tingling 
of the skin—then, freedom from 
pain! There is no burning, no blis- 
tering—only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment—Kills pain 
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ing business after business hours. My 
home—” 

“I am not here to talk business, Miss 
Musman.” 

*“But—I—I—” 

“I am not here to talk to you as a 
business man to a business woman—as 
a stock salesman to the president of a 
bank. Miss Musman—I am here to talk 
to you simply as a man—to a woman.’ 

She stiffened at that, but the rigidity 
of her figure, plainly on the defensive, 
was weakened—obviously—by her be- 
wilderment. 

“I don’t understand.” 
him into the room or to be seated. 
Devit knew she would—presently. 

“Miss Musman,” he said impetuously, 
“I know that you are surprised. I knov, 
that my visit here tonight is informal— 
and—and almost without excuse. But I 
came, anyway. Wont you let me tell 
you why?” 

“I—I—prefer—” 


She did not ask 
Mc- 


cCDEVIT brushed her preference aside 

with a pleading gesture. “Just a 
moment,” he cried. “Don’t judge me too 
hastily. I know how you feel, perhaps 
what you think. I am here simply be- 
cause I am still young enough to be 
impetuous and old enough to realize 
that you are a most unusual woman. I 
knew that I was going away tomorrow— 
without making another call—and that 
in all probability I would never see you 
again. I was sitting in the little lobby 
of the Center House after dinner when 
the thought struck me that perhaps you 
would forgive my unconventionality and 
let us be friends—for one evening. Just 
one evening of pleasant chatter about 
everything in the world but—Green Bay 
Refining.” 

“Wont—wont you take a chair?” 

McDevit accepted his victory with a 
bow. He placed himself on a horsehair 
sofa directly opposite the chair by the 
table-lamp. 

“Do you know,” he confessed boy- 
ishly, “that I knew you couldn’t be the 
president of a bank all the time?” 

Miss Musman smiled faintly. 


The situation reminded McDevit of 
something that had happened to a 
friend of his out in Montana. He told 


the story in a way which plainly. in- 
terested Miss Musman. The suspicion 
died in her eyes, and the rigidity from 


her figure. McDevit told himself that 
| she looked almost human in the soft 
| lamplight. 


He laid himself out to be entertain- 


| ing and drew on his crowded past for 
| a number of really interesting anecdotes. 





Miss Musman_ disagreed hesitatingly 
with one of the conclusions drawn. With 
deep guile McDevit soon had an ani- 
mated argument under way. McDevit 
said in conclusion that it was just like 
a woman. Miss Musman, with a tinge 
of color, said it was just like a man. 

A chime, somewhere in the dim re- 
cesses, said it was ten o'clock. 

McDevit arose with a startled excla- 
mation. “It can’t be right!’ he cried— 
and then more slowly: ““Miss Musman, do 
you know what that means?” 


Miss Musman didn’t. 
“Tt means that I missed the train I 
meant to take west. That—that—I 
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have another day—another evening to 
spend in Macbeth.” 

“There are other trains,” she re- 
minded him with just a trace of the old 
dryness. 


wicDevit laughed. “Thank you,” he 
said, “but I don't care for daylight 
travel.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“IT am _ not!’’—boldly. 

* Why?” 


“Because I am hoping that my very 
wonderful evening is going to be re- 
peated—” 

For a moment Miss Musman said 
nothing. But her eyes regarded her 
guest in a way that was hard for Mc- 
Devit to analyze—quizzical and at the 
same time faltering. Then, suddenly, as 
if she had made up her mind to say no 
to him—and somehow couldn’t say the 
word, with McDevit’s frankly admiring 
gaze upon her: 

“Macbeth,” she faltered, “is such a 
little place, Mr. McDevit; and being the 
president of the bank—and silly talk—” 

“Nonsense,” McDevit reassured her. 
“You've been kind to a lonely man. You 
have given him a wonderful insight into 
a wonderful woman. What silly gossip 
could touch a thing like that?” 

A bit thick, perhaps, but McDevit 
felt that it went over none the less. She 
was coming along fast—was Henrietta. 

“I’m coming, anyway,” McDevit con- 
tinued softly, “at seven-thirty.” 

He held out his hand and said good 
night. And he held the dry fingers 
which came to his own for just one 
significant second too long. 

At the iron gate he turned and grinned 
into darkness. 

“Fair dreams, my sweet!” he called 
softly. “And don’t forget thy woolen 
nightcap.” 

Within, the lady of the house bade 
her servant put out the lights and go 
to bed. 

“And Hetty,” she added sharply, “don’t 
be a fool.” 

Once more alone, she unlocked an an- 
cient secretary and from one of its inner 
drawers withdrew a little book, quite 
evidently the cherished confidante of her 
maidenly secrets. Back at the table she 
wrote rapidly for some minutes, then 
paused. The same peculiar smile which 
McDevit had termed quizzical, lighted 
her thin features. 

She was still smiling softly as she 
finished. Then she sighed. McDevit, 
gleefully smoking in his high, hard bed, 
would have joyed in it. 


NLY lady novelists whose pens have 

the leisure to probe the course of 
true love, could adequately set down the 
course of events of the next few days— 
five, to be exact. 

Naturally, McDevit had missed his 
night train again. But he admitted it 
proudly. After that the evening had 
long pauses, during which McDevit de- 
bated with himself the time necessary to 
put the deal over after the old girl had 
fallen. He wondered if he would have 
to kiss her at the climax. He hoped 
not, but in a pinch—every McDevit had 
died game. 

On the evening which followed, he 
called her Henrietta for the first time— 
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For you who want a superlative cigarette 
here's the world’ finest —at 20 for 30¢ 





Try them tonight 
Sor your Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 
entitled to life’s best 


PALL MALL Specials 
New size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 
No change in size or price 


of PALL MALL Regulars 
[ cork tip | 





Have you been on domestic 
brands so long that you’ve 
forgotten how good a ciga- 
rette can taste? A real Turk- 
ish cigarette that is blended 
from the finest Oriental 
tobaccos! 


Take the famous red box 
home with you tonight, and 
after your coffee, when you’ve 
snuggled down in your easy 
chair to read, relax or chat— 


light up a real Pall Mall. 


As the rich gray smoke curls 
from your lips, you'll won- 
der why you’ve ever denied 
yourself the luxury of these 





superfine Turkish cigarettes. 
It’s the only smoke for the 
Luxury Hour—thattreasured 
hour after the day’s work, 
when a man’s in the mood 


for Life’s best. 


And once you’ve tried Pall 
Malls for your Luxury Hour, 
you'll scon be smoking them 
exclusively for all hours. 


You can enjoy Pall Mall, too, 
without strain on your pock- 
etbook. For they come now 
in a special new size—20 
cigarettes for 30c. (P/ain ends 
only.) Cork tips remain in the 
old size, at old price. 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 
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and blushed vividly. The night was 

warm; and Miss Musman, clad in a 

purple crocheted shawl, consented to 

“14: ’ stroll along West End Avenue to the 

weeuiaears the Williams end of the ridge. But McDevit felt 
cap with any other. that the time was not yet, even though 
There’snothinglikeit.Com- she leaned quite heavily on his extended 


“Ws a: |arm. McDevit, however, did whisper 
pare Williams’ in any and tenderly that the soft spring moon could 


every other way: never hope to match the sweetness of her 
You'll tiie tte Badther-—~en- smile. Which was progress. 

cannily swift in the way it softens On the fifth night as he arose to de- 

tough beards. For years the envy part, McDevit felt that the time had 

of other shaving soap makers. come. With a smothered cry, he 


reached out and gathered the thin taffeta- 
clad figure to his snowy, pleated bosom. 
“Oh, Henrietta!” he cried brokenly. 


You'll like its purity—no col- 
oting disguise is needed in 
Williams’. It is a natural white. 


You'll like its soothing effect ER shoulders rose and fell in rapid 
—no complexion soap in the agitation, but she did not seek to draw 
world is more beneficial. away. McDevit winked at the gentle- 

And last, there’s the Hinged man holding the lady in his arms as 
Cap! Add to your Williams’ depicted in the long mirror incased in 
shave this “extra dividend” of a an old-fashioned what-not at the end of 
cap that you can’t lose. Then the room. 
compare. “Oh!” she whispered after a few min- 


utes. “Oh!” And then: “And—and 
you really mean it?” 

McDevit looked softly down into the 
slate-colored eyes. 

“How can you doubt it?” 

“An—an old maid like me?”—archly. 

“A young maid like you!”—gallantly. 

“Honestly?” 

“Cross my heart—dearest.” 

McDevit lead her to the sofa. “Isn't 
it just like life,” he said sadly, “that 
just as I find my true happiness after 
all these years—I must leave it—almost 
at once.” 

“Why—de-dearest.” She seemed to 
stammer on the word. McDevit thought 
it was probably the first time she had 
ever uttered it. . 

“Duty,” said he sternly. “Life has 
taken on a new aspect for me—now. I 
have an objective—something to look 
forward to—and work for. I have 
basked in the sunshine of your company 


&y * 
9 for five wonderful evenings—now I must 
go to work for it—to deserve .” 
“You won lerful man!” 
“Lucky man,” McDevit corrected 


“And we never once talked about the 
thing we talked of the first time we 


» 
ec.” 
“And I never shall!’”—simply. 
“But you will!” The fac f the 





—2 4. 


3 


face ol 
president of the First Bank of Macbeth 
was flushed with sudden animation. 
“You must! You will! I insist upon 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., The J. B. Williams Co., Led. (Canada), 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal | it. I have it in my power to help you, 
and I will—can you guess why? 
| “No, dearest.” 
| “Because now that I know you—I— 
|I know that you couldn’t sell anything 
that wasn’t right. Anything that—that 
I couldn’t recommend to my friends— 
and—and you wouldn’t, would you— 
| dearest?” 
| “You know I wouldn’t. You come 
before everything. Only my intimate 
| knowledge of the wonderful possibilities 
of Green Bay Oil and Refining influences 
me to listen to you—even now. It is 
| truly the opportunity of a lifetime.” 
| Miss Musman nodded. The quizzical 
| light danced once more in her colorless 
|eyes. “I expected you to say that,” she 
whispered softly. “Tomorrow is the day 
of my board meeting. I want you to be 


Have you tried Williams’ Aqua Velva? The new scientific 
formula for after-shaving use? Sample free. Write Dept. 62 








Tss more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you 

appreciate the quality of Century Ce srtified Edition Sheet 
Music and the low price at which it is sold. 

2200 Compositions —15c each 

Century Edition costs you lic a copy—for all the world’s best music, 
beautifully printed on the fine: st of paper—every note certified to be 
correct, as the master wrote it! 
Century offers you over 2200 compositions like ‘ ‘Barcarolle,”’ 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” ““Lustspiel Overture,” ““William Tell,” 
“Salut A Pesth,”’ etc.! When you buy them, be sure you specify 
Century. Patronize the Century Dealer — remember, Century's 
low price is possible only because of his small profit. If your dealer 
can't supply you, we will. Complete Catalog of over 2200 classical 
and popular standard compositions free on 
request. (Century’s Canadian price, 20c.) 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “Rudiments forthe 
Piano,” Jahn’s “Rudiments for the Violin,” and Mare 
tin’s ‘Seales and Chords,” Used by all modern teachers. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 243 W.40thSt. 
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What would you say if playing Auction Bridge? 


Dealer bid one spade, second hand passed, you are the 
third hand and hold cards shown. What should you say? 


The correct declaration is in the book, ‘‘How to Play 
Auction Bridge,’ offered below. Send for it. 


. 


A Club is never a Spade, nor a Diamond a Heart, 
when you play with Bicycle Cards. No matter how 
many cards you hold, you read the denominations 
and suits at a glance, for on Bicycles 


the indexes are big enough for 
the weakest eyes 


Add to this essential factor for perfect play the other 
three distinctive Bicycle qualities — 











Ml : 
©) A BOOK perfect slip — easy to deal 


for every Auction Bridge player scientifically designed backs — easy on the eyes 
who wants to improve his game ; : ? 
Contains not only complete rules but de- flexibility without cracking — 

tailed instructions nag ne — doub- - , re... 

ling, scoring, finesse, leading, playing, pro- rear f — 

aunts, pivot, three hand, two hand, etc. long weal } 


Sent postpaid for 10c. Check the books you 


want. and you realize why Bicycle 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., ° j 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. L-3. Cards insure the greatest / 
Please send the books checked. 4 
How to Play Auction Bridge (cs men- pleasure from an y game. } 
tioned above) — teaches every detail / 
of the game . 10c . | T vesnee " 
The Official Rules of all Card Games baa .S. tag hp ry Co. 
— 300 games, 250 pages. 20c incinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Fortune Telling — with regular cards 6c Operating Broadcasting Station WSAIT. 


Card Tricks — feats of mazgic............ Cec Broadcasts Tuesday and Thursday 8 P. M., 
Saturday, 10 P. M. Wave length 309 meters. 





Entertaining with Cards — every- 
i thing from invitation to menu..... 6c 

Card Stunts for Kiddies — building, 
© puzzles, cut-outs, etc., etc.. 6c Teuila FortuneTell- 
nt Six Popular Card Games — Auction, ing Cards enable 
Cribbage, 500, Pinochle, Solitaire and you to tell fortunes 
Pitch.. : 6c as they do it in 
All seven books — 50c Hawaii. 


Beautifully 
printed in full 
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THE SECRET 
OF DRAWING 


WE! L tell you the secret of drawing, 
right here! Jt is learn ng of correct 
principles, observation, practice and per- 
severance. Ask any successful artist and 
he'll tell you the same. 
No marvelous “secret’’ of drawing exists 
that will make you a success over night. In 
any line of endeavor where the hand and 
the eye must be skilled, practice 
tial But there is a great difference be 
tween just “practice’’ and scientific practice 
that develops your @alent on a sure found a- 
tion by the quickest possible method. The 
Federal Course does this in a onde fascinat- 
ing manner, that makes your work a 
pleasure! 


Develop Your Talent 
At Home in Spare Time 


No previous training or experience is 
needed for the Federal Course which 
clearly explains each step, and gives you 
individual personal criticisms on all your 
lessons It has developed the crudest of 
beginners into commercial artists earning 
good incomes,—in a fraction of the time 
they would otherwise have taken Well 
trained artists earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a 
week, and even more It is 
thoroughly worth your while to train your 
ability, if you like to draw, for thousands 
of business firms pay millions of do 
annually for good advertising designs and 
drawings 


Is essen- 
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designers, artists, illustrating com- 

hundreds of successful Fed ri 

have enthusiastically endo 

Training. Among Federal At ith ors, 
ou get exclusively in the 

are many of the _ best 
artists and designers in America, 
’ e 

Get This Book 

‘YOUR FUTURE’”’ 

If you are in earnest about learning to 

draw, send 6c in stamps today for this book 

It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 

tells every detail you need to know about 

the Federal Course. It shows work of Fed 

eral Students many of whom more 

than the s while studying. The 

Federal Course is aimed at 

practical results—and gets 

them Fill out, mail 

coupon NOW, kindly stat- 

ing your age and occupa- 

tion 


Federal } 


School 7 


School 9, Designing 


739 Federal Schools Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
for which I 


Leading 
panies an 
Students 
Federal 


known 


earn 


course cost 


Please send me “Your Future,” 
enclose 6c in stamps 


Age Occupation 


Write your address plainly ¢ in margin 


(Americas Foremost School @f 
Commercial Cirt 








there—at the bank—at ten o'clock. 
Come prepared to tell your story then, 
and’—archly—*“if you succeed, I will 
have a little surprise for you!” 

McDevit threw himself into bed with 
a deep sigh of satisfaction in a task well 
done. Like a tired child, he rolled over 
to dream of subscriptions welling up over 
his tired head. Almost the last thing 
he remembered was that he hadn’t had 
to kiss her. 


HE board of directors of the First 

Bank of Macbeth was a typical col- 
lection of country gentlemen, or, as Mc- 
Devit put it to himself as he stood be- 
fore them, a typical dish of apple-sauce. 
Naturally, the thing went with a bang 
from the very beginning. They nodded 
vigorously when he spoke of the un- 
limited possibilities of a company which 
produced, as well as refined, its own oil. 
They tried to look wise, according to 
their different lights, as he, McDevit, put 
the rest of the canvass to them—ending 
with the rousing appeal to honest men for 
cooperation, and the golden call of El 
Dorado. While Miss Musman sat back 
and watched, he passed the subscription- 
blanks among them, and while they 
watched, handed one to the president. 

Miss Musman accepted it with a 
slight smile. ‘Just a minute, gentle- 
men,” she said softly. “I have a little 
surprise for you before you sign the 
blanks. If you will pardon Mr. Mc- 
Devit and me for just a moment?” 

In the far corner of the room McDevit 
bent to listen. And as he listened, the 
smile of triumph died, and a hue—al- 
most ashen—crept over his ruddy 
cheeks. 

“But dearest,” he protested 
“we can do that later.” 

The lady shook her head grimly. “It 
is now or never,” she said. 

“But dearest—” 

“Don’t—don’t you love 

“Certainly, but—” 

“Don’t you want to marry me?” 

“Certainly, but—” 

“Then go and get the license.” 

McDevit sensed the cold finality of 
the words. His eyes wandered over to 
the table where the subscription blanks 
lay—ready to be filled out, ready to be 
carried away with current funds. Mc- 
Devit closed his eyes. Then he heard 
her whispering. 

“That is the surprise, dearest. I 
wanted to do this for you as—as an 
engagement present. We could be mar- 
ried right after the meeting if—if you 
| couldn’t wait.” 
| McDevit nodded dumbly. 
| Back at the table, Miss Musman ex- 
plained the situation. Mr. McDevit was 
going out for a short time to get some 
necessary credentials. They would con- 
tinue the regular meeting pending his re- 
turn. 


mildly, 


” 


me? 


MePeEVIT went out, but turned, after 


proceeding a block toward the 

County Building, diagonally to the left 
across the little park and into the Cen- 
ter House. 

Five minutes later he emerged, bag in 
hand. 

“Want a lift?” With a start Mc- 
|Devit recognized the native. 
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“When’s the next train out?” he de- 
manded. 

“East or west, Mister?” 

“Either,” said McDevit tersely. 

“One east in seven minutes.” 

McDevit jumped for the decrepit car. 
“Let’s go,” he commanded. 

But the native only continued to grin. 

“Rate’s gone up, Mister.” 

“How much?” 

“One dollar.” 

McDevit tossed his suitcase into the 
tonneau and opened the front door. 
“Come on,” he said. “I'll make it two 
if we get there on time.” 

They reached the little station just 
west of the interurban stop as the first 
shriek came down the valley. McDevit 
tossed two worn dollar-bills into the na- 
tive’s lap and reached for his luggage. 
Halfway up the walk to the depot proper, 
the triumphant jeer of the native 
reached him. 

“Hey, Mister! 
day—are yuh?” 

McDevit stopped, and his face grew 
black; and then the blackness vanished, 
and he smiled. Then he laughed until 
the startled native began to fear that 
his scorching sarcasm had brought fatal 
results. 

“You win!” he managed after a 
ment. “You win, Balaam.” 

The train came wheezing in. 

The native followed his fare 
the train platform. 

“Hey!” he inquired. 
Balaam?” 

McDevit swung onto the smoker. As 
the train pulled out, the native caught 
the words through the din. 

“He drove an ass too!” 


You aint so smart to- 


mo- 


out to 


“What do mean— 


ACK at the First Bank of Macbeth, 

the meeting of the board continued. 

“Takin’ that chap McDevit an awful 
long time,” a member observed. 

“Nearly an hour now,” another com- 
mented. 

“The ten-fifty left a good half-hour 
ago.” 

Miss Henrietta Musman smiled. ‘He 
probably left town on it,” she observed 
calmly. 

“But them credentials—” 

Miss Musman gathered up the stock 
subscriptions and tore them into little 
pieces. “That’s the surprise I meant,” 
she explained. “I knew he wouldn't 
dare produce them. And I just wanted 
to show you again that—that sweet 
words and—high pressure don’t go with 
dairy-farming.” 

A general hum of approval went about 
the table. At its foot old John Mason 
nodded his head sadly. “Henrietta,” he 
lamented, “it’s a darn pity you wasn't 
born a man.” 

Perhaps for the first time in her 
banking experience Miss Henrietta Mus- 
man actually grinned. 

“John Mason,” she said, “don’t you 
go and make the mistake another fellow 
I knew once did.” 

“What’s that, Henrietta?” 

Miss Musman snapped a rubber band 
about the morning’s business. “Don’t 
ever think,” she said dryly, “that just 
because I am a woman in a bank presi- 
dent’s office, I can’t be a bank president 
anywhere else.” 
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Amazing and Supreme Life. 
and Health FREE 


The Newest, Surest and Easiest Way to Rejuvenation and Supremacy 


does not require you to actively do 

anything or give up anything. It re- 
quires no exercise, nor time, nor conscious 
deep breathing—no stretching, dieting, drugs 
nor medicines. 
This natural and supreme Law—must not be 
confounded with hypnotism, auto-sugges- 
tion, psychology, spiritual science, psychic 
science, mental science nor with electricity, 
osteopathy or any other method—mental or 
physical—ever devised in the past. 
No self-hypnotizing phrases or formulas to 
repeat—no yielding, no recession, no giving 
up of anything, nothing to study, nothing 
to actively practice, no books to buy, noth- 
ing to memorize, no self-deception—nothing 
but truth—reality—Natural Law. 
Perfect health cures every known and con- 
ceivable disease. This Natural Law is guar- 
anteed to give perfect health. 
Thousands of human beings die of various 
so-called diseases, but, all of these die of but 
one disease—unfitness to live. 


Tew extraordinary and Universal Law 


Regardless of What Be Your 
Ailment, It Is But the Effect of 
Unfitness to Live—Def cient 
Power of Life and Health 


There are twenty-five thousand quadrillions 
of units—living beings—in each human 
body. This Amazing Natural Law, when 
used, makes every one of these units more 
highly alive, more vital, more powerful, 
more efficient and thus, more able to render 
the highest type of service unto self, as well 
as unto the entire organism. Each human 
being is only as alive as these units are alive, 
no more—no less. 

This Marvelous Natural Law is pleasant and 
agreeable. Through it, you positively put 
yourself in harmony with the forces of Life 
and thus, you cause them to cure for you, 
heal for you, work for you, function for 
you and manifest power and supremacy for 
you. It makes the Creative principle of life 
your servant and you the Master of your 
health, life, conditions and destiny. 
Through this startling Natural Law anyone 
can rid self permanently of every human 
weakness. 

This unique Natural Law gives immunity 
from every disease of the inferior life. 

This sensational Natural Law produces new 
and superior arteries, new and superior veins, 
new and superior heart, new and superior 
lungs, new and superior glands, new and 
superior organs, new and superior cells, and 
a new and superior organism and powers of 
every kind. 

This revolutionary Natural Law contains no 
disadvantages—it has no drawbacks. Re- 
member it requires no time, no exercise, no 
dieting, no drugging, no believing, no chang- 
ing—nothing but advantages and gratifica- 
tion through and through. It superiorizes 
health and life—the results are immediate— 
anyone can use it. I prophesy that this 
mysterious Natural Law will drive every 
disease weakness and delusion entirely from 
the human race. 


By Jungary Russ 


I am positive it 
is destined to 
banish weakness 
and delusion 
from the human 
race by making 
supreme health 
and supreme re- 
ality inevitable. 
Through this re- 
juvenating Nat- 
ural Law anyone 
may have the 
health and vital- 
ity of a lion or 
a tiger, without 
the inconveni- 
ence of being a 
wild animal, 
compelled to.live 
in a wild state 
of Nature, with 
all of the incon- 
veniences — the 
natural law that 
keeps a lion and 
a tiger vital and 
well is now 
yours, free to 
use. 


Tigers and lions 

living in a wild 

state of Nature 

do not look out 

for their health 
—this Natural Law looks out for their 
health. They do not run from one doc- 
tor to another or take pills and powders 
and try.out remedies. They put the re- 
sponsibility for their health on this Nat- 
ural Law—you may do the same through 
this Natural Law. 


It is no longer necessary for anyone to 
spend money for treatments and doctors 
and drugs and dieting and books and sys- 
tems and cures and pills and devices, be- 
cause perfect and supreme health and life 
are absolutely free through this health- 
producing Natural Law. Why be weak, 





. why be ill, why be fat, why be thin, when 


you may, absolutely free, become in every 
way, perfect and supreme through this 
sensational Natural Law? 


This startling Natural Law yields amazing 
nerve force, amazing energy, amazing vital- 
ity and extraordinary power of every char- 
acter of mind and body—a new and su- 
perior life. 


Through this wonderful Natural Law you 
may have all the benefits of exercise, with- 
out exercise or its disadvantages; all of 
the benefits of conscious deep breathing 
with none of the disadvantages; the full 
and complete benefit of every vitamine 
and organic iron without drugs or dieting; 
all of the benefits of medicine and drugs 
with none of the disadvantages of medi- 
cine and drugs; all of the benefits of auto- 
suggestion, hypnotism and_ psychology, 
without the disadvantages of auto-sugges- 
tion, hypnotism and psychology; all of 
the benefits of dieting and every other kind 
of treatment, device or assistance, with 
none of the disadvantages. 


Perfect health prevents all disease of an in- 
fectious and contagious character—all of the 
diseases that thrive in inferior organisms. 
Every disease fails when it attacks an organ- 
ism fully fortified by this vitality-producing 
Natural Law. 


This creative Natural Law can so energize, 
vitalize and vivify every one of the twenty- 
five thousand quadrillions of living beings 
or units in your body, as to make ill health 
absolutely impossible, and, at the same time, 
giving you a new meaning for life, health, 
power and gratification. 

There exists in every. living being or thing, a 
creative, curative, healing, thinking, know- 
ing and acting Force. This force acts only 
in terms of reactions. This dominant Nat- 
ural Law arouses within it, the highest type 
of reactions—all of this without waste of 
time or any active effort or exercise of any 
character, 


This demonstrable Natural Law energizes, 
vitalizes and enlivens every one of the living 
units in the human body. Through this 
Law you actually harness the creative and 
living power of the creative force of life. 
You attain results accordingly as you de- 
mand. 


It has been discovered that every quality and 
power and process and function of mind and 
body arises out of, and springs from, one 
source. The law through which this “source” 
is harnessed and capitalized without effort has 
also been discovered. 

This secret is offered to you absolutely free. 
There are no “conditions” or “strings” attached 
to this offer. This astonishing Natural Law is 
most marvelous, most simple, most subtle and 
most powerful. It is the Law of creative power. 
Remember there is nothing active to do, noth- 
ing to study, nothing to believe, no time to 
waste, no habits to give up, nothing to lose— 
there is no mystery—it is merely a Natural Law. 
If you are not enjoying life to the full—if you 
are in any way handicapped—if you are not in 
possession of all the powers of mind and body 
in the highest degree, you owe it to yourself to 
at once procure for yourself, free of charge, 
this surprising Natural Law. Remember that 
demonstration and results are immediate. 
If you wish to feel newly alive, newly 
newly ambitious, newly and 
send your name today. 

This powerful Natural Law creates perfect health 
just as heat converts rigid ice into yielding water. 
It is a perfectly natural phenomenon—demon- 
strably true, yet so marvelously simple, as to 
be almost unbelievable. 

It transforms the gloom of disease into the 
bloom of health, as the rays of the spring sun 
transform the dead soil into a “sea” of luxu- 
riant vegetation. It is destined to revolutionize 
human health and happiness—Humanity. 

Any one—male or female—above eighteen years 
of age is eligible to receive this mervelous 
secret, absolutely free. 

Special Note.—Swoboda has priceless secrets 
for every human being who wishes to be happier, 
healthier, more vital and successful in a new 
degree. 
SSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSESSESSSSSSSEEEEEEESeeees 


Alois P. Swoboda, 1208 Berkeley Building, 

21 West 44th Street, New York City 
Send me free the Swoboda Natural Law of 
Supreme Life and Health. To help cover cost 
of publishing and mailing, I enclose postage. 
(Not more than ten cents, please.) 


vital, 
supremely well, 


Special Note.—Many individuals who 
»btained this secret claim it is 
priceless—worth millions. 


have 
absolutely 
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DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK 


is more than a catalogue—it is an in- 
dispensable guide to success in growing 
Vegetables or Flowers. Many thou- 
sands of amateur and _ professional 
gardeners rely wholly on its 
expert advice never without 
a copy 

Hundreds of pictures, some in nat- 
ural colors, feature the Dreer special- 
ties in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs and 
add much to the interest of the book 

We will gladly send you a copy of this 


invaluable Garden bsook free, if you 
will mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


almost 
and are 












"MAULE'S 
SEED BOOK 
FREE 


176 pages of helpful garden in- 
formation, expert advice and 
beautifulillustrations, showing 
all varieties of highest grade 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
The directions in this book, and the 
geeneeied wality of Maule’s Seeds 
insure the st garden you have 
ever had. Maule’s Seeds must pass 
the most rigid germination tests. 
They aresure to grow. Our 47 years’ 
experience as seedsmen accounts 
for their wonderful results. Write 
today for this helpful catalog. 

WM. HENRY beg — Ay ~~ 
843 Maule Bidg., Dept. E, 


MAU LE’S seeps 


4, Once Grown-Always Grown 











oA N 
WHITING-ADAMS — 
BRUSHES 


52 Varieties of Nail Brushes 


A different Nail Brush for every 
week in the year. All good, some 
of them lower prices than others. 
Different shapes, different stiffness 
of bristles, suiting all requirements. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufactnrers for Over 114 Years 
and the Largest in the World 



















where Betty lay in bed, pale as the sheer 
linen and already composed for death. 

To be in the fashion, or “stylish” as 
the phrase was now, she had recently 
cropped her auburn hair close, that she 
might wear a powdered wig. The very 
children were wearing them, and paying 
as high as five dollars apiece for them. 
But they saved the price almost in the 
cost of hairpins and scorching-irons. 

As Betty’s head lay on the pillow, 
robbed of its great white burden of false 
hair, her little skull in a cap of short 
auburn curls looked pitifully young. For 
death to blight this pale flower would be 
mere wantonness. 

Jumel looked from the white invalid to 
the slave-girl Phyllis, whose black face 
was pierced by two great frightened eyes. 
From her he turned to the physician, 


shaking his head hopelessly, and he 
gasped: 
‘Allo, Ketelkas! Wat she has?” 
Dr. Ketelkas mumbled: 


| “All I can say is that you need a priest 
more than you need me. She has slipped 
out of my grasp.” 
“Albin! Albin! 
yourself?” cried Jumel. 
prétre! Go get!” 


W’ere you keep 
“A priest, uw 


UT before Albin could enter the 

room, Betty had put up her hand to 
check him on the sill. Her slim white 
hand was so heavy that she could hardly 
lift it. Her lips moved, but they could 
not transfer the freight of her last words 
to the air. 

Stephen bent lower and lower until he 
had sunk to his knees and laid his ear 
against her mouth before he could make 
out what her departing ghost was whis- 
pering brokenly, with long deaths between 
the phrases: 

“Stephen, my dear, no priest would— 
would come to this house—if he knew— 
if he knew that I—am not your wife 
not your wife. Everybody—knows that. 
So let me die—and burn—forever. I 
have been wicked—but I—loved 
And you loved me—didn't 
you—w’est-ce pas, mon ami?” 
| Her still small voice was already trail- 
ing across her grave like a wisp of light. 
| The touch of her lips on his cheek was 
soft and tender; her final sigh of farewell 
was a far off: 

“Adieu! Adieu!” 

It was more than Jumel could bear. 
| He could not see this lamb dragged from 
| the fold by the wolf of déath. He flung 
his arms about her to detain her, and 
kissed her with a rude frenzy, and called 
to her to come back, he would not let 
her go, he loved her. 
| Then the tears gushed through her long 
|eyelashes, and she found strength to 
| babble: 
| “Hold me tight. I am afraid of the 
| flames. Don’t let them burn my poor 

body forever. I’m afraid to die, all 
wicked and lost, here in your house where 
| I have no right to be.” 

Then Jumel lifted his head and bel- 
| lowed like a defiant bull: 

“How to marry her before she die? 
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(Continued from page 67) 
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Tell me! 
Tell me!” 
Dr. Ketelkas leaned down and said: 

“There might be some trouble getting 
a priest to come. But I know a minister 
who—he is right near at hand. I could 
get him.” 

“Go get!” thundered Jumel. 
stay to help that poor girl. 
gets.” 

The valet, watching all this with the 
contempt of a critic for a crude farce, 
stepped forward to protest, but Jumel’s 
arm went out in a broadsword gesture 
and fairly swept him from the room. 

Dolly Beadlestone checked him at the 
door and said: 

“Phyllis knows the way to find the 
preacher.” 

Phyllis nodded and darted from the 
room, and Albin followed with a last 
glare of disgust. 

The divine might have been ready and 
waiting, he was so soon on the spot with 
his little book. - He was not impressive, 
even to the eyes of Betty as she studied 
him through her crossed lashes. 

Dr. Bezeliel Peltrow was in disgrace 
with his church and in debt to many 
tavern-keepers, but he had not yet been 
shorn of his authority to bind souls to- 
gether in holy wedlock. Occasional hic- 
cups broke through the sacred formulas, 
and his breath was no frankincense as he 
mumbled the final words and lifted trem- 
ulous palms over the clasped hands of the 
man and wife. But the law recognized 
his authority. And now at last Betty 
was a Mrs.! 

While Jumel rose to take from his 
wallet a liberal recompense for the bene- 
diction, Betty writhed luxuriously in her 
new dignity. It enveloped her like a man- 
tle of velvet; pride ran through all her 
veins, stroked and stretched all her limbs 
with glory. 

She wanted to rise and proclaim her- 
self as good as any dame in town. She 
wanted to order her carriage and prome- 
nade Broadway, distributing handbills an- 
nouncing her coronation and denouncing 
her critics. 

She was already up on one elbow when 
she remembered. As the lean hands of 
the parson garnered the sheaves of money 
from Jumel’s full hand, the bridegroom 
turned to wonder at Betty’s miraculous 
recovery. She sank back exhausted and 


Who marries us queeckest? 


“No, you 
Albin goes 





turned her face into the angle of her 
bent arm, and was shaken—with sobs, 
as Jumel believed—with laughter, as 
Dolly, and Dr. Ketelkas, and Peltrow 
knew full well. 
AND now Jumel was the only be- 
wildered one there. He was dazed to 
realize that he was a husband in spite 
of himself—mari malgré lui. And a 


Protestant had slipped the fetters on his 
Catholic soul! 

There was something wrong somewhere. 
There was something in the air, in the 
peculiar faces of Mrs. Beadlestone and 
the physician and the cleric. They hid 
themselves behind their false smiles. Only 
Albin’s face had been frank and his 
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DYORRHOCIDE 


POWDER 


heeps the gums healthy 


Receding ar | 
gums ~~ 


A warning that pyorrhea 
may attack the root sockets 


OUR teeth may be white and free 
from decay, but you will lose 
them if pyorrhea—starting under 
the gum line where you cannot 
see it — spreads to the root sockets. 
When your root sockets are affected, 
the entire support of the teeth is 
weakened. The teeth usually become 
loose and fall out, or must be pulled. 


Dental clinics since 1908 have 
proved the effectiveness of Pyorrho- 
cide Powder as an aid in correct- 
ing, as well as in preventing, 
pyorrhea. It is medicated with 
Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing 
agent used by the dental profes- 
sion in the treatment of pyorrhea 
at the dentist’s chair. 


Pyorrhocide Powder ‘keeps the 
teeth white and clean. It has a 
tonic and healing effect upon the 
gums. It aids in repairing receding, 
bleeding or tender gums. It helps 
healthy gums to keep healthy. 


Use this dentifrice 
daily —see your 
dentist regularly— 
and you can avoid 
pyorrhea. The 
economical dollar 
package contains 
six months’ supply. 
At all druggists. 

FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free sam- 
ple and booklet on 
causes, effects and 
prevention of 
pyorrhea. 

The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co., Inc. 
Sole Distributors 
Dept. 0, 1480 Broadway 
New York City 
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you wish, approximate location, and 
what you plan to pay per year. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and address 
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eyes steady. There was scorn in them, 
and yet a glint of pity. 

Seeing how Betty was still agitated, 
Jumel dropped again to his knees and 
took her into his arms, lifted her and 
murmured: 

“Dawn’t veep, ma p’tite, ma femme!” 

But she still kept her face from him, 
and he was sorely puzzled. He was the 
gull at the county fair, and having been 
duped, he was only in the way. 

Dr. Ketelkas intervened in time to save 
Betty’s voluptuous giggles from breaking 
‘through their ambiguous resemblance to 
grief. 

“The poor girl must be left alone for 
a while,” he said. “We must all with- 
draw and let her sleep. Go back to your 
office and leave her to me. I have some 
| hope of her recovery now. In any case, 
‘her soul is at peace with its Maker.” 

He led Jumel from the room, and 
Dolly Beadlestone remained to care for 
the sufferer. 

As soon as the door was closed and 
the footsteps outside had told off the 
number of the stairs, Betty sat upright 
and seizing a pillow in her arm, smothered 
her wild laughter in its depths. 

Dolly sat on the side of the bed and 
smiled, but did not laugh. Indeed she 
sighed: 

“What a sweet old fool you have for 
a husband! A good man, if ever one 
was!” 

But Betty, hearing the front door softly 
| closed, scrambled from her sheets and 
|running to the window gazed down at 
her husband, darted back when _ his 
anxious eyes sought her window, and 
then stood up fo all her height and an- 
nounced: 

“IT am a wife! I am Mrs. Stephen 
Jumel! Tell my slave to order my car- 
riage!” 

Dolly shook her head and reminded 
her that she must play the invalid yet 
|awhile. She had worked upon her hus- 
band’s sensibilities, but his tenderness 
would turn to fury if he knew that he 
had been cheated. 

Betty nodded. She understood. 
triumph was sufficient for the day. 

Barefooted and clad only in her bed- 
gown, she marched up and down and 
across and across the room in a solitary 
parade, furnishing her own music. She 
made a whole procession. All her selves 
were in line: Betsy Bowen, Miss Capet. 
Madame Delacroix, Eliza Browne and 
Madame Jumel! 

Dr. Ketelkas came up again and stood 
enarmed with Mrs. Beadlestone to watch 
the cavalcade go by. Belowstairs the 
valet Albin was telling the slave-girl 
that the whole thing was a trick and that 
her mistress was—a word the slave-girl 
did not know. But she knew the look 
that went with it, and she scratched the 
valet’s face for him, then ran and barri- 
caded herself behind the kitchen door 
| against his fists and the things he threw. 








Her 





| BOVESTAIRS Betty stopped short 
and cried: 

“The newspapers! We must hand in a 
notice to the newspapers. What shall 
we say?” 

She hustled Mrs. Beadléstone io a 
| table, put a goose-quill in her hands and 
‘ordered her to write. 
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Mrs. Beadlestone remembered the form 
that had been used in announcing her 
own ruinous marriage. She scratched off 
a paraphrase: 

“On April 6th, 1804, was married Mr. 
Stephen Jumel, an opulent merchant of 
this city, to Miss Eliza Browne, a very 
agreeable young lady possessed of every 
amiable accomplishment and all the good 
qualities necessary for rendering the con- 
nubial state perfectly happy, with a large 
fortune.” 

This pleased Betty mightily, though 
she had once seen a notice she liked 
better. She had memorized it for future 
use: 

“On such-and-such a date by the Rev. 
Dr. Peltrow, Stephen Jumel, Esquire, to 
the amiable, adorable, incomparable. in- 
flexible, invincible and non-parallel of her 
sex, Eliza Browne, both of this city.” 

She offered this as a substitute for the 
limping praise of Dolly’s text, but Mrs. 
Beadlestone shook her head and Dr. 
Ketelkas groaned: 

“Inflexible and invincible, perhaps. but 
the rest is a little strong. Better use 
Dolly’s version. It is what everybody 
publishes.” 

Betty acquiesced and bade Dolly copy 
the proclamation in a fair round hand, 
and made her promise to leave it at the 
printing-house of each of New York’s five 
newspapers. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


AT his office Jumel was brooding again. 
4+ Safely distant from the fragrance of 
Betty’s presence and the spell she cast 
upon his pitiful heart, he understood 
clearly that she had had her way. He had 
actually married her, married her indis- 
solubly. 

Well, he was a good merchant; he 
would make the best of a bad bargain. 
In for a penny, in for a pound. There 
must be nothing cheap about the new 
establishment, nothing to hamper its 
success. He was a Catholic by inherit- 
ance, and the marriage he had undergone 
lacked the necessary unction. The sacra- 
ment required the blessings of Holy 
Church. 

He set out for St. Peter’s. The Catho- 
lics in town were few and had not long 
been permitted to convene. During the 
Revolution the printing of Catholic books 
had been forbidden, and Catholics for- 
bidden to become citizens. In 1783 a 
priest desiring to visit some French 
soldiers had to cross the city in disguise. 
Two years later a carpenter shop in Bar- 
clay Street was turned into a church un- 
der the name of St. Peter’s. Father 
William O’Brien was its shepherd; and 
to him Jumel made a frank confession of 
his sinful life and his not quite satisfac- 
tory redemption. 

Father O’Brien was convinced that it 
was his duty to solemnize the hasty pact, 
and he consented to a proper wedding as 
soon as the bride was strong enough to 
appear. When Jumel hastened home with 
this, he caught Betty on her feet so far 
from the bed that she could not regain 
it in time. So she fell weakly across his 
arm and said: 

“My Stephen has saved my soul from 
hell and lifted me to heaven. It was only 
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Written Guarantee to grow hair this 
new way—or money refunded If your usual department 


This is to offer you, under money-back guarantee, 
the new Van Ess treatment, which, under actual 
test, grew hair on 91 heads in 100. 
Now high authorities say baldness soon may be a 
rarity. For hair roots seldom die in early stages. 
And this method revives them. Test it yourself at 
our risk. 

Hair Roots Rarely Die 
Records show 4 men.in 7 are bald, or partially 
bald, at 40. Modern science proves this to be un- 
necessary. Proves only about 9 men in 100 need 
ever be bald! Baldness is not a disease. Note this 
fact and mark it. It is merely a symptom of infec- 
tion—of an infectious scalp oil, known as Sebum. 
Remove this infected Sebum and hair will almost 
always grow. The hair roots are generally alive. 
This is true in about 90% of all cases of falling 
hair or baldness. 
This new method reaches the roots. It makes hair 
grow. But the public has often been deceived. 
So we guarantee it. You take no chance of loss. 

New Hair or No Money 
We make our guarantee without reservation— 
without strings. It is absolute. We guarantee to 
stop falling hair. We guarantee to grow new hair 
in 90 days. Sometimes much sooner. But usually 
this treatment requires about 3 bottles of Van Ess. 
If we fail, your money back without question. 
Note that your own druggist signs the guarantee 
with each 3-bottle purchase. Thus you assume no 
risk. It is safe for us to guarantee the treatment. 
For experiments of years prove it effective on 91 
heads in 100. Foremost authorities approve it. 
World noted dermatologists now employ it—some 
charge as much as $300.00 for the same _ basic 
treatment. We offer it, in correct form for home 
use, at the price of an ordinary “tonic.” 


The Infected Sebum 
About 90% of all hair troubles are traced to in- 
fected Sebum. It is an oil that forms at the roots 


V Liquid 
Scalp Massage 
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4 Men in 7 


Bald at 40 
yet 91% needleesly 


Science discovers falling 
hair most always due to 
simple infection (Sebum). 
Now usually overcomes it. 





Use the Coupon 


store or druggist cannot 


of the hair. Its natural function is to supply the supply you with the new 
hair with oil. But it cakes on the scalp. It forms Van Ess Treatment use 
a breeding place for bacteria. It clings to hair coupon below. Enclose no 
and destroys it. It lodges in hair follicles and money—we will send the 
plugs them. Then germs by the millions start to treatment parcel post, 
feed upon the hair. Semi-baldness soon is marked. collect. Or, if you prefer, 
Then comes total baldness. You can see this enclose check or cash. 








Sebum on your scalp, in the form of an oily ex- 
cretion. Or, when dried, as dandruff. But it does 
not kill the roots. Hence when you remove it, 
new hair grows. This is scientific fact-—-medical 
authorities will tell you so. You must remove the 
infected Sebum. 
Now We Remove It 

For years, science experimented to combat in- 
fected Sebum. Finally a 90% effective treatment 
was found. 





Now we have embodied it in a home treatment. 
It is called Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 

It is applied a new way—a scientific way. (Note illus- 
tration at right.) It penetrates to the follicles of the 
hair. It combats the Sebum and removes it. Results are 
marked. They are quick. It stops falling hair. It grows 
new hair. 

We urge you to try this new way. We know the state- 
ments we make are amazing—almost incredible. But re- 
member, we back them with an absolute guarantee. 
There is a guarantee in the top of each package. Read 





it first before you buy. Note its fairness. Note that we e 

let you be the judge. Note This New Way 
Then note the results yourself. Mark the healthy con- —It Massages the Treatment 
dition of your scalp—the freedom from dandruff. Look Directly to the Follicies 


of the Hair 
You can see from the illustration 
that Van Ess is not a “tonic,” it 
combines a massage and _ lotion. 


in your mirror—see for yourself. 
Go today to any druggist. Obtain the Van Ess 3-bottle 
treatment. Or by mail—if your dealer cannot supply 


you. $1.50 for a single bottle or $4.50 for 3 bottles with You do not rub it in with your 
which we send you a written money-back guarantee fingers. Each package comes with 
No money need accompany the coupon from any part of a rubber massage cap. The nip- 
the United States or its Possessions—we will supply you ples are hollow. Just invert bot- 


tle, rub your head, and nipples 


by arcel post, collect. : ° 
7 I automatically feed lotion down in- 


All orders outside of the United States or its Posses- to follicles of the scalp. It is very 
sions must be accompanied by remittance in the form of easy to apply. One minute each 
postal money order or bank draft. day is enough. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, 79 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


I 

| VAN ESS LABORATORIES 

1 79 E. Kinzie Street 

: Chicago, Ill. 

. Please send___-- bottles Van Ess Liquid Scalp Mas- 
| sage, parcel post. I enclose no money, but agree to 
» pay the postman when he calls. 
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clean 


and safe 





Sani-Flush removes quickly 
every spot and stain from the 
toilet bowl. It purifies and sani- 
tizes the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It makes the entire toilet 
clean—and safe. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. The porce- 
lain shines! 

Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. There is noth- 
ing else will do its wonderful 
work. Always keep Sani-Flush 
handy in the bathroom. 

If not at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, send 25c for 
a full-size can. 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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ba Day 

Pays for 
this 

Beautiful 
Rocker 


Latest styles. 
Just what you need now. Save big money at our low 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
a year and ahalfto pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as youuse, Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


“Larkin Book of Better 
Shows everything for parlor, 
dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 
gain Ces on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in, 


” 

(0 Home Furnishings 
DO Pianos or Piayers 
OC Phonographs 


Cut out this adv. ae TO-Day 
for FREE Boo 


Leattkin CO tac 
Dept. 242, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 







Over 1000 other Cozy Home Furnishings. 


New Spri ng 
Homes.’ 
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my soul that was sick. Now it is well, 
and so is my body.” 

When she heard that she was actually 
to be led up the aisle of a church and to 
be married like a Christian, she danced 
with profane delight. She caught Stephen 
in her arms and spun him around. He 
loved to dance, and she got him jigging 
till his reason gave up his heart as a hope- 
less idiot. 

Betty promised to be strong enough 
for the church wedding as soon as she 
had the support of a new wedding-gown 
and a few dozen other things. She was 
out wedding-shopping early the next 
morning. 

The gown she chose was of a color as 
shifting as her soul, an iridescent hue 
called ‘“pigeon-throat.” Her hair, or 
rather her wig, was arranged in the one- 
sided manner which was going to be the 
rage next year. Everything was lopsided 
now. The top of one boot was folded 
over to reveal the lining of fur, and 
through the thin skirt it could be seen 
that one of her garters was fastened with 
a ribbon and one with a buckle. In com- 
pensation, her breast was not hidden by 
the usual loose linen kerchief, but was 
modestly clad to her ears. A double ruff 
of two lace falls enveloped her long 
throat. She was indeed a “tonish” bride, 
and Monsieur Jumel had cause to be 
proud of his merchandise. 


O saint could have bowed a demurer 

head or worn a mien of snowier in- 
nocence than Betty before the altar. Her 
heart beat till it seemed to shake the 
pigeon-throated bodice. 

Her eyes gleamed as she looked at the 
marriage certificate, and she hardly recog- 
nized herself or her husband in their Latin 
disguise as “Stephanus Jumel and Eliza- 
betha Browne.” 

The sky was full of April rain, and 
when she reached the church door on the 
way out, she thrust her satin boots into a 
pair of bride’s pattens of brocade and 
leather. They added only two inches to 
her height; yet her head seemed to touch 
the clouds. 

The French consul, who was present, 
congratulated Jumel upon his prize and 
rode from the church to the wedding 
breakfast with a few other friends. 

To complete his wife’s detachment 
from her previous estate, Jumel did not 
take her back to the house in Whitehall 
Street, but to a new home in Bowling 
Green, where he had installed a body of 
West Indian servants who were not aware 
that bride and groom had ever dwelt 
under the same roof before. At least, 
they pretended ignorance, for it is un- 
likely that either Albin or Phyllis could 
have kept so grave a secret dark. Or if 
they did, they were the only people in 
town who did. 

Betty was wedded, indeed—twice! But 
even the double ceremony did not suffice. 
As was the custom, the bride and groom 
remained at home for a few “seeing com- 
pany” days. But no company was to be 
seen, except a few ribald friends of whose 
society Betty had long since tired. Jumel 
gave up waiting and returned to his busy 
warehouse, Betty to her restless dis- 
content. 

Like tomorrow, happiness was always 
about to come and never, never came. 
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The golden ladder Betty clomb was 
proving but a wooden treadmill. The 
moment one rung was trodden backward, 
another was under foot, and she was no 
more forward. Or if she were forward, 
it was but in the matter of time and age 
and fatigue. She decided that human be- 
ings were mere burdened jackasses teased 
up the rough hill of life by the thistles 
of hope dangled on a pole stretched out 
between the long ears. They had to 
carry not only the load but the pole, and 
the thistles as well, forever out of reach. 

Betty was lonelier than ever in her 
new house. She was neither fish nor fowl. 
She had cast off her old friends and found 
no new. She had “the horribles.” 

Instead of conquering the town in her 
new quality of wife, she found, to her 
stupefaction, that she had only enraged 
it. She was farther than ever from ac- 
ceptance. It had been bad enough for an 
insolent Frenchman to flaunt her in a 
carriage while good women walked the 
streets like bad women. But to give the 
creature the name of wife, to set her up 
in a sumptuous mansion in Bowling Green 
—that was too, too much! 

Betty was now so much the town hate 
that people began to call the insolent 
Frenchman a poor fool, the innocent vic- 
tim of an insatiable woman’s trickery. 
The story of the pretended illness leaked 
out. Albin, perhaps, set it going among 
the other valets, and they whispered it to 
the maids, and they to the mistresses. 
Phyllis doubtless launched it among the 
slaves. 

It ran wild like a plague, like the yel- 
low fever which had raged so fiercely the 
summer before, that almost half the pop- 
ulace fled from the town. It was then that 
Burr wrote to a friend: “We die reason- 
ably fast. Mrs. Jones died last night; 
but then, Mrs. Smith had twins this 
morning; so the account is evened.” 

And now all unwittingly Aaron Burr 
came to Betty’s rescue. He saved her 
from the wrath of the people by drawing 
all the lightnings upon himself. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


‘THE wedding had taken place in the 
midst of a fiercely contested election. 
Vice President Burr was running for 
governor of New York. Alexander Hamil- 
ton was frantically opposing him with 
every political wile and every denunci- 
ation. His editor Cheetham turned upon 
Burr the full strain of his genius for 
abuse. 

Burr wrote Theodosia about the “new 
and amusing libels,” and as usual dis- 
dained to answer them. Later he wrote 
her: “The election is lost by a great 
majority: so much the better.” 

But the smile of courage in the face 
of defeat is a heavy strain upon the heart. 
Burr seemed to have tired suddenly of 
Hamilton’s unwearying contempt. And 
when he heard that Hamilton had not 
only referred to him as a dangerous nan 
not to be trusted with government, but 
had expressed “a still more despicable 
opinion,” he wrote a little note to his 
fellow-lawyer ending: 

“You must perceive, sir, the necessity 
of a prompt and unqualified acknowledg- 
ment or denial of the expression.” 

Hamilton answered three days later 
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f New Hair Doesnt Grow 


After Using My Method 
— [Dont Want a Penny! 


I mean just exactly what I say! I don’t care how thin your hair may be—I don’t care 
how many treatments you have taken without results. If my new discovery won’t re- 
store your hair, I don’t want to keep a cent of your money! Furthermore, I’ll send you 
the proof of what I have done for others entirely FREE! Just mail the coupon below. 


By ALOIS MERKE 
Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Fifth Ave., New York 


baldness—which included long years 

of experimentation in Heidelberg, 
Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Cairo and other cen- 
ters of scientific research—I have discov- 
ered a startling new way to promote 
hair growth. 

At the Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, 
New York—which I founded—I have treat- 
ed scores of prominent stage and social 
celebrities. People are coming to me from 
all parts of the country to gain the benefits 
of my discovery. Many pay as high as 
$500 for the results I have brought them. 

Yet now, through a series of ingenious 
inventions, I have made it possible for 
every one to avail themselves of my dis- 
covery—right in their own homes, and at a 
cost of only a few cents a day! 


A FTER 17 years’ experience in treating 


My Unusual Guarantee! 


I know you are skeptical. I know that 
you have tried perhaps dozens of different 
remedies and treatments without results. 
I know that you have wasted time and money on treatments 
which by their very nature could NEVER restore your hair. 
All right. Perhaps my treatment cannot help you, either. I 
don’t know. But I do know that it has banished falling hair 
and dandruff for hundreds of others—often with the first few 
treatments. I do know that it has already given thick, 
luxuriant hair to people who long ago had despaired of re- 
gaining their hair. And I am so downright positive that it 
will do the same for you that I am entirely willing to let you 
try it at my risk—and if it fails to restore your hair, then I'll 
instantly—and gladly—mail you a check, refunding every cent 
you have paid me. In other words, I absolutely GUARANTEE 
to grow new hair on your head—and if I fail, then the test is 


free. 
Entirely New Method 


What is my method? It is entirely new. It is entirely 
different from anything you ever heard of. No massaging—no 
singeing—no “mange” cures—no unnecessary fuss or bother of 
any kind. Yet results are usually noticeable even after the very 
first few treatments. 

Many people have the idea that when the hair falls out and 
no new hairs appear, that the hair roots are always dead. 

I have disproved this. For I have found in many cases 
which have come under my observation that the hair roots were 
NOT dead, but merely dormant! Through undernourishment, 
dandruff and other causes, these starving, shrunken roots had 
literally gone into a state of “suspended animation.” Yet even 
if the scalp is completely bare, it is now possible in the majority 
of cases to awaken these dormant roots, and stimulate an en- 
tirely new growth of healthy hair! I KNOW this to be true— 
because I do it every day. 

Ordinary measures failed to grow hair because they did not 
penetrate to these dormant roots. To make a tree grow, you 
would not think of rubbing “growing fluid” on the bark. In- 
stead, you would get right to the roots. And so it is with the hair. 





In all the world there is only one method 
I know about of penetrating direct to the 
roots and getting nourishment to them. And 
this method is embodied in the treatment 
that I now offer you on my positive guar- 
antee of satisfactory results, or the trial 
costs you nothing. The treatment can be used 
in any home in which there is electricity. 

Already hundreds of men and women 
who only recently were bald or troubled 
with thin, falling hair, have through this 
method, acquired hair so thick that it is the 
envy and admiration of their friends. As 
for dandruff and similar scalp disorders, 
these usually disappear after the first few 
applications. 

Remember—I do not ask you to risk 
“one penny” in trying this treatment. [ 
am perfectly willing to let you try it on 
my absolute GUARANTEE—and if after 
30 days you are not more than delighted 
with the growth of hair produced, then I'll 
gladly re- 
turn every 
cent you 
have paid me. I don’t want your 
money unless I grow hair on 
your head. 


Free Booklet Explains 


Treatment 


If you will merely fill in and mail 
the coupon below, I will gladly send 
you—without cost or obligation— an aaa 
interesting 32-page booklet, describ- “The top of my head is now al- 
ing my treatment in detail. most covered with new hair 

This booklet contains much help- about one-half inch long. I 
ful information on the care of the have been trying five years, but 
hair—and in addition shows by ac- — cafge find wage boa to 
tual photographs what my treatment am ae 
is doing for others. : oe 

No matter how bald you are—no 
matter if you are completely bald, “Ten years ago my hair started 
this booklet will prove of deepest in- falling. I used hair tonics 
terest to you. So mail the coupon constantly, but four years ago 
now—and it will be sent you by re- I displayed a perfect full moon 
turn mail. = I tried everything—but without 


results. Today, however, thanks 
Allied Merke Institutes, Inc. 


to your treatment, I am pleased 
Dept. 272 


to inform you that I have quite 
a new crop of hair one inch 
long. My friends are astonished 
at the result.”” F. H. 
512 Fifth Avenue New_York City 
PRRBREERRESRE REE RE REE ERR RE RRR RRR E REE ERR Ee eee 
§ ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTES, Inc., Dept. 272 
a 512 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Actual Results 


(Dozens of letters like the follow- 
ing are received every day by 
the Merke Institute) 


“In the short .me I have used 
your treatment I have gained 
remarkable results. Dandruff 
has disappeared entirely. My 
scalp is now all full of fine 
new hair. Would not part with 
my treatment for 10 times its 
cost.” A. W 
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f | 
Are you self-conscious 
about the impression 


you make on people? 


FEA is probably the greatest handicap 
anyone can have in life. It keeps you 
from being your own real self—from doing 


with a long evasion. Burr retorted 


fiercely: 


I regret to find nothing of that sin- 
cerity and delicacy which you profess 
to value. Political opposition can never 
absolve gentlemen from the necessity of 
a rigid adherence to the laws of honor 
and the rules of decorum. I neither 
claim such privilege nor indulge it in 
others. 


Dissatisfied with Hamilton’s further 
tactics, Burr declared: 


A. Burr, far from conceiving that 
rivalship authorizes a latitude not other- 
wise justifiable, always feels a greater 





your downright best and from getting on | 
in life as you should. | 

Personal appearance has a lot to do with 

the way you feel. Clothes count, of course. 
But still there is one thing so many people 
overlook—something that at once brands 
them as either fastidious or careless—the 
teeth. 

Notice today how you, yourself, watch | 
another person’s teeth when he or she is 
talking. If the teeth are not well kept 
they at once become a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently 
used—will protect you against such criti- 
cism. Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
a new way. The first tube you buy will 
prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in 
the first few days. And, moreover, just 
as Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so 
Listerine Tooth Paste is the safe dentifrice. 
It cleans yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you 
today? LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Throat irritations eit disappear when you 
take Brown’s Bronchial Troches. A dependable 
remedy—not acandy. Used for more than 70 
years by singers and public speakers. Promptly 
relieves hoarseness, loss of voice, coughing. At 
all druggists. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Spies Agente: HAROLD F. RY HIE & Co., Inc. 


ir Bens 


COUGH «VOICE LOZENGES 
IN 3 SIZE PACKACES 







































The Country's finest ad- 
vertise in the Ked Book 

© astray in selecting a 
They invite correspond- 
ence. If you need help in making a selection, 
we shall be glad to advise you. Enclose stamped 
envelope and address: _ 

he Director, School Department 


THE ReEpb Book MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


Are You 100% Well 
/0 

Leading physicians agree that every 
person should have periodical Health 
Surveys—and at least one a year, for 
people over 40. 
The information thus gained enables one to 
determine the proper steps to take to im- 
prove chronic conditions and to keep 
health at its highest possible level. 
The latest scientific methods for 
making a complete ‘‘physical in- 
ventory’’ are thoroughly explained 
and illustrated in the booklet, 

“THE MEASURE OF A MAN.” 
4 This book will be sent free 


A Music School? 
Magazine and you cannot 
school from page eight. 
































delicacy in such cases, and would think 
it meanness to speak of a rival but in 
terms of respect: to do justice to his 
merits: to be silent of his foibles. Mr. 
Hamilton’s name has been lent to the 
support of base slanders he has never 
had the generosity, the magnanimity or 
the candor to contradict or disavow. 
Burr, having exercised forbearance until 
it approached to humiliation is 
obliged to conclude that there is, on the 
part of Mr. Hamilton, a settled and 
implacable malevolence. ... . Burr is 
incapable of revenge; still less is he 
capable of imitating the conduct of Mr. 
Hamilton by committing secret depreda- 
tions on his fame and character. But 
these things must have an end. 


The correspondence and the confer- 
ences went on in melancholy grandeur 
for weeks, while the fatal meeting loomed 
more and more inevitable. Hamilton tried 
his cases, and kept his secret from his 
wife and his seven children at the 
Grange. Burr, at Richmond Hill, gave 
a birthday party in honor of the absent 
Theodosia, set her portrait in her chair 
and, as he wrote her, “laughed an hour, 
and danced an hour, and drank your 
health.” 


ON the fourth of July, at the banquet 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton was 
urged to sing “The Drum” and reluctantly 
consented. Burr listened politely while 
the little giant chanted what was to prove 
his swan-song. 

On the eve of the duel, both men sat 
writing their wills and their farewells to 
the world. Hamilton confessed that his 
duty to his religion, his family and his 
creditors forbade the step he took. He 
wrote that he was conscious of no ill will, 
though “it is possible that I may have 
injured Colonel Burr.” He promised him- 
self to throw away his first fire and per- 
haps even to reserve his second. But he 
saw no way to avoid the fight and retain 
his public usefulness. 

Burr, in his lonely room, was writing 
to his daughter, urging her to burn any 
of his letters that might injure any person 
if made public. His very pen was fond 
as it wrote: “I am indebted to you, my 
dearest Theodosia, for a very great por- 
tion of the happiness which I have en- 
joyed in this life. You have completely 
satisfied all that my heart and affections 
had hoped or even wished. Let your son 
have occasion to be proud that he had 
a mother. Adieu. Adieu.” 

To her husband he wrote: “If it should 
be my lot to fall, yet I shall live in you 





upon request. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU | 
Ss 3121 Good Health Bide., Battle Creek, Mich. | 











and your son. I commit to you all that 
is most dear to me—my reputation and 
my daughter.” . 

He added a gallant postscript: “If you 
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can pardor and indulge a folly, I would 
suggest that Madame , too well 
known under the name of Leonora, has 
claims on my recollection. She is now 
with her husband at St. Jago, of Cuba.” 

These would have been his last written 
words, if it had been Fate’s intention that 
he and not Hamilton should be granted 
the all-hallowing crown of martyrdom. 
But when the next morning’s sunrise 
brought Hamilton to the very spot in 
Weehawken where his young son had died 
in a yet more frivolous combat, Hamilton 
was already elected for sanctity. He 
chose wisely and did not even fire at his 
ancient enemy. The bullet from Burr’s 
pistol lifted him to his toes and flung him 
forward on his face. 

Burr’s seconds hid him behind an um- 
brella and hurried him to his skiff. 
Hamilton’s friends carried him to his 
beat, where Dr. Hosack worked in vain 
upon his shattered flesh while the oars 
fought the broad Hudson and the dying 
genius took thought of others: “Take 
care of that pistol: it is undischarged 
and still cocked; it may go off and do 
Let Mrs. Hamilton be im- 
mediately sent for; let the event be grad- 
ually broke to her; but give her hopes.” 

Mrs. Betty Jumel, riding out shopping 
that morning, passed the Tontine Coffee 
House and found the street so thronged 
that her dancing horses could hardly get 
through. Standing up in her carriage, she 
could read on the bulletin board a 
placard: 


General Hamilton was shot by Colonel 
Burr this morning in a duel. The 
General is said to be mortally wounded. 


Her heart was one with the public 
heart. This was not a duel but an assas- 
sination. The Vice President of the 
United States had foully done to death 
the innocent, the perfect patriot from the 
West Indies. 

All the bitternesses of election feuds 
were forgotten. The whole town waited 
in agony during the last thirty-one hours 
of Hamilton’s life, and ached with every 
imagined twinge. When death at last 
closed his eyes upon his seven children 
and his heartbroken wife, the nation was 
his family and demanded revenge. 

For eleven days Burr watched the 
growing rage of the people from his home 
at Richmond Hill. Then he slipped away 
in a barge down the Hudson to Perth 
Amboy, where he took a dish of good 
coffee, revealed his immense regret for 
the deed, and rode away in a carriage to 
Philadelphia. 


HENCE he went south to the coast of 
Georgia, and made his way to Theodo- 
sia after a voyage of four hundred miles 
in a canoe. Theodosia, to whom he was 
always a god, welcomed him passionately, 
and she and her husband kept him in a 
realm of love for ten days. Then he set 
forth to resume his place as president of 
the Senate in brand-new Washington. 
Virginia received him as a hero, while 
New Jersey and New York indicted him 
for murder. Burr wrote his Theodosia 
of this “contention of a very singular 
nature between the two States. The sub- 
ject in dispute is which shall have the 
honor of hanging the Vice President. You 
shall have due notice of time and place.” 
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But he was not molested at the capital. 
The Senate treated him with respect, and 
when he delivered a farewell address of 
exquisite dignity, the whole Senate wept 
and was unmanned. 

But he walked out into a wilderness. 
His home at Richmond Hill had been 
knocked down for twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and the sum applied to his debts, 
leaving eight thousand dollars yet to pay, 
and the debtors’ prison yawning for what 
the murder trial left of him. Branded 
like another Cain, he did not repine, but 
turned his eyes to the South, with the 
magnificent dream of founding a new 
empire. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


7™ the shadow of grief for Hamilt~ 4 
4 hatred for Burr, Betty’s little s re 
forgotten. She ceased to be eit. :i- 


culed or dreaded. And when she dared 
to call upon the widow of Hamilton, she 
was admitted. Whether her past was for- 
gotten or simply deemed of no impor- 
tance in the presence of such tragedy, no 
one cast a stone at her. And Mrs. 
Hamilton accepted her words of sym- 
pathy with a sad smile of thanks. 

Betty rode away in a mood of elation. 
She was a member of respectable society 
at last. She had left her card upon the 
great Mrs. Hamilton, and perhaps her 
call would be returned some day not too 
far off. 

On her way home her glance, sweeping 
the passers-by with new assurance, dis- 
covered a maid-of-all-work loitering on a 
stoop with idle broom, gossiping with 
some man whose back was turned to the 
street. 

As Betty’s eyes turned from such lowly 
cattle, they were caught by a memory. 
Could that be? It was! Lavinia Ballou. 
the talkative wretch who came from 
Providence on the Swiftsure and brought 
along the hateful secret that Betty had 
planned to leave behind. 

Lavinia had told it to Captain Dela- 
croix and undone all of Betty’s labor to 
pass herself off as an innocent. Captain 
Delacroix had made little of the matter. 
but Monsieur Jumel was of a different 
sort. 

Betty had hoped that Lavinia had died 
or left the town. But here she was with 
her tongue clacking as usual. Betty had 
an intuition that Vinny was still blabbing 
that secret. What else was there of im- 
portance for her to talk about? Lavinia’s 
eyes caught Betty’s and lighted with the 
fiendish joy of an imsulteuse reviling an 
aristocrat on her way to the guillotine. 

The man with Lavinia turned to see 
what lit her eyes so fiercely, and his own 
eyes flared as he caught Betty’s look of 
terror. The man was Jumel’s_ valet, 
Albin. 

Betty wanted to swoon out of her 
carriage, but she put such a strain upon 
her muscles to keep her head high that 
they almost broke her neck. 


The next step in Betty Jumel’s 
mad bad brilliant progress is even 
more surprising than the events of 
her curious career here narrated. 
Be sure to read the remarkable 
chapters which will appear in our 
forthcoming March issue. 
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The care of the cuticle is the basis of well groomed nails 


C fhe way Beauty Oxperts 


keep the cuticle smooth 


How exquisite her hands look, the nails gleaming like jewels 
in the softest, smoothest rim of cuticle. 


Have you wondered just what beauty experts do to get the 
soft, smooth nail rim that baffles you? Some of the smartest 
beauty shops in New York say they use Cutex. They consider 
the care of the cuticle with Cutex is the basis of their charming 
grooming of the hands, for without fresh smooth cuticle the 
whitest hands, the most lustrous nails, look awkward and 
neglected. And Cutex is so easy to use and so quick that 
thousands of women have learned how to give themselves this 


same lovely manicure. 


Cutex makes everything for the manicure. Its polishes are won- 
derful for a lovely lustre. The new Powder Polish gives a brilliance 


almost instantly. For a very hi 


h polish use Cutex Liquid Polish. 


There are also Cake and Paste polishes. Cutex has complete manicure 
sets for 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Each article separately is 35. 
At drug and department stores in the United States and Canada 


and chemist shops in England. 


Experts at the Terminal Salons in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Pennsylvania 
Hotel and the Knickerbocker, say: 
“Cutex is the best thing we know of for 
giving that rim of smooth unbroken cuticle, 
essential to well groomed hands. It softens 
and shapes the cuticle and is the safest way 
to remove particles of dead skin.” 


Miss Dorothy Gray, Fifth Avenue’s 


famous beauty specialist says: “Cutex 
is particularly invaluable to me because it is 
absolutely safe. American hands are the best 
groomed in the world. To Cutex must be 
given a large part of the credit. It has been 
teaching so steadily the loveliness of well kept 
nails that no one wants to be without them.” 





Introductory Set— 
now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and 
mail it with 12¢ in coin or 
stamps forthe Introductory 
Set containing trial sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Pol- 


ish, Cuticle Cream (Com- Name_ 


NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. R-2 
114 West 17th St., New York 

I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 





fort), emery board and 
orange stick. Address |: 
Northam Warren, 114 |! Street 








West 17th St., New York, 5 ( hf 
es you live 5 ; (or P.O box) 
t.R-2,200 Mountain |: a : 
St., Montreal, Canada. City_ —ow State 
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“(NEEING is believing.” But even the most 
faithful portrait of the Smith & Wesson 
revolver cannot tell the story of the arm so 
forcibly as can the arm itself. Any dealer will 
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& welcome an opportunity to put the revolver 
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. itselfinto your hands for your thorough exami & 
. nation; then alone will you understand why it ed 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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When You Are in New York 


Let us welcome you to our School Department office in the Aeolian Building, right 
opposite the Public Library. A College Graduate is in charge who will gladly give 
you information on any school or type of school in the United States. This service 
is free for all who are interested in schools for themselves or their children. 

Our offices have long been the meeting place for parents, boys and girls and school 
heads and we mention it now because we have found that some of our readers and 
school friends do not know of this service. 

If you are not contemplating a visit to New York and have some educational problem 
to solve, we shall be glad to help you by letter. Write us full details as to age, cype 
of school, location and amount of tuition so that our recommendation may be fully 
helpful. Enclose stamped return envelope and address:— 


The Director, School Department 
Tue Rep Book Macazing, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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of it, feeling about in the half-dark, rolled 
the long, warm strands about me—lay 
down, and slept. I felt, if I had not 
slept, I should have died—so hardly had 
that mad ride on the giant wave, and the 
after-struggle for life, drawn on all my 
reserves. But before I closed my eyes, 
I sat up once, and looked about me in 
the lost twilight of the lonely place, and 
I saw the spreading horns of the “un- 
known bay,” and I thought of the sixteen 


| hands all told, and knew myself alone. 


With day came a fierce sun, and heat 
that made me hurry to the tree where | 


| had hung my clothes and shoes. They 


were stiff-dry; I put them on, and stood 
to look about me. The bay lay like a 
plate of china, Chelsea-blue, between long 
spits of rock. Behind were twinkling 
palms, standing in parks. The tide was 
well in; it broke, quite softly, upon the 
cotton-white coral sand, drawing long 
breaths of peace, as it slipped back again. 

The lessening recollection, the dimmed 
feeling of the strange things that had 
been happening to me, now seemed 
like the slipping-back of the tide. They 
ebbed; they passed into naught. All that 
mattered was today. Food, shelter, were 
to be found; the place was to be ex- 
plored. Signals for passing ships must be 
arranged. I saw at once that the farther 
side of the island was the best spot for 
a camp—since that was the side where 
ships must normally pass. The Diadema 
had been far off her proper course, our 
engine-troubles obliging us to run at any 
cost a course that lessened the strain of 
the head winds and seas. So far, indeed, 
had she been from the common track of 
liners, that I had some doubts about ever 
being found at all. I cannot say they 
troubled me very much. It was my first 
chance to play Crusoe, and it seemed to 
me that I was not ill off. 


I COULD write pages, if I liked, about 


the days that came just after: about 


| the little hut I built, with the help of a 


pocketknife only, out of woven palm- 
leaves and straight boughs; about the 
signal of stripped boughs I made—and 
tied on a beheaded tree; the oysters on 
the rocks that I found, and the parrot-fish 
I speared with a sharp stick, and the wild 


| lemons in the bush, and the fresh swect 
| water of the coconuts. I should have 
| done well, but for one great want, that 
| grew worse and worse as the days went 





on. I had no fire. Tobacco I had, a small 


| quantity, and I chewed that instead of 


smoking; but the want of hot food tells 
quicker than you might think. I began 
to ache for a bit of grilled fish, burning 
hot off the green stick grid; for one of 
the wild yams I had found at the foot of 
the trees, roasted in ashes, caked with 
cinder outside, and floury-white within. 
Also I dreamed tobacco-smoke, thought I 
felt it in my nostrils, felt my lips, in 
imagination, close round a warm pipe-bit. 
I got to dreaming of it at last. 

I believe I was dreaming of it, awake, 
one day, near a month after I had been 
cast away, when I started to explore a 


| part of the island that I had left until the 
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ALL TOLD (Continued from | | 


page 73) | 





last—largely because I could see all over 
it when I climbed to the top of a tree, 
and thought there was nothing of interest 
to be found there. By this time, of 
course, I knew the island to be unin- 
habited save for me—just one of the in- 
fertile, pretty, isolated places, far from 
any known group, that dot the Pacific 
here and there—for the most part useless, 
because it costs too much, in time and | 
money, to reach them or get away from 
them again. 

In the hot morning sun I tramped | 
along the beach, bent on climbing the | 
spur of rock that shut me out from the 
unexplored remainder of tke island, and | 
knowing, down to the last stone and 
smallest stick of palm, what there was 
to be seen and possessed. I suppose my 
one-time fiancée, Anne, had “had reason, ° 
as one says in French, when she compared 
me to a young Roman emperor. I did 
not, and don’t, think the comparison a 
pleasant one; otherwise, of course, I 
shouldn’t quote it. But it had a certain 
fitness, if the desire to own and rule over 
that little Pacific kingdom, as I did most 
strongly desire, is any proof. 


LIKED the place. Of course, a cast- 

away is popularly supposed to be over- | 
come with grief and loneliness—to sit, 
as the man in my old schoolbook pic- 
ture had sat, hours long with his chin in 
his hands, and his eyes, full of tears, look- 
ing vainly out to sea. Do you think that 
was my attitude? Never a bit. I liked 
waking up, alone, in the cool Pacific 
dawn, to see the birds come winging out 
of the forest, small pen-scratches of 
black upon the flamy east; to watch the 
dugong heads, round like a diver’s helmet, 
pop up for a breath of air in the silver- 
still lagoon; to see the whole island turn 
and stir in its sleep, and make ready for a 
new day, as you know all things, alive 
or not, do stir themselves at dawn-com- 
ing, if you sleep outdoors, as I did, to see 
it. I liked to spend the morning hunting 
for my food; I liked the way my stomach 
trained itseli—fool stomach that it was 
at first—to wait quite patient‘y till I’d 
had time to snare a bird or spear a fish 
in the lagoon, before it cried for food. 
I liked the fierce noon blaze, that, after 
the fashion of Pacific climates, burned 
you but did you no harm; it used to 
please me to go out and bathe myself in 
it, naked, fancying that it was like the 
mysterious fire in Haggard’s famous 
story, and scorched life right into the | 
marrow of your bones. I liked, too, the 
shallow lagoon water, green as young 
beech leaves with the sun behind them, 
and warm as a warm bath. There didn’t 
seem to be any sharks about, and you 
could stay in all day if you liked, play- 
ing water-tricks among the little blue- 
flame-colored coral-fish; and coming out 
now and then to dry yourself against a 
warm rock in the sun. One had time 
there, time and time, all the time there 
was. Often as one used the phrase, it had 
never been true before. 

New Zealand, the sheep station where | 
I was to go as pupil, the hard, responsible | 
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Where to deposit 
surplus funds 


In Chicago, the Continental and Commercial group of 
banks is the logical depository for unemployed funds 
of individuals, firms, corporations, societies, associations, 
governments and banking institutions. 

Here in Chicago, this great commercial and financial 
center, we are in close touch with the money markets 
of the whole country. 

Security and income are afforded for temporarily 
idle money and we are able to give valuable advice 
and assistance to depositors when they wish to make 
permanent investment of their deposits. 

There is variation in sectional and seasonal demand 
for and supply of money. But the broad reach of 
these banks makes possible the advantageous placing of 
funds at all seasons. ° 

Our direct connections with 7,500 banks help to 
make our service nation-wide, in fact world-wide. 


**4n Extra Measure of Service”’ 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources more than $500,000,000 
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Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies. 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


In 1891 General Electric 
Company equipped an elec- 
tric plant at San Antonio 
Canyon for transmitting elec- 
tric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a 
waterfall is carried ten times 
as far. 


Improvementsinelec- 
trical development do 
not “‘happen.” They 
come from the tire- 
lessresearchof trained 
scientists. The Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany invests in the 
work of its Research 
Laboratories more 
than a million dollars 
ayear. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Globe“Wernicke 


is holding this new book for you! 
Wooo gy SEND FOR IT 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Some day remote farm homes 
will have electricity and 
streams that now yield noth- 
ing will be yielding power 
and light. 











Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 


35°and 60% sizes 
sold everywhere 
Please send me, without charge. your book —“Unusual 
Decorative Effects for Bookcases” — which is illustrated 
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life—the life lived at the beck and call 
of others—I wanted them little now. I 
was a king. What could a man want 
more? Unless, of course, the service of 
that good courtier and good servant, fire. 

Which brings me back to the island 
day, and the rocks I had to climb. 


OU have not, I assume, lived alone 

on a desert island. Therefore you 
cannot understand what I felt when I 
saw, as I climbed the rocks, something 
I had never, in all those weeks, seen be- 
fore—something that I could not at first 
believe to be there. I had to get to the 
top, and to look down, into the sheltered 
bay below, before I realized that I had 
been right. There was indeed a thin blue 
thread of smoke spira‘.ag up to the sky, 
from a little dark-mouthed cave. 

Can you guess how I leaped and 
scrambled, barking my elbows, scratching 
my legs, down the sloping cliff, how IL 
sprang to the cave like a dog springing 
on a bone? Perhaps, if I had had time 
to think, I might not have been over- 
joyed at the notion of a rival to the 
sovereignty of my desert isle. But there 
was fire! 

Inside the cave, which was long and 
narrow, and went a good way back, I 
found a little fire, built among small 
stones, and sitting beside it—a man. 

He was not quite white, and not quite 
colored—one of the mixed breeds that 
are common in the islands. He was 
roughly dressed, like myself, in shirt and 
trousers; he had no socks on, and he did 
not look as if he had shaved for a good 
while. He was thin and sick-looking; he 
had the large brown eyes—too handsome 
for a man—that one sees in people of 
mixed race, and his chin was weak. I 
did not like the looks of him very much; 
I felt, vaguely, that he was forcing him- 
self uninvited, into something that wasn’t 
his. But I liked the fire. 

I said so at once. I asked his leave, 
hastily, and lit a stick, and lit my pipe 
from that. And in a minute I was suck- 
ing long, delicious draughts of smoke— 
smoke, that I had wanted, it now seemed, 
for years. And the thought of dinner 
rose before me—yams, roasted, crispy- 
black, and pigeons grilled on sticks. And 
then I looked at the man again, and saw 
that he was addressing me. He spoke 
fairly good English, though with the 
throaty accent common among colored 
people. 

“Where you come from?” he asked. 

“Where have you?” I countered. 

“T think no one live on this place,” he 
said, bending to stir the fire. 

“T got wrecked here about six weeks 
ago. I say, have you been here all the 
time?” 

“T have come last night in a canoe. 
This month there is very good wind, and 
it let me sail from my island and back 
again, all right, Mister.” 

“Where’s your island?” 

I don’t think he liked my tone. Per- 
haps I may have put some stress upon 
the “your.” He did not answer, but 
stirred the fire again. It did not need 
stirring, that I could see. 

“Are there islands near here?” I tried 
again. 

“Yes, there’s islan’s jus’ out of sight,” 
he answered, in his liquid, trailing accent. 
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“Lalaina Islan’s is there. Low islan’s, 
Mister; that’s why they don’ show.” 


I did not know the name; it was ap- | 


parently that of some of the many small, 
obscure island groups that dot the central 
Pacific far from ordinary ship-tracks. I 
was not too pleased to hear that they lay 
so near me. Who owned them, I asked— 
especially, who owned the island on which 
I had been cast, and what was its name? 

The man would not tell me. With 
shallow cunning he feigned not to under- 
stand my talk. 

“Well,” I said impatiently, “you can 
tell me if you want to stay, and what 
you are staying for, and anyhow, what 
about ships?” 





For I was beginning, since the break- | 


ing of my dream by his arrival, to think 
about the outer world again, to wonder 
if I could not manage to acquire this 
island legally, and settle down upon it, so 


that no one but myself would ever have | 


the right. 

He broke in, speaking suddenly: “Say, 
Mister, how many people wreck’ with 
you?” 

“Fifteen,” I answered him. It was odd, 
but I thought I saw his eyes glow. 

“All dead?” he asked. 

“Sixteen hands all told,” I said, and 


added to myself: “And here I am today.” | 


I sang it softly, to the old, dragging tune— 


Left all aloné, for the rest went down, 
With the ship in an unknown bay. 


The half-caste seemed to listen with 
attention. 

“Bay?” he said presently. “Wk. * bay?” 

“Right at the other side.” 

“Where a river cf water coming down, 
Mister—small river, from the rocks, it 
wash into the sand?” 

“T think so,” I answered him. “Don’t 
you know the place?” 

“No, Mister, I never been here before.” 
He looked at me sidelong, with a calcu- 
lating air. 


O you know—but you don’t—what 

long silence, in lonely places, does to 
your mind? How it sharpens certain 
faculties to a point—makes things plain 
that would otherwise be dark? I knew, 
by the look that the half-caste gave me,— 
impossible as it seemed,—that he did not 
want me, that he wished me away, wished 
me, if possible, dead. That he might try, 
were it quite safe, to give effect to his 
wish, I also realized. Why? 

There was nothing to tell me. 

For the time, I was not anxious to un- 
ravel any riddles offered by this new 
development in the history of my island. 
Dinner was the chief thing in my mind. 
I got a fire-stick from the half-caste, and 
took it away acros: the rocky promon- 
tory, muffling it ir shes and leaves so as 
to keep it safely ; ‘ng until I arrived at 
my own camp. Afterward I was too 
busy with delicious roasted food to 
trouble myself much about what anyone 
else might be doing, anywhere. And that 
night I slept as a man sleeps after a— 
well, why not own it?—a gorge. 

But you do not pass six weeks on a 
desert island without suffering certain 
changes in the blunted nervous system 
that used to serve you well enough, in 
civilization. Mine was well tuned by now. 
In spite of the heavy feeding of the day, 


deserves a Royal !” 


To the newcomer, what a satisfaction it is to find 
just the right office tools! The Royal Typewriter 
makes work seem light and easy. That’s a good 
thing from the stenographer’s point of view—and 
the employer’s. Easy work means more work and 
a more valuable worker. 


The Royal Typewriter is a really fine instrument. 
Its beautiful presswork is a source of pride to the 
stenographer and a credit to the office. The Royal 
is steady and reliable for the long runs and it takes 
the peak of the day’s work on high! Look into the 
Royal’s many improvements—the adjustable per- 
sonal touch, for instance. The Royal will stand in- 
vestigation and comparison. Send for a salesman. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
364-366 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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“ Every good stenographer 
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| “What a whale of a difference 
| just a few cents make!” 


y 
— all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 


blend in cigarette history. 











Are you interested in finding 
just the right college 


prepratory school, a school for a young child or a backward one, a school which 
gives coures especially designed for high school graduates or those not going to 
college, a school which particularly emphasizes health and body building, a 
college or a school of special training? 


Among the representative schools whose 
seven to ten there is sure to be one to meet 


announcements appear in 
your needs. 
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If necessary our school department will help you without cost or obligation on your 
part. We have traveled widely to collect first hand information on the academic 
and home life of schools in every part of the country. 
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prospective pupil. Enclose a stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, School Department 
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| hand, as a lost man sits and leans. 


| it did not 
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altogether—sleep when I did 
Toward the chilly dawn hour it began 
sending out a quick “S. O. S.,” again and 
again. I did not wake up at first. Truth 
to tell, I was almost too late. 

It was the sea that saved me, as the 
sea had saved me, in another way, before. 
I was sleeping with my face toward the 
lagoon, so that when I woke, i saw, dim- 
ly but certainly, black shadow on gray 
shadow, fronting me. The shadow that 
was tall and black was bending; it carried 
something heavy! 

You don’t know how quickly you can 
get up from a lying-down position till 
something like this happens to you. I 
have an idea that I rose in a single leap- 
ing muscular movement, as a fish leaps on 
sand. In any case, I was quicker than 
the shadow. I got it before it got me. 
It cried out, chokingly, with my fingers 
feeling for its throat. 

“Wha’s—wha’s a_ matter, 
What for you killa me?” 

He seemed to have no weapon in his 
hand—it was not till daylight that I 
found the big stone he had been poising 
above me. He spoke, when I slacked my 
hold, with virtuous indignation and a 
return of his mission-school English. 
“Why do you fight me, sir?” he de- 
manded, shivering. “I am good man. I 
came to see if you will wake up early 
and go hunt the fish with me.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” said I. “Well, 
you can go and do your own fishing, and 
keep to your own side of the island. I’ve 
no use for you.” I did not think it well 
to allow that I had understood his pur- 
pose. Safety might lie in dissimulation 

He slipped away, and the dawn-dusk 
swallowed him. 

I had no desire to sleep any more after 
that. I knew that my vague presentiment 
had been just. The half-caste wanted my 
life. Wherever his canoe might be, what- 
ever his island, I need expect no benefit 
from either. 

And now that I knew I could not get 
away, I wanted to do so. The dream was 
broken; the sovereignty was gone. I was 
not a king any more; I was just a cast- 
away— 


Mister? 


Left all alone, for the rest went down. 


T rained that day, the first rain since I 

had come. I did not care to take shel- 
ter. I sat where I could watch the empty 
sea, and I found myself leaning with my 
elbow on my knee, and my head in my 
And 
the air and the song tormented me. And 
I began to wonder what happened to 
men’s minds, in far, impossible places 
such as these, where no man should come, 
or having come, should stay. 

The half-caste did not appear again. I 
hunted the island for him—I knew that 
he was there, just as well as I knew that 
his denial of having visited the place be- 
fore was a lie. But I could not find him 
I slept, three nights, in a cave, not unlike 
the cave where I had found the man 
himself, and I buttressed it up with 
heavy stones, which could not be taken 
down without waking me. Nevertheless I 
feared his cunning. ; 

On the fourth morning I found the 
canoe in which he had traveled. It was 
made from a hollowed tree-trunk, with 
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an outrigger and a big mat sail. It had 
food in it, and coconut-shells full of 
water. Also it had coils of coir rope, 
and a bale of matting. I wondered what 
these things might be meant for, but I 
left them alone. I left the canoe, too, 
hidden in its small salt-water creek, with 
branches pulled all over it, and went back 
to my own side of the island, and sat 
wondering about things in general—about 
the Diadema, and about New Zealand, 
and the people who were expecting me 
there—about the fifteen good men who 
had been drowned, to whom I had hardly 
given a thought, until now—about Ar- 
cher; I had liked Archer. 


[X stories, I have noticed, things 
seem to happen all the time. In real 
life, they don’t. On that island, nothing 
at all happened for the next five days. 
I kept my side, and the half-caste kept 
his; and I watched him from a high rock 
now and then, and saw that he was some- 
times in the rocky bay, and sometimes 
out of sight. I kept my fire going, and 
felt all the better for hot, cooked food, 
and a real smoke now and then. And I 
wondered what was going to happen to 
both of us, and when it would happen. 

On the morning of the sixth day, being 
at the time in my little palm-leaf hut, | 
noticed, out at sea, some large black 
birds flying. They seemed to come from 
a reef islet out beyond the lagoon, where 
dead fish were often thrown up by the 
boiling tides. I had never seen the birds 
desert their own place before, in such 
numbers. I watched them, as an idle man 
does watch such things, and saw that 
they were all making for one point—the 
windward side of the island, which I had 
not visited since the day of the wreck. 
When I say visited, I mean that I had 
not gone there. I had looked at i+ once 
or twice from the top of the dividing 
ridge, to make sure that nothing useful 
had chanced to drift ashore from the 
wreck, but I had not gone down. 

It interested me a little—not much. 
I speculated on the nature of the birds— 
I do not know much about such things. 
They cawed a good deal as they flew, 
and so I concluded that they were some 
kind of crow. 

That afternoon, for the first time, I 
noticed that no spire of smoke rose up 
from the bay where the half-caste had 
made his camp. When the next day came, 
and still no smoke appeared, I began to 
wonder a little. I climbed to the top of 
the rocks, and looked down. 

There was nobody about. 

“Gone back again,’ I thought. I was 
well enough pleased. I am not a nervous 
man, but nobody likes the idea of a secret, 
midnight murderer loose on a lonely place 
together with himself. The day was very 
bright, as almost all days are in the 
islands. It seemed to grow still brighter, 
when I had tramped right round the 
place, and found no trace of the half- 
caste. In the Unknown Bay, as I named 
it, the birds I’d seen coming from the 
small reef island were very busy about 
something under the shade of the palms. 
I did not disturb them; at that time all 
birds, for me, fell into two classes, eat- 
able and uneatable, and I was sure, from 
their crowing call, that these black crea- 
tures were not good for food. 
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A new way of teeth cleaning which 
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| ground was thick with piled, 


| have thought. 








| lure. 
| to spend the day, and he had brought 


I think it was the next day, or perhaps 
the one after, on which I found the canoe. 
It had never occurred to me to look for 


| it before, I was so certain that the man 


was gone. But when I did come upon it, 


| hidden, not so well as usual, under masses 


of leaves that were turning a conspicuous 
faded brown, I felt that the matter was 
taking on a new aspect. Something had 
happened. 

I climbed up the central ridge then, 
where I could see the Unknown Bay. It 
was very bright; the wide expanse of 
sand was as white as lime, and the bay 
showed like a great tub of washing-blue. 
Where the slow little stream slipped in 
from the swamp behind, there was a yel- 
low stain. In the trees, near the swamp, 
the large black birds were sitting. They 
were hardly moving or calling at all; they 
seemed sleepy. I did not like them. The 
whole place seemed to me like something 
in a dream—an evil dream. 

Dream or no dream, it had to be gone 
through with. I went down the ridge to 


| the little park of palm trees, where the 


long green feathers of the leaves were 
always flickering in the wind, and the 
crackling 


stems. In among the crushed-down stems, 


| I found what I knew would be there. It 


was not so bad to look at as you might 
Did I not say that there 
were very many of the birds, and that 
they were sleepy? 

I threw the withered palm leaves over 
it, and a little sand, and I left it. What 
I wanted to know, now, was what the 
man had been doing, on his visits to the 
bay, and also, if possible, what had hap- 
pened to him. 

Strangely enough, the latter was the 
first thing that I found out. It was 
made easy for me, by the skeleton of a 
fish that I came on, close to where he 
had been sitting or lying. Most people 
who have traveled in the islands know 
it; it has many names, but is unmis- 
takable, once seen. A squat, hideous 
thing, with an array of spines upon its 
brick, which it can raise or lower at will! 
Every spine has a poison bag at the 
foot of it. If you tread on one of these 
fishes, you will be lamed for months, 
and possibly lose a limb. If you eat 
one, you will never live to tell anyone, 
unless you know how to remove all the 
poison sacs without breaking any. If 
you have an enemy, you will probably 


| seek one of these fish, take out the sacs, 
| and prepare a secret, safe poison, to be 


used as opportunity allows! 
I have never had any proof, but I have 
always been quite certain that the half- 


| caste meant those poison bags for me. 


As to how he died himself—I think he 
was careless, and got some of the stuff 
into his own dinner. Probably he ate the 
fish after taking the sacs out, and possibly 
he missed one. It is a thing that happens. 

At any rate, he was under the leaves, 
and the crows sat sleepy-gorged above him. 


Why had 


\ HAT had he been doing? 
That was 


he come to the island? 
what I had to make out, now. 
Clearly, the Unknown Bay was the 
He had come over there, prepared 


with him—I found them, before I had 


| looked five minutes—the rope and the 
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bundle of mats. He had been looking for 
something that he meant to bring away 
with him—something large, probably 
something heavy—-something that he did 
not want me to know about. Therefore 
it must be something that was of value. 

I looked all the afternoon, and I found 
nothing, but I became better acquainted 
with the geography of the Unknown Bay. 
I saw that there was a stream in it, which 
drained down from the heights above, a 
much larger stream than the little trickle 
on the other side, which had kept me 
supplied with water. The stream ran out 
from deep fissures in the rocks; there 
were curious formations near the clefts, 
things that looked like fossils. I did not 
go down to look closely; my mind was 
set on such things as chests of hidden, 
pirate spoil, pieces-of-eight, bars of massy 
gold—all the apparatus of the treasure 
tale. I looked everywhere among the 
trees for signs of digging; I hunted each 
bit of dry land carefully over—and I 
found nothing at all. 

At last there was nothing left but the 
swamp, and I felt I was defeated. For 
who would hide anything in an ill-smell- 
ing, wet, destructive mangrove-bed? No- 
body. I said this to myself, as I sat on 
a height above, and looked down at the 
place. It was a queer sort of swamp. The 
mangroves did not begin at once, as they 
usually do; there were few of them, and 
they seemed unhealthy and straggling. 
Where the stream came in, there was 2 
clear bed of blackish gray mud, very 
level and shining, except in a few spots 
where it seemed to have been heaved up 
by something underneath. 


"THE sun was going down; I had to get 

back to my camp before dark; and I 
thought I had seen enough and to spare 
of the Unknown Bay, which I liked not 
a little bit. I started homeward again at 
the easy dog-trot I used for most of my 
wandering. And presently I came upon 
something I had not noticed before: a 
track. It was not the track of a man, or 
of any animal—just the mark of some- 
thing heavy, that had been dragged along 
the sand, for quite a good way. 

I followed it, and it led me—as I had 
somehow guessed it would—to the little 
salt-water creek that sheltered the canoe. 
There, under the faded leaves that had 
been piled up for concealment, lay the 
secret of the island and the bay. I could 
not make up my mind, for a moment 
or two, to touch the leaves. I stood 
there, in the reddening sunset, and the 
waves made a far-away, world’s-end 
sound upon the beach; and once, harsh 
and cruel, a carrion crow shouted from 
somewhere in the Unknown Bay. 

Then I pulled off the leaves. 

Beneath them, across the seat of the 
canoe, was the body of a man: a strange 
sort of body, for it was laid there just 
as a plank or a bar of iron is laid, stiff, 
feet out and somewhat apart, head rest- 
ing on air as if it rested on a pillow. The 
color of the man was a gray that 
sparkled a little in the falling sun. And 
the face was the face of Archer. 

I looked at it, and looked, and day 
sank lower, and at last, very quickly,— 
for the island was near the Line,—the 
sun went out like a candle dropped in the 
sea, and dusk swept down. 
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Only when I knew it was almost dark 
did I reach out, and touch the thing I 
could not ufiderstand, that was, and was 
not, Archer. My hand felt coldness, hard- 
ness—it was as if I had touched a figure 
carved on a tomb. 

I don’t recall very clearly how I got 
back again to my camp. I remember my- 
self, sometime later, 
little fire, and warming a baked yam in 
the ashes. And I was saying to myself, 
foolishly: “Dead men don’t bite.” And 
then: “The sun rises on the just and the 
unjust.” 
be glad to see the day. 


\ 7 HEN the morning came, there was 

a kind of desperate courage on me. 
I went back to the bay, afraid as only 
a man can be afraid of that which he 
does not understand. (Do you remember, 
when you were a boy, the terror of the 
thing that gave the lie to your senses?) 


But I was nevertheless determined, this | 
} 


time, to know all about it. 


I went first to the swamp, and I took | 
a rough wooden spade with me, that [ | 


had fashioned from a buttressed tree- 
root, and used to dig yams 
waded knee-deep in the runnels of dull 
water that came from the clefts in the 
rock, and through the flats of mud be- 
tween, till I came to the place where 


many low hummocks, like the upbreaking | 


of some strange disease, pocked the 
smooth face of the marsh. There, with- 
out stopping to think, I struck in my 
spade, and worked and worked, till I had 
laid bare the things that lay beneath. 


There were bodies there, bodies of men, | 
That is, they had been | 
When I saw them, they were | 
stones. Gray, and sparkling a little in the 


nine by count. 
bodies. 


sun where they had dried, some of them 
twisted, others straight. The clothes were 
gone, and all the bodies were bare, like 
granite statues. I could tell who they 
had been, though more by the height and 
make than the faces, for some of these 
were curiously blurred, though others 
were quite clear. 

I saw the captain among them, and the 
first mate, and I think a drummer from 
San Francisco, and the cook, and some 
of the crew. Not the “sixteen hands all 
told,” but so many of them that I felt 
alone, stood there with a strange feeling 
of being somehow shut out 

I understood now. It was scarcely 
necessary to walk up as I did to the great 


rock-clefts at the head of the bay, and | 
see what I had known I should see, lying | 


there under the drip of the stream-— 
little stone images of birds and rats that 


had been drowned, stone branches from | 


the trees above, bush cherries and man- 
goes, stiff in shapes of stone. 
before I saw these, that I had struck 
what was perhaps the most remarkable 
“dripping well” in the world—a spring 
that petrified in record time, and perme- 
ated the whole swamp below with its 
peculiar essence, so that anything cast up 
into the mud by some huge convulsion 
of the sea, as the bodies of my mates had 
been, would be turned in the briefest 
while to the gray, sparkling, ageless 
images that I saw. 

The half-caste, I judged, was the wis- 
est man on his unknown little group.. He 
had, at some time, penetrated the secret 


sitting over the | 





I think I meant that I would | 


with. [| 


I knew, | 
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90 0 of the women in America are not 
as attractive looking as they can be. Speci- 
alists agree that the uses of shades of face 
powder and rouge are not understood by 
more than one woman in ten. 


Today every woman can learn simply, 
easily and quickly— 
1. What kind of a complexion she has. 


2. What differences there are in shades of 
face powder and rouge. 


3. Which shades of face powder and rouge 
to use under certain lights and with 
garments of various tones. 


4, How to apply face powder and rouge. 


This knowledge is concentrated in a book 
entitled What Every Woman Doesn’t Know. 
Written by one of the sanest authorities 
on beauty in America, it is free to every 
woman who buys a package of Bourjois 
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range of a dealer’s services, tear out the 
coupon below and mail it to us now with 
£1.50. We will send you a full-size box 
of MANON LESCAUT and a copy of What 
Every Woman Doesn’t Knowby return mail. 
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| scientific 
| of it; and I have never been able to as- 
certain that any such ever did. 


| room was black. 





|| black hands that were shoving it. 
| hands? 
| There were two men, and she must make 
| no mistake. 
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, of the island, had come to know what 
| great storms did to it, and what they 


brought, without understanding, in the 
least, the actual nature of the process. 
He might have had a buyer somewhere, 
or he might simply have used the images 
in the way of witchcraft, to make him a 
great man among his fellows. I am 
rather inclined to believe that the last 


| was the case, for if petrified stone men 


had been on sale in any part of the Pa- 
cific, it is probable that museums and 
institutions would have heard 


I spent a day taking the strangely 
heavy, hard, long bodies of my shipmates 
away from that ghastly spot, and bury- 
ing them deep in the clean sand above 
high-water mark. I lifted Archer out of 
the canoe, and gave him a good place, 


| close to all the rest, where the morning 


sun shone early, and there were dancing 


| shadows of the palms, and pleasant hum 


of sea-winds, all day. And because I had 
seen them all go without a tear, I was 





Cinemas a —— 


clambering up to the window, not six 
feet away; and Cora suddenly thought 
of something. Why had she neglected 
that? She loosened her apron-strings 
and let the garment fall. Her apron was 
white. It could be seen. So also her 
cap. She also cast off the cap. Cora’s 
dress was dark; her face was brown; the 
She stood invisible. 

Now she heard a click of metal. That 
must be the hatchet. Dabble was carry- 


| ing out his promise to use a hatchet and 
|| leave marks. 


The screen popped. Pos- 
sibly its paint had stuck. Another pop; 


|| then she heard the screen go sliding up- 


imagined the 
Whose 
She must be very, very sure. 


ward in its groove, and 


closer, almost 
and discerned 


The 
against 


edged 
itself, 


quadroon 
the glass 


| both their figures, one apparently stand- 
| ing on the box, while the other stood on 
' the ground, looking upward. By the in- 


stinct of dread Cora felt that the man 
on the box was Dabble. She drew back- 
ward and took position two paces from 
the window, and her dilated eyes made 
absolutely certain of this man within 
arm’s reach. There could be no mistak- 
ing the distinctive droop of Dabble’s 
shoulders, and a peculiar trick he had of 
managing his gorilla arms. 

He was inserting a hatchet beneath the 
sash. She heard it creak; then something 
gave way. The upper fastening had 
broken. One moment he paused, as if 
listening; then the sash kept going up, 
inch by inch, and noiselessly. The win- 
dow was three-quarters open when some- 
thing seemed to fly through it—like the 
flapping cloak of a witch. This fluttery 
thing brushed against Cora’s skirt and 
dropped flabbily at her feet. Almost she 
cried aloud, and set her foot upon it. It 
was soft, like a sack. Yes, Dabble had 
fetched a bag to carry off his plunder. 

Then the shape outside gathered itself 
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sorry. And I stood there, and said some 
prayers. But I was not yet happy, for 
their gray spirits seemed to keep with 
me, and to be dissatisfied. So I made 
myself a promise that I would never tell 
man or woman where the island lay, or 
make the money that I knew I could 
make, by exhibiting, in a booth some- 
where for coins, the bodies of my friends. 
And if you think you can find out about 
it from what I have written, you are 
wrong. 

I went away in the canoe. I never saw 
the Lalainas; I fancy they were much 
farther off than the cunning half-caste 
said. I was picked up by a Union liner 
in three days, and got to New Zealand. 
and in the end did well there, but that is 
not in this tale. 

When Anne came out to marry me. 
she said I was changed. I gathered that 
the change was one she did not disap- 
prove. It is true that I left something of 
myself behind in the Unknown Bay. The 
gods, sometimes, are kinder to us than 
we know. 





THE DEVIL DOG 


(Continued from page 72) 


into a hump, and two black hands gripped 
the window casing as if Dabble meant to 
draw himself through. She saw his knee 
on the sill; his head appeared within the 
room. 

“Diable?” Cora spoke a single word, to 
make absolutely sure. 

“It’s me, Olympe,” he answered. 


HER arm uprose. A spiteful streak of 

light blazed from it. Cora fired 
point-blank at his head. The room 
seemed to roar with a pent-up explosion 
By the flash she saw the surprise, the 
terror in his face; but he did not fall. 
and a clatter of glass told her that she 
had missed. A second roar, another 
flash, a cry, and Dabble flung himself 
backward, floundering among his over- 
turned boxes. Already his accomplice 
had run. Cora saw the shadowy form of 
Dabble rise up from beneath the window 
and dash off to the rear. Again she fired. 
leaning out. But Dabble did not stop. 
He was gone. 

“Missed him!” 

The quadroon’s eyes gleamed like twin 
flashes from her weapon. Missed him! 
The Black Devil of Calcasieu had es- 
caped. It was unthinkable. She had 
done her best, and failed. Things just 
happened so, and the girl was conscious 
of no emotion. She could not stop to 
rave, or weep, or rest. Other things must 
be done, done in order and to the end. 

After having killed Dabble, she had 
planned to assure herself that the window 
bore certain specific evidences showing 
how the burglar had entered. So Cora 
switched on the lights. The proof was 
there, conclusive proof that must clear 
her skirts. Everything had gone right. 
except that she had missed him. No, she 
saw a spurt of blood on the sill, and the 
red smear of finger-prints. She had not 
missed. There was satisfaction in that 
Maybe he was lying dead in the back 
yard, his evil face upturned, his gorilla 
arms outflung. She didn’t know. It had 
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never been Cora’s purpose to make this | 


discovery. Let others find him. 

All had ‘been thought out in advance. 
Now the telephone. Yes, the telephone 
came next. She rang the Country Club 
and called for Doctor Hardaway, telling 
him that burglars had tried to break in 
and she’d shot at them. He’d better 
come home and see for himself. The 
physician replied that he’d come at once, 
and ring for the police to meet him. 
Click! Up went the receiver. Already 
the Doctor must be rushing homeward in 
his car. Ten minutes more, and he would 
be here. But the police were coming too. 
Cora tottered away from the phone with 
hands like ice and heart beating to suf- 
focation. She passed again into the 
dining-room and laid her weapon on the 
floor, as if it had been dropped beside 
the bag. There! Let the police come. 
That’s what they’d find. 

Before Cora left the dining-room, a 
neighbor woman began shrieking for the 
police. Like everybody else, her nerves 
must have been set on edge by these 
startling burglaries. Her screams rang out, 
and Cora heard men running along the 
street. She saw an ominous crowd as- 
sembling; but they didn’t know where 
the shots, came from, and the hysterical 
woman couldn’t tell them. 


Behind her locked and bolted door, the | 


quadroon cowered as she listened to the 
mutterings of the mob; presently she 
heard Doctor Hardaway’s voice on the 
porch and the jingle of his passkeys. 
Not until then did Cora draw the bolt. 
“Well! Well! What’s happened?” the 
physician inquired in that placid tone of 
his, as if all things were just as they 
should be; behind him she saw the Chief 
of Police and a group of stern-faced men. 
Everybody could hear the girl’s excited 


statement, that burglars had been climbing | 





through the dining-room window when | 


she fired at them, three times. 


The Hardaway back yard could only | 
be reached by a narrow drive, and one | 


officer held back the crowd while Chief 
Ramsay made his first examination. 
Every physical evidence confirmed Cora’s 
tale; the Doctor’s pistol with three cham- 
bers empty, the shot through the pane, 
the bag, the blood, the forced window. 
boxes underneath, tracks of two men in 
the flower-bed, and a trail of blood lead- 
ing away. Nothing could be plainer. 


a a daze Cora stood looking out upon 
the officers who stooped with their flash- 
lights inspecting every inch of ground. 
This was what the girl had foreseen and 


nerved herself to meet. She was even | 


prepared to endure a grilling by the po- 
lice. But she had planned that Dabble 
Naw would then be dead. If he were 
only wounded, Dabble could prove her 
to be Olympe Gueydan, the escaped jail- 
bird of Calcasieu; and the quadroon stood 
with fingers clenched alert to hear an ex- 
clamation that Dabble had been found. 

“Oh, Doctor,”—it was Chief Ramsay’s 
voice,—‘‘did your housegirl recognize the 
men?” 

“T think not.” 


| 
| 


“Maybe she can give us a description. | 


I'll question her more closely.” 

Cora was only twenty-two, and keyed 
to the highest pitch. The police meant 
to question her again, and she couldn’t 
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stand it. Blind terror overmastered her 
Like a dissolving mist she faded from the 
window, with but one thought, one plan 
—to get her baby and run, run, run. 

A hundred men blocked any chance of 
escape at the front. Chief Ramsay and 
side. Su 


| Cora sneaked out by the unguarded north, 


| Tobe had led Dabble Naw. 


and squeezed through a fence into the 
stable lot. At every step she felt a chok- 
ing horror, for that was the route that 
Dabble must have taken; she might 
stumble over his body, or the living 
demon might uprise to confront her. 
But she saw nothing as she scrambled 
down the pasture hillside, gained the dark- 


| ness of Vick Street, and fled. 


T was nearly ten o’clock when Cora 
approached Aunt Cannie’s, through the 
weeds and from the same direction that 
Before her 


| the misshapen shack loomed up, grotesque 


| and formless. 


Beyond that rose the mas- 
sive summit of Fort Hill, like grim gray 
ramparts above a black and breathless 
world. 

Aunt Cannie’s house showed no light 
but Cora could find Nanette, and was 
groping to a side door when she saw a 
glimmer at her left, a mere glow that 
filtered out from Aunt Cannie’s cowshed 
The quadroon stopped and looked. Who 
was it? Nobody had business in the 
abandoned shed at this hour of night, and 
the sinister presence focused every sus- 
picion of Cora’s mind. On hands and 
knees she changed her course and crawled 


| toward it. 


| a murmur of voices. 
| ground was a broken plank. 


Between herself and the cowshed there 
lay a patch of head-high cockleburs 
through which ran tortuous trails. Seek. 
the dog, had made them. Cora followed 
one, wriggling like a moccasin and ma- 
neuvering forward until she could catch 
Three feet above 
Cora drew 
herself along, put her eye to the crack 
and saw—Le Diable. 

“Diable!” In her first amazement the 
quadroon almost cried aloud. Dabble 
was sitting on a fallen cow-trough, the 
shirt torn from his left shoulder, while 
Aunt Cannie bent over him with a tin 
basin and a rag. As the old woman 
squeezed out her rag, a reddish water 
dripped. 

“Dar now!” she straightened up and 
assured him. “Taint no bones broke 
Lucky twarn’t yo’ leg. You kin travel 

“Sho is lucky, cause I got to travel.’ 
Then Dabble implored her: “Can’t you 
gimme sump’n to help?” 

“You needs a runnin’-hand,” the voo- 
doo woman suggested. 

The superstitious Dabble knew what 
that was; so did Cora—a work of potent 
voodoocraft which would make the fugi- 
tive swift and cunning, paralyzing the 
legs and blinding the eyes of all pursuers 

“Dat’s what I wants. Give it to me 
quick!” the frightened negro begged. 

A wavering glow from the candle 
seemed to center upon a solitary tooth in 
the old hag’s mouth, and wrote her trem- 
bling shadow against a blank wall of the 
shed. In the corners behind her lurked 
a multitude of unseen creatures. 

“A runnin’-hand,” she muttered; she 
set down her basin and iose again to full 
height. With both arms uplifted, she be- 
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gan to mumble her incantations while 


Dabble pleaded: 

“Make a strong work, Aunt Cannie. 
Make it powerful strong, cause dere’s 
somebody I got to git in Vicksburg befo’ 
I leaves.” 

Not six feet away Cora shuddered 
against the earth, for she knew who it 
was that this devil meant to “git” as he’d 
got the Alabama woman. 

“I kin make you de _ runnin’-hand,” 
Aunt Cannie said slowly. ‘Wait here. 
Set right still. Don’t move.” 

She left him motionless, as one might 
leave a stone, and hobbled toward the 
house. Dabble did not stir. Only his 
eyes moved, white, rolling eyes that roved 
among the dark places. Suddenly they 
stopped with a snap, fastened themselves, 
and stared at a fixed point. Then Cora 
saw something else, something that she 
had not before observed, the dog Seek. 

Seek had been lying down, asleep. His 
legs twitched. He raised his head, re- 
vealing the tattered ear; then he got up 
and displayed the scalded scar on his 
loins. With a suspicious glare he crept 
forward to sniff at Dabble’s legs. Dabble 
jerked back. The devil dog growled and 
trotted away. 


HEN Seek had vanished, Dabble 

shifted uneasily on the cow-trough 
until Aunt Cannie reappeared, followed by 
the dog, who went to his accustomed 
place and lay down. 

Aunt Cannie spoke no word as she 
knelt in front of Dabble, a mummied 
woman, older than creation, whose claw- 
like fingers began to undo the lacing of 
his shoes. First she took off his left shoe 
and sprinkled the inside with a powder 
and other ingredients. She stroked his 
foot with her palm and mumbled; she 
put back the shoe and mumbled. Then 
into Dabble’s right shoe she placed the 
trimmings from a baby’s finger-nails, a 
flake of loadstone, the oil of pedee root, 
and mumbled over each. This ceremony 
over, she settled back upon her haunches 
and made indescribable gestures. 

“Now you kin travel,” the voodoo 
priestess announced. “Nothin’ can’t ketch 
you, nothin’ what goes on foot or hoof, 
nor yit on wheels. Take seben steps, an’ 
seben hundred, an’ sebenty, an’ seben mo’. 
All in one straight line. Never turn yo’ 


head. Don’t cross no runnin’ water 
*twixt dis an’ Vicksburg. Now go—dat 
way.” The crone sprang up and pointed 


north, across the top of Fort Hill. “Go! 
Dat way.” 

“But,” Dabble protested, “I’se ’bleeged 
to turn back befo’ I starts. I got to git 
somebody. An’ runnin’ water lies *twixt 
me an’ Vicksburg.” 

“Dabble,” she warned him solemnly, 
“ef you turns back, de hangman’s got his 
rope all ready.” 

Suddenly the superstitious negro leaped 
up and listened to a sound which terri- 
fied him—a knock, knock, knocking on 
the shed as though somebody demanded 
entrance. Knock! Knock! Knock! 
Then he saw that it was Seek, scratching 
at fleas, and Seek’s hind leg that made the 
thumping against a plank. 

“Ugh!” Dabble grunted his relief, and 
tried to grin; but the hair rose at the 
back of his neck when Aunt Cannie whis- 
pered: 
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“Dabble Naw, does you onderstan’ what 


| dat dog keeps tellin’ me? Listen! Listen!” 


The ancient creature stood with finger 
lifted, her ear turned to the east, listen- 
ing intently. 

“Listen, Dabble. Can’t you hear what 
I hears. Can’t you hear ’em hammerin’, 
hammerin’, hammerin’ on a@ gallows, same 
as Seek keeps knockin’ ’gainst dat plank? 
Dey’s drivin’ nails in a gallows fixin’ to 
hang a man—in Alabama—for killin’ a 
ooman. An’ dey’s mighty nigh got him 

-mighty nigh got him. Who dat? Who 
dat?” 

Aunt Cannie whirled. She and Dabble 
heard it simultaneously, such a tramping 
among the cockleburs as might have been 
made by a dozen men charging upon the 
cowshed; and a husky voice called out: 

“Dere he is, men! Grab ’im.” 

Dabble Naw glared toward his foes like 
a trapped beast, but stood petrified until 
a shove from Aunt Cannie galvanized 
him into motion. 

“Run, Dabble! Run!” She gave him 
a push, and pointed to Fort Hill. 

The Black Devil of Calcasieu bounded 
away, with long, powerful leaps that car- 
ried him swiftly up the hillside, chased 
by a barking devil dog and one lone 


human pursuer, who kept yelling: 
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“Ketch ‘im! Ketch ’im! Ketch ‘im!” 

Aunt Cannie listened to the noise of 
Dabble’s running; then momentarily, on 
the crest of Fort Hill, she glimpsed his 
fleeting figure against the skyline. 

“Huh!” the voodoo chuckled to herself. 
“Dat nigger’s takin’ a heap more‘n seben 
hundred steps. Come here, Cora,” she 
called aloud. “I knows you’s out dere.” 

The singular old creature seemed to be 
shaking with laughter when mystified 
Cora ran into her arms, completely un- 
nerved and sobbing: “Oh, Aunt Cannie! 
Aunt Cannie!” 


“Hush, chil’. Don’t worry. He aint 
never comin’ back.” 
“But those men might ketch ’im, an’ 


he'll teil.” 

“Shucks! Dem men warn’t nobody 
cept Jake. I sent Jake out dere in de 
bushes to make a fuss when I had Dabble 
real skeered.” 

Then Jake himself returned from the 
chase—Jake, the biggest and stupidest of 
her orphans, a long-legged boy in a short- 
tailed nightshirt who yawned and 
stretched. 

“Aunt Cannie,” he grinned sleepily, 
“did I ack like you .tol’ me?” 

“Sholy, Jake; you done yo’ part fine. 
Now go ‘long back to bed.” 





MARY ON 





HER OWN 


(Continued from page 33) 





he relented. “You’ve been overdoing— 
all this fuss over the wedding. Come, 
now. You don’t look pretty when you 
argue. No woman does.” Because she 
seemed to be waiting, he went on: “Don’t 


| think I object to your having a bully 


time—within reason. There'll be bridge 
and horses and a moderate amount of 
dancing. Cheerio! That ought to be 
enough to fill any woman’s time—and by 
Jove, you’re a lovely child, Maizie!” 

She took a step away. Their talk had 


| been unfortunate—his every word had 
| been so revealing of his character. 


“Don’t let’s spoil it,” he suggested. 

“T can’t see how it’s going to spoil any- 
thing if we make it a partnership instead 
of a slave-dealing job—”’ 

“Oh, have your own way,” he invited. 
“There are days when nobody can do a 


| thing with a woman.” 
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With a gesture that seemed melo- 
dramatic in a gentleman who cultivated 
restraint of manner, he snatched his hat 
and bounded toward the stairs. On the 


| sill he roared majestically back at her: 


“T suppose you'll want it all put down 
in a contract.” 

“That’s the sanest thing you've said,” 
replied Mary, but it was a wasted shot. 
He had banged the door. 

As often happens in hot words, no 
mention had been made of the quarrel’s 


| real cause—that drama of the Ritz side- 


walk where Stan had lost his spurs to 
the Tough Knight Errant. 


WitHout giving herself time to 
think, Mary Hamilton flew to her 
room and powdered away the few tears 
she had shed in spite of herself. Out of 


bureau card which had fallen from the 
temperamental Fernie’s lap; then she 





changed to her shabbiest gown and went 
out into the world. She was a heedless 
girl. Mrs. Parr had often justly accused 
her in that regard. Heedlessly she rushed 
away to signal a Madison Avenue car. 

She tried to be candid with herself 
during the short journey in one of those 
flat-wheeled surface-cars which New 
Yorkers endure for their many sins. She 
confessed that she had never felt anything 
for Stan Mapes which those eminent 
love-doctors, the novelists, could diagnose 
as serious. She saw him now in a cruel 
white light, a self-indulgent bachelor. ten 
years her senior, an inferior to the Tough 
Knight Errant in deeds of chivalry. 
She all but forgot what social madness it 
would be to break her engagement at this 
late date—cards out, trousseau under 
way, the Old Brick Church engaged. 

Bitterly she decided that it would be 
a judgment on Mrs. Parr. This decision 
brought her to East Forty-fifth Street, 
the very heart of the employment-agency 
district. 

Mrs. Updyke’s Employment Agency 
she found over a chain drug-store right 
in the midst of one of those islands of 
trade which crop out at mysterious in- 
tervals in New York’s residential dis- 
tricts. A silver hand on a blue back- 
ground pointed obligingly up the stairs to 
indicate that Mrs. Updyke dealt there in 
servants, male and female. Another sil- 
ver hand on the first landing indicated 
two glazed doors, labeled respectively, 
“For Employers” and “For Servants.” 

The door of the Employers’ Room was 
partly open to a vista of red carpet and 
sleek mahogany rockers of the latter de- 
partment-store school; and by the broad, 
gilt-lettered window two. canaries sang 
under a voluptuous rubber plant. 

Mary Hamilton, who had come thus 
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far on the wings of romance, paused to | At Stores and Drug 
look in. It was apparent that Mrs. Up- | One Box ree Departments 
dyke’s was enjoying a cll afternoon, for | Present Coupon 
the mahogany chairs were unoccupied, 
save for one near the rubber plant; and 
that was rocking busily under the weight 
of a short, stout lady whose triplicate 
chin quivered as with an agonized appeal, 
while the face above it stared up at an 
angular, businesslike person, apparently 
Mrs. Updyke. 

The earnest talkers paused and peered 
into the hall, which was a signal for 
Mary Hamilton to scuttle away toward 
the less pretentious door leading to serv- 
anthood. Deciding upon a bold course, 
she walked into a bare-floored room 
whose quadrangle of spindly golden-oak 
chairs proclaimed its inferior, though | 
respectable, rank. This room also was 
sparsely populated. 

A square-rigged, fierce woman in the 
corner was reading indignantly from The 
Irish World. Two stolid females of 
Eskimo cast—Finns, possibly—glowered 
out of the shadows. On a chair near the 
sitting-room door, as if waiting to pounce, 
crouched an overblown beauty with 
cheeks to match the poppies in her hat. 


She glared at Mary’s approach, and some- 
thing about that poppy-crowned head 
fixed her in the newcomer’s mind. Then 


Mary remembered her. She was the 
amorous servant-girl who, from the van- e 
tage of a Park bench, had spoken raptur-| A Spring odor—not mere perfume 


ously of the parlor-maid’s profession. 





’ , Whenever you meet people, guard your breath. ‘There are nearly 
"T HERE was a long wait for Mrs. Up- always odors which offend. 
dyke, and the two young women em- | a : 
ployed the interval in staring at each | Cigars or cigarets may cause them 
other, and being discovered in the stare, Or decaying food between the teeth. 
and pretending to look at something else. Or affected teeth or gums. 
At last Mary caught Fernie—for she re- 
called that name—straight in the eye. 
“You aint supper-stitious, are you?” Consider what a spring-like breath adds to all other charms. And 
began the poppied Fernie. ; | how a bad breath destroys them. 
“TI?” asked Mary, unsure of the eti- eae om 
quette at Mrs. Updyke’s. Don’t use a mere perfume to hide one odor with another. That 
Fernie gave her a hostile look out of suggests concealment. 
eyes that were red and predatory like a May Breath combats the odor, whether from the mouth or stomach. 


hen’s. : . : , 
« : Silt It is an antiseptic mouth wash made into tablet form. 
If you was supper-stitious,” she de- . ‘ . 

cided, “you wouldn’t be chasin’ a job on | It both purifies and deodorizes. It brings to the breath the odor 

Friday. What’s yer line?” of purity, and at once. In the stomach it also acts as an aid to 
“Line?” Mary’s eyebrows went up a digestion. 


shade. 
‘Cae tn deifiest Yin kao | Dainty people everywhere now carry May Breath with them. 


: He 1 . > > 
whadda mean. Cook, housemaid— They eat a tablet w henever needed, and in every contact they are safe. 


“Oh!” broke in Mary, catching her | You will always do this when you know. Let us buy a box to 
cue. “Parlor-maid.” show you what it means. Cut out the coupon and present it at 
“Aw, come off!” Fernie looked startled, | your store. 
despite her scorn. : St: i d:this grave off 
The square-rigged woman in the corner Start now to end:this grave offense. 
laid down her paper and spoke in the May Breath is candy tablets, des:gned to deodorize both the mouth 
rough bass voice of a seafaring man: and stomach. Not a mere perfume, hut an antiseptic purifier. 
“I’m tellin’ ye this: Doan’t take noa | Carry it with you. 
job in the loomber-camps. It’s a pig’s | ; 
loife, an’ divvil a pla-ace for a dacint | 


gur-r-ul.” | ( gg. \4 |GOOD FOR A 10c BOX 


“Funny!” giggled Fernie, recovering. Nea If 
“Tm a parlor-maid too. f Brel, / it Present this coupon to any druggist or 

“Extraordinary,” agreed Mary. } | one, oe ae : 10¢c box of May 

‘és ‘a: : > | Breath free. e will charge to us. 

She said it all in one breath!’ snarled ot = oy id All leading druggists now have May Breath. 
Fernie, evidently disapproving of the and Stomach =} If your druggist fails you, send coupon to 
long word. “Had any experience?” : - : us. Only one box to a family. 

“Have ou?” asked Mat r wickedly. re y | TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will con- 

° y = ary r Y, Te- <a j tinue to appear. Redeem as per our offer, 
calling Fernie’s confession in Central f- Ame Tas ty] send to us as they accumulate, and we will 
Park. cage Sp oo de) pay you 10 cents in cash. 

This seemed to silence the opposition |  YxtypSistS4 — ry MAY BREATH COMPANY 
and it started Mary on a train of thought. SP ee 1104 So: Wabash Ave., Chicago 
She felt sure he had done wisely in her 


Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or drinks. 
































"Dont tell me 
you never had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench, I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let 
the International Correspondence Schools 
help me. I wanted you to do the same, 
but you said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ You had the 
same chance I had, but you turned it down. 
No, Jim, you can’t expect more money until 
you've trained yourselt to handle bigger 
work.” 





There are lots of “Jims” in the world— 
in stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are 
you one of them? Wake up! Every time 
you see an I. C, S. coupon your chance is 
staring you in the face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now over 180,000 men and women 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs 
and better pay through I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get in line for 
promotion, Mark and mail this coupon, 
and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3430-C, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 
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[ 
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Machine Shop Practice Conerete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
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Steam Engineering (2 Radio 
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Clty State 

Occupation weccessnscscqovessancsoocessssocessaccessesscesseses occeese 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

international Correspondence Schools Canadian. Limited, 
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a few cents a day. herwise return it 
and you will owe nothing. 

We rebuild only the Royal—no other. . 
That singular durability resulting from the fineness of its 
original construction is restored when rebuilt the Re al way. 
Equipped with two color ribbon; four rews stan lard key 
board; back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
card holder, and 30 patented time-saving features. Send post 
eard or letter and save 3.50, to I Typewriter Co. 
Bert. 132, 359 Gr » New York. 








| decision to become a parlor-maid instead 
| of identifying herself with the more 
laborious class. In backstairs society the 
parlor-maid is, she shrewdly guessed, the 
star boarder. Mary’s two years at college 
had not given her sufficient education to 
carry her far as a wage-earner in any 
capacity requiring experience. She could 
dance, but the market was already over- 
crowded with dancing-teachers; she could 
open a smart little shop—as so many 
| independent gentlewomen are doing now- 
| adays,—but that required capital. It was 
| quite logical. then, that she should have 





chosen domestic service in this, the 
Golden Age of the Hired Girl. 
| Mary was not nervous. Something 


| pave her confidence, and that was the 
| thought of a strategem she had devised 
on the spur of the moment just before 
mounting the stairs to Mrs. Updyke’s 
agency. She had found a scrap of note- 
paper in her pocket. It was somewhat 
crumpled, but it bore Mrs. Parr’s crest— 
her stepmother had penciled shopping in- 
structions on it that morning and put it 
| into her hands. It had been simple 
enough to erase the scrawl and to borrow 
| ink at a branch bank; and Mary, waiting 
in Mrs. Updyke’s back room, had the 
assurance of one armed with a recom- 
mendation. It was an ideal recommen- 
dation, for she had written it herself. 
| She might have been a little ashamed 
| of this, the first dishonest act of her 
life; but in the hurrying events of that 
crucial Friday she had no time for weak 
| remorse. 


N RS UPDYKE came bustling in, an- 

gular and sharp-nosed. She _ re- 
minded Mary of some tall bird she had 
seen at the Bronx Zoo. Was it the 
| secretary bird, or the flamingo? 

“Parlor-maid!’”” Mrs. Updyke pecked 

at the tab she carried. 

Fernie cleared her throat, an unmis- 
| takable hint. Mary, trained to ease in 
company, sat self-contained. 

“You a parlor-maid?” asked the pro- 
| prietress, pecking at Fernie. 


“Yes ma’am,” responded Fernie husk- 
| ily. 
| “Where are your references?” Mrs. 
| Updyke perked a black eye at the appli- 
| cant. 

“I got some,” protested Fernie, her 
manner expressing guilt. “I left ‘em in 
my room. Honest, I woiked at Mrs. 
Beevin’s on West End Avenue, and—” 

“Oh—you're Fernie Riggs,” squawked 
Mrs. Updyke. “You were a waitress last 
time you came in.” 

Like lightning she turned to Mary. 
The square-rigged enemy of all lumber- 
camps could be heard to cough defiance 
over her copy of The Irish World. 

“I’m looking for such a position,” ex- 
plained Mary in a calmly cultured voice, 
as she brought out the self-written recom- 
mendation, pressed it into Mrs. Updyke’s 
long, pale fingers and watched her pass 
suspicious eyes over a glowing eulogy 
which celebrated the many virtues of one 
Elaine Moore. 

“*Mrs. Winsted Parr,’ ” she said, read- 
ing aloud, and that seemed to impress 
her. Then her glance roved again over 
the lines. “ ‘Elaine Moore!’ What a lovely 
name for the movies! But you have an 
excellent reference. This way, please.” 
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Mary Hamilton Parr was aware of 
jealous, reddish eyes fixed upon her in a 
look of hate as she followed weakly out 
of the room. And she distinetly realized 
that, in competing for the post of parlor- 
maid, she had made another enemy whose 
name was Fernie Riggs. 

The short lady with the triplicate chin 
sat rocking in one of Mrs. Updyke’s 
chairs under tropic shadows cast by the 
resident rubber plant. Her small, nat- 
urally gentle eyes were fixed in a fierce 
stare, and the extempore servant-girl’s 
keen social instinct assured her that here 
was a woman who had been browbeaten 
by domestics until she had made a 
desperate resolve to pump up her dignity. 
Mary was already thrilling with the spirit 
of adventure, and it gave her a sort of 
savage joy to feel that she would hold 
the upper hand in the coming interview. 
Servants, one is told, often enjoy this 
exaltation when they look upon those 
unfortunates who come in quest of serv- 
ice. 

Mrs. Updyke preceded her by a few 
steps, and Mary could catch scattered 
phrases being lisped into the client’s ear. 
“Very fortunate’——“‘just came in’”—‘“ex- 
perienced.” After this, Mrs. Updyke 
beckoned and left Mary to her prey. 

“Good morning—afternoon, I should 
say.” faltered the triple-chinned lady, 
her voice betraying her. 

“Good afternoon,” corrected Mary in 
a crisp tone. She was quite cool now, 
and her subconscious mind recorded that 
the stout lady had fat, white hands and 
that one of her fingers was almost con- 
cealed under a black sapphire the size of 
a robin’s egg. 

“You are looking for a place as a par- 
lor-maid?” entreated the shaky voice. 

“Yes, madam,” came the reply of cold 
perfection. 

“You’ve got references, I suppose?” 
The little colorless eyes began to look 
frightened. 

Mary put on an air of conscious merit 
as she produced the elegantly written 
tribute to Elaine Moore. It was at once 
apparent that the stout lady was im- 
pressed by the name of Mrs. Winsted 
Parr. 

“She wouldn’t have anything but the 
best there is,” was her candid observation. 
“You seem very refined. How long have 
you been with Mrs. Parr?” 

“About six years,” replied Mary, speak- 
ing the literal truth. 

“Hm! Why did you quit?” The little 
eyes grew shrewd. 

“A temperamental difference, madam.” 

“How elegant you talk! You must be 
awfully well educated.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

“But I don’t like your name. Elaine 
Moore! Kind of stagey for a servant-girl. 
I don’t think I could keep you in your 
place with a name like that.” 

“Possibly not,” agreed Mary. 

“T think I shall call you Mary.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

She rather fancied that “Very good, 
madam’’—she had heard servants on the 
stage use it effectively. 

“And now, Mary, what wages do you 
ask?” 

“Salary, madam?” 

“Oh, have your own way. They men- 
tioned ninety a month for a parlor-maid.” 
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“T am very sorry, madam.” She spoke 
with Christian forgiveness. “I should be 
unable to consider that.” 

“How much, then?” came the almost 
hysterical cry. 

“T couldn’t possibly manage with less 
than a hundred dollars a month.” 

“Mrs. Parr has spoiled you,” snapped 
the stout lady. 

“Possibly,” agreed Mary. 

“Well, what do you do to earn all that 
money?” was the next question which 
led to the suspicion that she was even 
less posted than Mary on the duties of 
the parlor-maid. 

“T answer the door when the footman 
is out—” 

“T haven’t any men working in my 
house; I can’t bear ’em.” 

“That is satisfactory. I answer the 
door and do the light cleaning, such as 
dusting the piano—in the drawing-room. 
I serve tea. I keep the vases supplied 
with fresh water—the drawing-room vases 

-and arrange the flowers. Mrs. Parr has | 
often complimented my taste.” 

“Is that all?” I 

“I expect my washing to be done, of | 
course, and a room with bath of my own. 
Although I am not accustomed to having 
my meals with the other servants, I can | 
manage. that, perhaps.” 

The gelatinous person in the sleek | 
rocker swayed contemplatively and went | 
into the silence, leaving Mary at a loss 
for the first time during the interview. 
Apparently she had overplayed the part 
of the much-demanding modern servant. 

“We're opening our house at Atlantic 
City,” said the lady suddenly, and Mary’s 
heart leaped. 





TLANTIC CITY! Here was her 
- chance—escape from New York. 


“Do you think you could go there this | 


‘Buy a Player - &ngoy the Latest Music! 


afternoon?” the thick voice was asking. 

“T’m sure I could!” Mary would have 
promised anything. 

“Well, I'll tell you what.” The slitlike 
mouth pursed again. “You seem all right. 
You look like an honest, refined girl— 
but of course, I'll have to phone Mrs. 
Parr.” 

At this Mary all but jumped out of 
her creamy skin. In her innocence it 
hadn’t occurred to her that Mrs. Parr 
might be called upon to vouch for the 
mythical Elaine Moore. But the stout 
lady was, to all appearances, quite as 
disturbed as Mary. 

“My goodness, what a mix-up!” she 
broke out, rocking frantically. ‘Nobody 
to take care of anything. You'll have 
just time to pack and catch the train. It 
leaves at three, standard time.” 

“Of course,” Mary brazened it out, “if 
you have to consult Mrs. Parr—there’ll 
be some delay—she’s usually out—” 

“That’s it! Oh, if my ‘Guide’ were 
only here!” She closed her little eyes. 

“Are—are you a spiritualist?” asked 
Mary, a little disturbed. 

“T’m leaving,” replied the lady; then 
as if it might have something to do with 
the case: “Have you any objection to 
staying alone in a house?” 

“Alone?” Here was a new peril: of 
freedom. 

“Just overnight. I’m getting servants 
down there tomorrow—maybe one will go 





with you on the train. If you’re afraid—” 
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Chosen Out of | 
40 Candidates | 


At28 Earns $6,000a Year 


Does the right kind of training COUNT? 
Read this item from the Buffalo Evening 
News—then Mr. Davis’ comment: 


“Although the government is offering $6,000 a year 
to auditors, Harry J. Davis is the only one of 40 candi- 
dates to get a passing mark in acivil service exami- 
nation for the position of traveling auditor in the 
income tax unit of the internal revenue department.” 


Referring to his appointment, in a letter 
to LaSalle Extension University, Mr. Davis 
writes as follows: 


“There were five graduates from other accounting 
schools, and also public accountants with six to 
seven years’ practical experience, who failed to pass 
this severe examination. . . . The only one who 
did pass it was a ‘LaSalle-trained man.’ I am 
prompted by a spirit of gratitude to let you know 
that my Golden Opportunity has come.” 


Many Report High Salaries 
Thru Home-Study Training 


Mr. Davis is not alone in his success. Many, 
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attractive futures thru the study of Higher Account- 
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reported by LaSalle-trained accountants. 
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ahead of you thru home-study training—you will do 
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everyone, 
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greater things is NOW. 
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Things had come to the point of 
decision. Mary was afraid, but if she 
weakened, she would lose this golden 
chance. 

“I’m not afraid,” she declared in a 
voice that was a little too loud and a 
little too clear. 

“Very well, then. Meet me at the St. 
Regis in half an hour.” 

Mary’s heart, which had sunk an in- 
stant before, leaped again wildly with the 
joyance of a bird set free. Free! The 
wings flutter rapturously under an open 
sky, glad farewell to a stodgy cage and 
commonplace, if regular, feeding. Does 
the escaped canary pause to consider the 
dange- of hawks and hunger? 

The stout lady smiled the smile of 
possession; her three chins moved as one. 

“Mrs. Updyke!” she called. “I'll take 
this one. And now will you show me a 
waitress?” 

It was while Mrs. Updyke had gone to 
bring in Miss Fernie Riggs that Mary 
lingered to ask an important question: 

“What name shall I ask for, madam, 
at the St. Regis?” 

“Name?” The stout lady’s small eyes 
were now like glass beads. “Name? 
Why, ask for mine, of course.” 

“But you _ haven't mentioned it 
madam.” 

The lady went rummaging among her 
scattered belongings as if for something 
with which to identify herself. Then she 
smiled and said: 

“Just ask for Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe.” 

Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe! Mary took 
the blow standing. What game was this? 
Was it possible that this perfect stranger 
was hiring Mary as a servant for Aunt 
Arabella ? 

“Is that your—” Mary faltered on the 
question. 

“My name? Most certainly!” A sort 
of defiance had come into the colorless 


eyes. 


HE heavens scowled upon Mary 
Hamilton’s arrival at Atlantic City. 


‘Clouds which had been flying all after- 


noon had gathered into funeral draperies; 
false night had settled down when the 
evening train pulled in; brooding silence 
was broken by the scream of gulls and 
the barking of omnibus men who stood 
by the yawning doors of hotel carry-alls. 

All the way down from New York, 
fear had been growing in Mary Hamilton’s 
heart. She realized with difficulty that 
she, Mary Hamilton Parr, was the im- 
petuous girl who had hurried home from 


an employment agency, stuffed her travel- 
'ing bag with hastily assembled clothing, 
| pinned a farewell note—after the manner 


of escaping heroines—to her pincushion 
and hastened to the St. Regis to receive 


| railroad tickets from a lady who said she 


was Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe and, quite ob- 

viously, wasn’t. : 
Through all the misgivings of the trip 

Mary had strengthened herself with the 


| idea that her adventure had for its object 
'the protection of Aunt Arabella’s name. 


Why was the triple-chinned lady of the 


| St. Regis passing herself off as Mrs. Ap- 


thorpe Thorpe? Why was she sending 


- | Mary so hastily to pass the night alone 


in an untenanted house somewhere on the 
Chelsea beach? Once, shuddering, Mary 
had thought of how the stout lady had 
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closed her eyes and mentioned her 
“Guide.” A haunted house, out on the 
deserted sands! 

Electric lights were shining along the 
Boardwalk as Mary stepped out on the 
platform. Merry-faced tourists step- 
ping into busses labeled goldenly with the 
names of prosperous hotels, accentuated 
the girl’s loneliness until she longed to 
cry out for companionship or sit on her 
suitcase and weep aloud. Instead she pro- 
ceeded in the most dignified manner 
possible to seek out a vehicle sufficiently 
humble for her station in life. 

Far down the platform she found a 
battered Ford and a tarry little driver. 

“Mrs. Apthorpe Thorpe’s place, lady?” 
he demurred, scratching his bald spot as 
soon as he had heard her request. “Out 
in Chelsea, aint it? Sure, I know her 
place. The big white house, sort of away 
from everything. I’m a p&perhanger in 
winter.” 

Which was enlightening, and brought 
the Ford to a noisy start down a street 
behind the lamplit vistas of the Board- 
walk. Already the rain was beginning to 
fall, borne along by a soughing wind. 


Or toward Chelsea the scene grew 
more lonesome; windows were 
boarded in many of the houses along the 
sand-swept dunes. The very electric lights 
seemed to accentuate the isolation. 
Thunder rolled distantly, but the car 
rattled merrily on. At last it rounded a 
turn into a well-ordered street with lawns 
and spacious houses standing equidistant 
on neat terraces. 

Yellow lights in the windows pro- 
claimed that a few of these houses were 
occupied. This helped. But again the 
empty dunes, white as skulls under the 
lightning-flashes, suggested evil magic 
and the plotting hags of “Macbeth.” The 
little car jerked to a sudden stop. Dimly 
against the storm Mary could see a gaunt 
white house, poised like a tomb upon a 
terraced lawn. She cowered like a child, 
afraid of the dark. 

“T guess the family aint got here yet 
was her driver’s cheerful assurance as he 
opened the car door. 

“T guess they haven’t,” agreed Mary 
with the cheerfulness of despair. She 
looked up at the ghostly structure whose 
every window was boarded with gray. 
Then she faltered: “Isn’t there a care- 
taker?” 

“There was,” announced the driver. 
“Left last week. Didn’t like the goin’s- 
on, he said.” 

This was reassuring. Mary stood in the 
rain, which completed the damage to her 
hat. She was about to formulate a ques- 
tion as to the manner of those goin’s-on 
when the driver broke in: 

“You one of the fam’ly?” 

“A servant,” she informed him, and 
was rewarded by an incredulous look. 

“Well, girlie,’ he sang out as soon as 
he had swung into the seat and braced 
his toes against the foot-controls, “a lot 
of those rich guys are queer birds, all 
right, all right. Goo’ night!” 

It was beginning to pour in earnest. 
Mary charged up the terrace, and as she 
ran she clutched the back-door key which 
the false Mrs. Thorpe had given her at 
the hotel. This gave her confidence, or 
sufficient of that conquering quality to 


” 
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take her around the sloppy lawn as far 
as the hooded entrance in the rear. After 


much groping she found the lock and | 
opened the door with all the stealth of an | 


experienced burglar. 

The space within was hot, stale and 
dark as a pocket. She groped along the 
door-frame for the electric light switch. 
She fumbled luckily, for her finger lit 


upon the button, which brought a flood | 


of light into a large modern kitchen with 


blue linoleum on the floor, a hooded range | 


and ordered rows of copper utensils, 
brightly polished as though they had been 
used but yesterday. Rain lashed the 
boarded windows; thunders bellowed; and 


beyond it all, the surf raised its deep- | 


mouthed bay. Yet Mary Hamilton was 
humbly thankful for the light and the 
shelter and a chance—perhaps—for a 
mouthful of supper and a bed in which 
to rest her weary bones. 


HE stove turned out to be an electric 


range. After pressing many buttons | 


and turning many cogs, she was rewarded 


by a glow which seemed to come from | 
one of the lids. She put on a kettle of | 


water, for the vague hope came to her 


that there would be tea somewhere, and | 


possibly substantial food. 


She turned on more lights and pur- | 


sued her search. That quest contributed 


to her knowledge. Never before in her | 
careless life had Mary Hamilton jour- | 


neyed beyond the back stairs and into 


the luxurious home life of the modern | 
servant—indeed, had she known the first | 
lesson in domestic service, she would | 


never have ventured into this lonely 
house on so slight a guarantee. 

She came upon a servants’ sitting- 
room with smartly painted furniture and 
wall-paper to harmonize, and a piano—a 


handsomer parlor than many a doctor or | 


lawyer who considers himself much in 
his home town, can ever hope to occupy. 
The servants’ dining-room was on a par 
with the sitting-room, the furniture being 
Jacobean in design. Rugs were neatly 
rolled in tar-paper and the pictures 
swathed in cheesecloth. A swift inspec- 
tion justified Mary’s conviction that she 
had chosen a profession where effort is 
goldenly rewarded. 

At last she came upon the food-supply 
In a wide pantry whose rows of elegantly 
labeled jars and boxes reminded her of 
a grocery de luxe, she found a generous 
quantity of curly black tea in a canister 
appropriately marked. This was in- 
spiring. There was a huge yellow bread- 
box a few yards down the shelf, and 
Mary was reaching hungrily out for this 
when her eye was arrested by a bit of 


circumstantial evidence which shocked 


her like the sight of blood. 

On the oilclothed shelf, almost under 
her nose, sat a _ half-opened box of 
crackers, a milk-bottle and a glass, white 
stained to the brim. 
strewn across the board, looked discon- 
certingly fresh. An inch or two of milk 
still swam in the bottom of the bottle. 
Gingerly, as though the bottle might ex- 
plode and blow off her head, she raised 


it to her nose and sniffed appraisingly. | 


Fresh, sweet milk! 
A terrific crash of thunder accentuated 
the horror of her discovery. 


Somebody had been in Mrs. Thorpe’s | 


Cracker-crumbs, | 
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In crowds or in dust 
blown streets, guard the 
throat from infection 


been exposed to infection? 


This most modern form of throat prophylaxis 


will guard you 


Every physician will tell you that the 
warm, moist membranes of the throat 
offer the ideal breeding-ground for dis- 
ease germs—and these very tissues are 
the ones that are most constantly ex- 
posed to infection. 

Under normal conditions, the body 
can easily throw off germs. But when 
your vitality is lowered by any one of 
the st ins of modern life, germs may 
multiply too fast for the body to fight. 
Then you easily fall a prey to colds, 
tonsilitis, influenza, and many danger- 
ous diseases. 

To find a safe, dependable, pleasant 
and convenient way of preventing dis- 
ease by sterilizing the throat has long 
been the study of medical science. And 
in Formamint one of the most powerful 


eee 


against disease 


germicidal agents known is now avail- 
able for mouth and throat use in a 
harmless, pleasant-tasting form. 

When dissolved in the mouth, Form- 
amint liberates this germicide, which, 
combining with the mouth fluids, pene- 
trates to every fold and crevice in 
which germs can lodge. It cannot in- 
jure the most delicate tissues, but it 
destroys, or prevents the development 
of germ life. 

Whenever you are tired or run 
down, when your throat is raw from 
irritating dust, during epidemics, in 
crowds, or when you have to come into 
contact with people having colds or 
sore throats, you can carry Formamint 
with you. Get a bottle today. All drug- 
gists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


To avoid infection, dissolve a Formamint 
tablet in the mouth every one or two hours. 


A) To enable 


you to test Formamint for 


yourself we will send you a special metal 


pocket carrying-case containing five Formamint tablets 
on receipt of 4 cents for postage. Bauer Chemical Co., 


Dept. B-4, 113 W. 18th St., 


Relief 


ro 0) UE a 


Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 





relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and 605 size 
sold eve rvwhe re 
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you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Q: kl 
and easily learned by our new simple me 4 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you nuw, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Fullpar- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital. $1,000,000 
200 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 
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@ [.LIZABETH ARDEN has made her ° 
© ‘courishing VENETIAN SPECIALEYE ® 

CREAM. Excellent‘ for crow's feet and 
sunken aging eyes. Feeds the delicate 
tissues around the eyes, fills out hollows 
smooths away fine lines of strain and squint- 
ing. Makes the muscles about the eyes firm 
and young-looking, tones relaxed wrinkled 
lids. Pat the Cream gently around the 
eyes, leaving it on overnight. $1.50. 
Write for Elizabeth Arden’s booklet and 
personal advice. 

Elizabeth Arden has produced her Exer- 

cises for Health and Beauty in the form 

af records. Ask for booklet about them. 


Elizabeth Arden 


@ 
E 673-E Fifth Avenue, New York i 
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25 Old Bond Street, london 
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“2 _/ Prevents 
“Flying Hair” Even 
After Washing 


Wash your hair as often as you 
like now, and don’t worry about its 
untidy appearance. 

Both men and women know the 
value of STACOMB. After a sham- 
poo you can comb your hair just as 
you like it and it will stay neatly 
combed all day. 

Adds luster and leaves the hair soft. 

Women find that STACOMB keeps 
the curl in, and is an excellent aid 
to permanent waving. 

At all drug counters. 

Tubes — 35c 


Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
113 West 18th St., New York City, Dept. 4 P. 


Please send me free trial tube. 
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'or more horridly, 
| “Guide.” Mary had read about the Horla 
| who had driven De Maupassant mad be- 
cause it had a nasty trick of prowling in- 
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time and made $100 a week. 
We need more men to sell 
Super Fyr-Fyters to ho- 
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proved by Under- 
writers. Get our 
Plan, find out how 
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orders. Good territory going fast—write us today! 
The Fyr-FyterCo., 2324 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton,O. 
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1 | house, lunching on Mrs. Thorpe’s supply, 


not later than that afternoon. Mary 
Hamilton was no detective, but she knew 
that milk could not stay sweet for any 
length of time in this hot, damp weather. 
Mrs. Thorpe’s caretaker had been gone 
a week—even the jitney man knew that. 

Who had been in the house? Flesh 
crawled at the thought of human thieves, 
of Mrs. Thorpe’s 


visible, drinking milk and sliding through 
keyholes. ‘Queer birds, all right, all right,” 
—she remembered the jitney driver's 
malign farewell. Small, cold drops began 
trickling down her spine. The night had 
grown deadly silent. She who had dreaded 
loneliness an hour ago now shuddered 
with the feeling of a Presence. 


OMETHING moved in the cavernous 
depths below her feet! Quite dis- 
tinctly a lock could be heard to turn, a 
hinge to squeak. Somebody coughed. It 
was a man’s cough, rough and forbidding. 
An international sportsman who never 
deigns to shoot anything smaller than 
lions has written that fear makes people 
do one of three things. You may take 
your choice: either you run away, or 
you stand rooted, or you put down your 
head and charge. Mary Hamilton didn’t 
reason it out, but she chose the third 
method of expressing fright. Courting 
death in an unknown form, she rushed 
across the kitchen and flew at a door 
which, by every possible rule, should have 
led into the basement. The door was 


VOICES OF THE SEA 


(Continued from page 84) 


Attendants reached for the side-boards. 
For a moment they labored at the rear 
of the cage with never a remonstrance 
from the big beast. They turned to the 
side from which he stared, 
upon his people of the sea, out toward 


| that schooner, far off in the bay, where 
| the black dots still moved about the 


decks. Up went the lower section of the 
boardings. Then the upper one was 


| raised, came higher and closer— 


Then to halt, and to be thrust away! 
A tremendous arm had shot through the 
bars; a clutching black hand had fended 
off the thing which would obscure his 


| sight and imprison him in darkness. 
| Again, again—but still that fending arm, 
| beating back the obstruction in spite of 
| their every effort. 


Once more the bark 


of the superintendent: es a 
“Force him back—get a feeding-fork 


| and force him back. Here—that crowbar 


will do—anything—” 

Something heavy and cold _ passed 
through the bars and pressed against the 
giant body within. But Kivu did not 
notice—not until he saw that its pressure 
was sending him farther and farther back- 
ward, away from that heavy boarding 
which again was rising with its threat of 
darkness. For an instant he turned from 
the cage opening—then he seized the 
crowbar, wrenched it from the hands of 
those who forced it against him, and 
frenzied, drew it within the cage, threw 
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unlocked, and it sprang open so impetu- 
ously that it all but floored her. 

Balanced against the edge, her knees 
giving way, she began a groping course 
down the invisible stairs. Something 
stirred below. She tried to draw back, 
but the second stage of fear had come 
upon her. She was rooted. 

It stirred again. She heard a heavy 
foot strike the lower step. If only she 
could have screamed! But when she 
opened her mouth the syllable that came, 
small and strangled, sounded like “Awk!” 
And at that instant her eyes were blinded 
by the flare of an electric torch. 

“My heart and lungs!” came a reso- 
nant voice out of the darkness. “How 
in hell did you get here?” 

Even then she couldn’t move. She 
could hear his fingers fumbling across the 
wall—possibly for the switch. Somehow 
she dreaded seeing him in the glare, as if 
full sight of him would make matters 
worse. But that dread was answered by 
a burst of light from a ceiling bulb. 

The vaulted cavern was now bright as 
day. And standing a half-dozen steps be- 
low her she saw him, his face upturned, 
revealing the broad cheek-bones, the 
rugged nose, the beautiful, black-fringed 
eyes which she recognized in one aston- 
ished glance. 

He was the Tough Knight Errant, who, 
in her regard, had won his spurs the night 
before at the carriage entrance of the Ritz. 


The astonishing adventure of “Mary 
on Her Own”’ in quest of freedom 
has only just begun. Be sure to read 
the dramatic developments that 
follow—in the next, the March, issue. 








it to the floor and stamped and raged 
at it in uncontrolled fury. In that in- 
stant men leaped to activity. Kivu, the 
ape, turned—to darkness and to impotent 
raving. The side-boards had gone into 
place. 


OR a while after that Kivu was 

silent, only, however, to renew his 
furies. Darkness had shut out sight. 
But it had not silenced those voices—the 
only sort of voices he ever had really 
known and loved, his voices of the sea. 
It had not cut off the tang of salt air, nor 
the chee-eup of the gulls, circling over- 
head. And Kivu raged on—through the 
morning, through the long hours of after- 
noon, when the band played in the make- 
shift big top far down the way, through 
the early hours of night. 

Ensued the clank of harness—the plunk 
of hoofs on the causeways, the shouts at 
the loading runs and the faint light of 
carbides, sifting through the ventilators. 
A jolting, the cry of a teamster atop the 
high seat, the inclined journey up the 
steel runways to the flat-cars, the clang- 
ing of bells and the sharp whistle of an 
engine in the distance. The screams of 
the great chimpanzee suddenly took on a 
different note; a new element had been 
added to that of his frustrated anger, the 
element of fear. He knew what those 
sounds meant—months of repetition had 
taught their lesson: they were taking him 
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» away, from the things to which he be- | 
longed, away from the sea, with .its 
25 voices end its people, away from that 
se schooner out in the harbor. 
g He lashed wildly about his den, as out 
Kk, on the flats, the car-loaders affixed the 
e chuck-blocks which held the dens in 
position for the journey of the night, 
y then hurried on to other tasks. Leaping, 
e twisting, sprawling in faintness for a mo- 
e ment, then rising to new endeavors, the 
e, great beast surged with the frenzies that 
only fear and hate and rebellion could 
d command, to thump to the floor, only 
that he might rise again to the cage top, 
)- to swing and writhe and leap and sprawl. 
W 
HEN he sat awkward and fumbling 
e for a moment, that steel bar caught 
e accidentally in his hand—cooing as with 
W a delight which he did not understand, 
if wrinkling his great brows, mouthing and | A Boon | 
'S drooling. With the touch of that steel, t th Gun H : d ; 
y the heavy bar in his hand, vague, fascinat- | oO Ine Uray | laire 
mg things began to tumble through his Quickly, easily and with absolute safety “Brownatone” 
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- darkness toward the light. For a fourth Sold everywhere at drug and roilet counters, or direct. -50c 
time, a fifth—then suddenly he halted as and $1.50. Two colors: “Golden to Medium Brown” and 
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), the bar caught in an interstice ol the cage tone” before buying, send 10 cents (for postage and 
t and resisted a light effort to dislodge it. packing) and we will send sample bottle direct. 
q He wrenched, instinctively. Then sud- THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 
. - 1 Loppin ig-» vington, Ky. 
denly he screamed, his head thrown back, atti Rees oech fonds dale 





his muscles bunched to their greatest en- | orga ner ge onan Windsor, Ont. 
deavor, the steel bar circling about him and beautifies. At 
dealers or direct, $0 





like an all-destroying flail. It had come | 
back—the power of the blow, the power 


of leverage! ai Relief 
Ten minutes later a passing workman | for 

halted, sank into the shadows in huddled coug - 
terror, and then, as a black thing leaped 
ast him. ran screamine his pant nes Use PISO’S _ this prescription quickly 
loading olen ee Kivu did Peer relieves children and adults. 

“ z 4 A pleasant syrup. No opiate 
know. Already he had cleared the cause- | 35° and ra eine ; 


way, struggled below in the marsh, swept | ee everywhere _ : 
to a beam, clambered upward and now, | e. | MOMEAI Complexion 
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Again those shouts. He edged forward, 
fidgeting, putting forth one ugly foot, | 
then the other, to a crouching position. | 
He — to _ himself along the pil- A 17-Jewel 
ings, only to slip and plunge downward. / Diamond Ring ...03 h C di fi 
The spatter of silver al then, a fect cut Diamond. | SEE, asn | or re it. se Sida ee 
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Position GUARANTEED 


Big opportunity for you in this un- 
crowded profession, with wonderful future. 
Advancement rapid with ex- 
perience. Meet big railway 
officials. Pleasant, health- 
ful, outdoor work. Travel 
or remain near home. 


A Job Waiting 
for You 


Read Guarantee Notice. You 
take no risk. We prepare you 
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upon graduation, 
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| a monster fought doggedly, 


neither knowing nor counting the cost. 
A mile, and the huge arms began to 
move more slowly; the smooth breath- 
ing had ceased, to give way to intermit- 
tent gaspings, and now and then a gur- 
gling cough as the beast failed to turn 
his head in unison with the movement 
of his shoulders. A mile more—the faint 
thing in the distance was farther away 
now; but there in the silver-blue waters, 
desperately 
forgetful of the pain in prison-sof- 


| tened muscles, of the sting of strangling 


salt water against tender membranes, 
forgetful of everything except that he 
must go onward! Farther—farther. His 
stroke lagged; slower and slower it be- 
came—then as suddenly leaped to frenzy. 
Something behind him—a circling light— 
a boat, roaring in pursuit. 

The great arms lashed in new and 
agonized efforts. Swifter, swifter—for a 
quarter-mile—for a half. The breathing 
grew heavier—again and again there 
sounded that strangling cough; now the 
fingers began to loosen, to bend in weak- 
ness against the resistance of the water. 
The stroke of the arms became shorter— 
the coughings more frequent; a stroke 
missed, the arms swung uselessly while 
the big body rolled, dipped beneath the 
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surface, then straightened again. And 
from behind, searching in wide circles, 
veering off to the right, the left, wheeling 
in giant rings upon the back-stretch, then 
moving forward again, that light still pur- 
sued, still haunted. 

A hundred yards! A _ great beast 
gasped—rolled again—then fought once 
more to progress. Fifty yards more—a 
galvanizing of every effort as the circle 
of light crept closer, then caught him 
full, blinding him to the vague sight of 
that thing in the far distance. Another 
spasm of activity—a splotch of red i 
the water as it sprayed his mouth—an 
agonized moment of rolling, of direction- 
less effort. 

Then a searchlight played for a mo- 
ment upon bubbling turmoil, gradually 
giving way to Pacific quietude. Through 
the moonlight a motorboat shot forward, 
shortened the play of its light, then 
circled uselessly about the place where a 
giant body had disappeared. Slowly the 
boat turned for shore again. A misshapen 
little man sat in the stern seat, head bent, 
the moonlight silvering the unahashed 
tears which streamed down his cheeks— 
and in the distance, a tatterdemalion little 
ship sailed steadily onward, out to the 
open sea. 
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FARM LANDS 
FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. 
a day you now waste will buy it for you. A few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life income. NSchnitzler 
sold his twenty acre grove here for $40,000—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s of- 
fered you and planted a grove. Result—he reaped a 
small tortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual 
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Association, 31 Sunset Way, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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SACKCLOTH AND SCARLET 


(Continued from page 47) 


Til look out 
wont.” 

“I don’t mind in the least, if you in- 
sist on that. But I’m not going to give 
myself away by taking him with me.” 

“You could lie about him, say that 
you'd adopted him—a French child?” 

Polly laughed again. 

“And who would fall for a story like 
that? I'd just be a joke—as you will, 
if you insist on doing what you say 
you'll do.” 

The barrier had grown as they talked. 
There were no points of contact, no com- 
mon sympathies. Polly, secure in her 
fancied immunity, and in her regained 
health, had revealed herself in her gar- 
ish colors. Joan was silent, shocked at 
the display of indifference. She felt 
sure that it was her duty to tell Polly 
of her lie to Georgia Curtis—but she 
couldn't. Some feeling within her, 
pride or pity, froze the words of con- 
fession before they were uttered. 

Instead she rose and turned toward 
the fireplace. 

“The baby is mine, then?” 
quietly. 

“Yes, if you want him,” said Polly. 

“Very well,” said Joan gently. “J shall 
adopt him.” 

When Polly went out of the room, 
Joan leaned with her elbows on the 
mantel, her head in her hands. She was 
stunned for a moment. She couldn’t be- 
lieve. It was too heartless. 

After a while Joan got up, went to 
the nursery and sank into a chair beside 
the bassinet where the child slept. At 
a sound he stirred and opened his eyes. 
She bent forward and touched him, ut- 
tering soft sounds that were familiar to 
him. He saw her and gurgled gently. 
He didn’t know that in that moment he 


for him myself if you 


she asked 


was pleading with her for his life’s hap- 
piness. It was just a gurgle, but to Joan 
it was the most eloquent sound she had 
ever heard. She bent forward, her tears 
falling, tears of pity, of compassion and 
joy in her new resolution. She would 
never dvsert him—never. He was hers. 
She would make him hers, her own 
child. 


Chapter Six 


OLLY made frequent visits to Paris, 
each one longer than the one pre- 
ceding, while Joan remained at Pleveneuf 
with the baby; and shortly after Christ- 
mas, Polly wrote, saying that as her own 
money was now reaching her regularly, 
she had taken a small apartment in Paris 
where she would spend the remainder of 
the winter. From the tone of the letter 
Joan assumed that she was happy again, 
and that she had made some new and 
amusing acquaintances. In a later letter 
she wrote that Joe Drake had come over 
from New York and that together they 
were “doing” the galleries and theaters. 
Joan had replied without a word of 
recrimination. There had been nothing 
to say, for the tears that Polly had shed 
at their last parting had come from 
springs very near the surface, and Joan 
knew, as she had never known before, 
Polly’s unworthiness. But she had no 
regrets for what she had done, and 
Polly’s defection only made her cling the 
more closely to the small creature com- 
mitted to her care. 

The baby had been christened by the 
curé in the little village church, and Joan 
had called him John—John Freeman, the 
name of her own father. The curé had 
been very kind. He was a man who had 
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once lived and suffered much. Madame 
Prudhomme had said nothing. She was 
a prudent woman. She had been well 
paid to keep her own counsel. Joan had 
expected that Polly would return to 
Pleveneuf for the christening, for she 

had written that she would do so. But 
the day came and went, and only a let- 
ter from Polly—a vague, unsatisfactory 
letter, giving excuses for her decision to 
remain in Paris. Joan wrote so happily, 
and the baby seemed so well! Was 
there any real reason why she should 
return? 

It was something more than the mere 
distance’ that had alienated Polly from 
Joan, the sense of a debt on Polly’s 
part that could never be paid—that Polly 
had no intention of paying. And now 
Joan had no wish to ask its payment. 
She had tried to write to Polly—telling 
her of her false confession. But her 
pen had balked at each attempt. The 
written words seemed such bludgeons. 
So she tore the letters to pieces. Some 
day, perhaps, she would tell; but not 
now. It seemed unnecessary. She was 
not unhappy. She had learned many 
things that Polly could never know. If 
Polly had come now with full knowl- 
edge of Joan’s confession and offered to 
bear the cross that Joan carried, Joan 
would not have accepted the sacrifice. 
But she had often prayed that Polly 
would learn the truth from some one and 
return to her and make the offer—that 
she might refuse it. But Polly did not 
return. 

Then one day in early summer came 
a letter from Polly: 


Joan Dearest: 

Joe and I are to be married to- 
morrow morning. It was a very hur- 
ried decision on my part, and so there 
wasn’t time to let you know. You'll 
understand, wont you? We're going 
away tomorrow night, and by the 
time this reaches you we'll be on our 
way to Switzerland. From there 
eastward—around the world, I think. 

Joe is such a darling. I’m really 
quite crazy about him. Joan dear— 
he must never know. You under- 
stand? I’m so happy after all my 
troubles, that I’m sure you'll never 
give me away. You know, you 
promised. 

Oh, Joan, I know you'll never for- 
give me for the way I’ve treated the 
baby. But I can’t help it. If you 
get tired of the responsibility, let 
Madame have him. I will pay what- 
ever is required. But I must be happy 
again. I must. And now I’ve got my 
chance. You wont begrudge it to me, 
will you? I was never worthy of you 
—never. And after all, you’re well rid 
of me now. But I do love you—for 
all that you are—all that I’m not. 
Forgive me, Joan, for my moment of 
happiness. Forgive me. 

Potty. 


"T HERE was no further proof needed 
of Polly’s lack of moral sense. She 


had not dared to let Joan know of her en- | 
gagement to Joe “rake. Hence this let- | 


ter, which would reach Pleveneuf so late 
ti. ° there was no time for a telegram 
- vin Joan, which might mar the success 
of Polly’s plans. Joan understood. She 
was discarded, she and the baby, con- 
demned now, as she realized with a sud- 
den shock, ‘to acquiescence in Poily’s 
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marriage—to silence, also, as to her own 
act of sacrifice and renunciation. 

The passing months brought postcards 
from Polly, from Egypt, from India, 
from China and Japan; and an occasional 
letter gave brief glimpses of a Polly 
somewhat hardened by new contacts. 
But at last even the postcards ceased 
coming. Joan did not care. They 
meant nothing of interest or affection 
either for her or for the child. A chap- 
ter of Joan’s life had closed. A new 
one had begun. She watched the baby 
grow, lisping the word “Maman” which 
she had taught him. They were together 
constantly, and the love that had begun 
by the side of the bassinet had grown 
as the boy had grown, with a beauty 
that was its own reward. 

But he did not gain in weight, and the 
next winter took a bad cold that gave 
Joan great anxiety. He had, it seemed, 
some bronchial weakness, but she nursed 
him carefully through the spring months, 
and in the summer he was quite strong 
again. He toddled about after her, jab- 
bering in French to everyone who came 
to the cottage, a cheerful little soul with 
a mischievous finger into everything. But 
she loved him the more for his pranks 
and romped with him on the beach for 
hours together. She thought little of the 
future, preferring to let it stretch like 
the summer sea, limitless before her. 
With this little companion of her isola- 
tion, the present was good enough, and 
she was content. 


[* was not altogether by her own voli- 
tion that she had withdrawn from 
the world. She had been the victim of 
another’s folly, the victim of her own 
pride, the victim, too, of her love for 
the boy, who had become more impor- 
tant to her than any other consideration. 
The world, too, her own small world in 
New York, had withdrawn itself from 
Joan. The few letters from her nearest 
relatives in New York, cousins with vio- 
lated traditions, were not such as to in- 
spire a wish to return to her own city, 
where the story of her downfall had 
been a nine days’ wonder before she had 
been forgotten. She had been very 
slightly amused by these letters, because 
the irony of the situation, more than 
their contents, had appealed to her sense 
of humor. She had not replied. What 
was the use? 

Joan ceased to think with bitterness 
of her sister’s heartlessness as _ the 
months multiplied. So far as Joan was 


me! now concerned, Polly might never have 


existed. Joan had eliminated her from 
her thoughts. But the world was not 
so easily eliminated. In Paris, where she 
went to consult a famous throat-specialist 
about Jack, who had developed a recur- 
rence of his bronchial weakness, she had 
seen Americans she knew. She was 
quite sure that all of these people were 
familiar with her story, for their effu- 
sive greetings masked mental reserva- 
tions. But she had already hardened her 


spirit to these encounters, and was sur- 
prised at her own indifference to public 
opinion. 

One old friend she met, a friend of 
her girlhood who was to repay to Joan 
a part of the debt that society owed, 
|| in a real affection which read deep into 
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Joan’s heart and accepted her on the 
old basis, without question, without 
reservation, as a mere child of Destiny 
whom Life has misused. This was Bea- 
trice de Selignac, whom Joan had once 
known in New York as “Bee” Gurney. 
Her husband, a member of an old 
French family, had been killed in the 
first year of the war. Madame de 
Selignac, who now made her home in 
Washington, had returned to Paris to 
attend to some business matters in con- 
nection with her husband’s estate. 

The specialist whom Joan had con- 
sulted about Jack had advised her that 
it would be necessary for the boy’s 
health to leave Brittany—where the 
climate, especially during the winter 
months, was too rigorous for his deli- 
cate constitution. What the boy needed, 
he added, was fresh air and sunshine, and 
suggested the south of France as a winter 
residence. 

But Joan was appalled at the prospect 
of breaking up the little home that she 
had made and going out again into the 
world. It placed her suddenly face to 
face with the problem of Jack’s future 
and her own. She had known that they 
could not always stay in Pleveneuf, but 
she had put the thought away from her 
as a part of her difficulties, to be solved 
at some indefinite future time. She did 
not wish to leave Pleveneuf, for there 
she had found sanctuary. 

It was Beatrice de Selignac whe solved 
her problem for her. 

“Come with me to Washington, Joan. 
It’s the refuge of everyone who doesn’t 
know where else in the world to go. It 
wouldn’t be like New York. It’s full 
of new people—people you never heard 
of, and who never heard of you. You 
can lose yourself as effectually in Wash- 
ington as you could in the desert of 
Sahara. You can become a cave-dweller, 
seeing no one. It’s inland, and I’m sure 
the climate will be just the thing for 
Jack. You can’t live in Pleveneuf. 
You've got to think of Jack’s education. 
Why not make the break now? It would 
be fine to have you. Do, ask your doc- 
tor.” 

It was at least a solution of Joan’s 
problem—and the doctor’s assent to the 
plan advanced the moment of decision. 


Chapter Seven 
OAN had lived in Washington for 
three years—a cave-dweller, as Ma- 
dame de Selignac called her. 

Under the name of Mrs. Freeman, she 
had rented a house in a quiet neighbor- 
hood, and with her own furniture and 
books brought from the storage-house in 
New York, she was both comfortable 
and happy. Jack had improved in health, 
and there was no reason to regret her 
decision. Beatrice de Selignac lived 
near, and filled every need of Joan’s for 
companionship. 

But it was not long before Joan’s his- 
tory was known. It was too much to 
demand that people should not be 
curious about a pretty woman of twenty- 
nine who lived alone with a child and 
sought no acquaintances. Some one who 
had met her abroad remembered her 
story and promptly repeated it. There 
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were some things, even in the age of 
license in which she lived, that a woman 
might not do. She might gamble or 
drink; she might even place herself in 
compromising situations if she could 
provide a casual explanation which would 
salve the conscience of society; but she 
might not flaunt her sin openly. The 
line had to be drawn somewhere. So- 
ciety drew it at Joan. But Joan also 
drew it at society. She asked nothing 
of people, but to be left in peace. 

There were in Washington, too, people 
she had known elsewhere, among them 
Mrs. Augustus Bain; but Joan did not 
encourage the friendship which that es- 
timable lady and her estimable daughters 
seemed willing, in charity, to renew. 

More than anything else she liked to 
drive out into the country with the child, 
for a frolic and a breath of country air. 
Little Jack was handsome, strong, self- 
reliant and unswerving in his loyalty and 
affection for Joan. And Joan adored 
him; for to her he was worth all that 
she had suffered. But Jack was already 
six years of age, and soon he would be 
thinking for himself. She hoped to 
postpone as long as possible the inevi- 
table moment when he would ask her 
unanswerable questions, but she realized 
with a pang of sorrow that it could not 


be long before he should be sent away | 


from her to some distant boarding- 
school where his history would be un- 
known. Meanwhile she kept him away 
from children who might make him too 
precocious, attending to the preliminaries 
of his education herself, guarding his 
thoughts more jealously than if he had 
been more happily born. 


"T opay Joan had chosen a nook off 
the road in Rock Creek Park and had 
come out in her own coupé for a picnic. 
Lunch finished, Jack wandered off bare- 


footed to wade in the shallow waters of | 


the creek while Joan sat with a book in 
her lap, gazing idly into space and lis- 
tening contentedly to the prattle of the 
boy as he explored along the shores for 
small living things, most curious and 
wonderful. Time had healed her old 
wound, which gave forth only occasional 
twinges to remind her that it had once 
been painful. She had been reborn, it 
seemed, to a new life; and little of the 
old Joan was left except a capacity for 
cheerfulness that had survived all dis- 
aster. 

But there was a blight upon her faith 


in the enduring quality of human friend- | 
ships, a blight especially upon her faith | 


in the honor and gallantry of the men 
of her. own age and generation. It 
seemed to her that all men now looked 
at her strangely, with a casual air of 
omnjscience, in itself an insult. Imagi- 
nation perhaps! But she avoided them, 
hated them collectively for the sin of 
the one man who had brought the knowl- 
edge of evil so terribly near to her. It 
was that one man, a vague figure, like 
an evil shape in an ugly dream, who 
still typified to her all that was abomi- 
nable in all the men of the world. He 
was Tim Westbury, a young man of an 
honoravle name in New York, who had 
onc. cared for her and (thank God) 
thrown her over. He was Fred Sackett, 
a- friend of her gay youth in New York, 
who, in the absence of his wife in Flor- 
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|and tried to make love to Joan. 


| ments. 
| Then she rose and peered through the 


ida, had come to Washington one winter 
There 
vague 


were others—unspeakable. The 


figure was all of them. 
It was curious that she should think | 


of this man again on a day that was so | 


full of gentle airs and pleasant sun-| 
shine. For she was really happy now, 
with Jack—not Polly’s son but her very 
own, because she had bought him at the 
highest price any woman could pay. She 
loved his childish -oice as he came, 
bringing to her, in his small muddy| 
hands, bugs and tadpoles in tribute of 
his affection. 

He had not returned for some mo- 
She straightened and called. 


| 





bushes. He was not in sight. 
“Jack,” she called, not yet really 
alarmed. 


But there was no reply, and she ran 
down along the bank of the creek, calling 
again. Then she Leard his childish cry, | 


and in terror saw him. 
HE had slipped from the rocks into 
deep water, where he struggled 
feebly. 
leaped into the shallows, splashing to- 
ward him. But he was at a distance, 
his white blouse already submerged. 
She shrieked again in her terror as she 
|ran. The rocks in the bed of the stream 
seemed bent on balking her. 
and fell, struggling up again, half blind 
with terror. The white blouse—was 
farther downstream. 

Then a shout from somewhere in re- 
sponse to her own, and a shadow leaped 
across the sandy shoal that she was try- 
ing to reach, as a horse and rider landed 
at the very edge of the pool, churning 
water and sand into a welter of foam. 
She stumbled forward again, but the 
horse had turned, clambered up the 
shoals—and its rider held a limp and 
dripping figure in his arms. 

By the time that Joan had reached the 
little beach, the horseman had 
mounted, laying his burden on a strip 
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She gave a cry for help and | 


She tripped | 


dis- 


of warm white sand where he vigorously | 


moved the small arms to and fro. 
“Is he your boy?” 
“Yes, yes,” she gasped in apprehension. 


“Is he—” She couldn’t finish the ques- 
tion. 
“No. He’s all right. There!” he said 


triumphantly as a choking sound re- 
| warded his efforts. “He’s coming around 
now. It was mighty lucky I heard your 
cry, though. He'll be all right the 


minute we get some of this water out | ~ 


of him.” 

Joan knelt, helping as he directed. 
/The man who had come so wonderfully 
|to help her was young, scarcely twenty- 
five, but he had an air of being accus- 
tomed to doing useful things. 


“He’s better, isn’t he? Oh, I dont 
|know how to thank you,” she gasped 
| again. 


The young man laughed pleasantly. - 
“Oh, it’s nothing. Glad I happened 
along. 
|He’s gone on ahead. But he ought to 
be back any rainute, looking for me.” 

| As Joan bent over the boy, her com- 
panion straightened, listening, then gave 
'a shrill whistle. 

“There he is now,’ 


* he said. 


asked the rescuer. | 


| 
| 


I was just riding after my boss. | 


| 
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As Jcan glanced around, there was a 
crash of breaking branches, and another 
horseman landed on the beach, throw- 
ing himself out of the saddle and bending 
over eagerly. And then, as the younger 
man explained: 

“Too bad!” he exclaimed in a deep, 
solicitous voice. “How is he coming 
along?” 

“IT think he’s all right,” said Joan, 
aware that the rescuer was giving pre- 
cedence to the older man. 

“Maybe there’s water in him still, 
ma’am. Just let me—” 

And taking the boy from Joan’s arms, 
he laid him face down on the sand, 
manipulating gently, to the end that after 
retching painfully a few times, Jack sat 
up, blinking to keep back his tears, but 
quite out of danger. 

“Well, how are you now, 
asked the older man. 

“Nice horse,” said Jack irrelevantly. 

The younger man laughed. 

“Do you like her?” said the man with 
the deep voice. “Bring her here, Bob.” 

Rising, with the boy in his arms, he 
turned toward the mare. 

“Pat her,” he said. 
you.” 

Timid fingers touched the soft muzzle 
while Joan got up, now smiling happily 
at Jack’s recovery and aware of the 
cleverness with which the older man had 
diverted the child’s attention. 

She noticed now, for the first time, 
that he was tall, with brown hair, 
slightly gray at the temples, that he wore 
a soft hat with a wide brim, and that 
eyes of a clear blue peered eagerly at 
the small figure in his arms. He wore 
riding breeches, tan puttees and a gray 
sack coat. 

“Nice horse,” repeated Jack. 

The smile under the shadow of the 
hat-brim broadened. 

“You weren't scared a bit, were you? 
Not a bit. That’s fine. But we'll sure 
have to be getting you back home and 
into some dry clothes.” 

He glanced at Joan, who stood wonder- 
ing at her submission as this masterful 
stranger took charge of Jack’s des- 
tinies. 

“Is that your car out by the road?” 
asked the one called Bob. 

She nodded. 

“Oh! That’s good,” 


little chap?” 


“She wont hurt 


said the tall man. 


“Tl just carry him out there for you. | 
A warm bath | 


Closed car, too. Fine! 
and a nap, ma’am, and he'll be just as 
well as ever.” 


HE climbed the bank with Jack in his 

arms, the young man _ following 
with Joan, and in a moment Jack was in 
the car. But there was no lap-robe, and 
so the tall man took off his. gray coat 
and wrapped the boy snugly in it while 
Joan gathered up her things. 

“IT don’t know how to thank you 
both for what you’ve done,” she said. 
“Are you sure you wont need your coat?” 

“T wont, ma’am,” he replied. “I was 
just about getting ready to tie it to my 
saddle.” 

“Wont you let me know who it is I'm 
to thank?” 

“Bob Hastings,” 


on the back. 








he said heartily, as he | 
clapped the man he named vigorously | 
“Bob spends most of his | 
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life being useful to me, but you see he 
| has a little time left for other people.” 
“I’m so thankful, Mr. Hastings,” 
Joan genuinely. 

“You’d better thank the mare,” said 
Hastings modestly. “She belongs to Mr. 
Edwards.” 

“I'm very grateful—to you both.” 

“You needn’t thank me, ma’am. I’m 
always just too late with everything. 
But if you'll just let me know where you 
live, I'll stop by tomorrow to find out 
how the boy is, aad get the coat.” 

“My name is Mrs. Freeman,” 


said 


she 


| | said, giving her address as he helped her 


into the car. 

“Thanks. Glad to have met you, 
;ma’am.” And then to Jack: “Now, 
don’t you go hunting tadpoles in deep 
| water any more, until you learn how to 
swim. Good-by, boy.” 

“Goo’-by, man,” said Jack. 

The last glimpse Joan had of their 
new friends after she backed the car out 
|of the shrubbery into the road, showed 
| Mr. Edwards deftly finishing the mak- 
ing of a cigarette. But he swept off 
|his hat as she passed him, and gave her 
the white flash of his teeth as he smiled 
| She drove rapidly homeward, but she 
|couldn’t help thinking of the many de- 
tails of the encounter. There was some- 
thing rather more than admirable in the 
| way the young horseman had plunged 
| frome the bank of the stream to the 
| rescue—something rather interesting, too, 
|in the assurance of the tall Mr. Edwards, 
| who bewailed his misfortune in being too 
| late to render them service. Now that 
the incident was over, Joan wondered 
why she had not resented his masterful 
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air. She realized that though he had 
been brisk and rather sure of himself, 
there had been a natural chivalry un- 
derlying his ruggedness, a _ gentleness 
marked in the deep notes of his voice 
and the deference of his manner. She 
had to admit that jack hadn’t been in 
the least alarmed at his masterfulness. 
She had always noticed that there was 
never anything very wrong with large 
men who were gentle with children. 
Indeed, a deep impression had been 


made on the mind of the boy, who 
talked all the way home about the 
nice men and the wonderful horses 


There was a catch at Joan’s throat as 
she thought of what might have hap- 
pened without the timely leap of that 
wonderful horse and confident rider. 
Jack was none the worse for his ex- 
perience, for the weather was warm, and 
after a good rub-down, he was as 
lively as a cricket. As Joan picked up 
the gray coat that she had borrowed, 
some letters slipped from the inside 
pocket to the floor, and the mystery of 
the tall man’s identity was solved at 
once, for the envelopes were all addressed 
to the Honorable Charles S. Edwards, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 
With a pardonable curiosity, Joan ex- 
amined the postmarks on the envelopes. 
One from Denver, cne from Trinidad, 
Colorado. The tall man, it seemed, was 
a member of Congress. She gathered 
the letters together and put them in the 
drawer of her desk, sending the coat at 
once to a tailor to be pressed. 
The next installment of Mr. Gibbs’ 
memorable novel includes ep'sodes 
of special interest. Be sure to read 
it in our forthcoming March issue. 
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shuffling feet of their pusher mingled 
with the sound of her voice. 

“He was vera. vera rich, and I met him 
when I was just a little girl, signor. He 
heard me play—he was enraptured—he 
told me that I had the future. And later 
when I was just fourteen, he came back 
to Florence to search for me. It was 
then, signor, that he made his most noble 
offer. He would pay for my lessons—my 
father was poor, you see. Ah, signor. 
what was I to think then, but that the 
fairy godmother herself had come to me, 
had touched me with her most golden 
wand? I was to be given my dream— 
free, free, free. He was so vera old, how 
could I think—” 

“How old?” 
harshly. 

She gave a little shrug. “So old one 
does not even wonder—perhaps thirty- 
eight—perhaps forty. That was of course 
then—when I was fourteen. Most natu- 
rally he treated me as if I were the child 
—the vera gifted child, signor; it was 
always, always, that way when he came 
to Milano, to Paris—” 

“He was an American, this fellow?” 
Anthony turned to her sharply. 

“a, 

For a minute he hesitated. “Did he 
live in Italy all the time?” he asked at 
last. 





interrupted Anthony 


“Na, na, na! He came from Newa 
York—why, signor, what is it?” she cried 
in a frightened voice. “You look glad— 
as if I had told you some news so good 
that it terrified you. What is the matter, 
signor?” 

“Nothing,” whispered Anthony. “Noth- 
ing,” he repeated almost impatiently. “Go 
on, please, signorina. You came to New 
York?” 

“Yes,” she answered solemnly, “I came. 
And then—oh, signor, imagine to your- 
self what it was like—” 

“You mean—” said Anthony slowly, 
and the intensity of his feeling made his 
voice hard. 

“Yes, yes, yes.” she cried wildly. “It 
was not free—my dream. I was in his 
power—most completely.” 

He turned on her with whitened lips. 
“You mean—” he cried. 

“Na, ma, na, na, na!” Again was the 
repeated negative alive with shuddering 
horror. “It is what I escaped, signor. It 
is what Fernando saved me from, signor. 
Ah, there I have told you now—my story 


—my tawdry little story.” 
HE kept silent for a moment. Then 
gently he added: “Not quite all. 
How was it that Fernando saved you?” 
Her face lighted up. “Ah, signor— 
that is the miracle, the wonderful mira- 
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cle. I had been to see so many cabarets, 
so many restaurants—after I found that 


I must give up my dream, all I wanted WY 

, MZ 
was work. But there wasn’t any work, | ot Ee 
; hae \ ae, Fs% 
signor—since the war, all the musicians os 


from Europe had come to Newa York. I} 
was starved— for two days I had eaten not | § 
one little morsel. Ah, I don’t know w' 

I should have done at last—all the way 
down Thompson Street that night I) 
prayed so hard—I can see now the little | 
bonfires that the children had lighted—I | 
looked at them, signor, as I prayed for | 
the courage to—die—rather than—” Her 
words were lost in hysterical sobs. 


a2 
oS 


For the first time Anthony touched 
her. It was as if she were a child that 
he covered her shabbily gloved hand with 
his own, and it was as if she were a child 
that she clung to it. “Don’t, cara mia, 
don’t,” he whispered soothingly. ‘“Re- 
member, Fernando did come.” 

“Ah, yes, was it not wonderful, signor? 
As if in answer to my prayers there I 


guarantee protects 
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hard for the young man to realize that | 
this was the same girl of a moment be- 
fore. 

“Ah, signor, bravo!” And she took 
away her hand to clap very softly. 
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“Sh, signor! You must not speak so— 
I must not let you. After all, he does | 
not mean them—his tempers; and some- | 
times he is so kind, so full of merriment | 
—and each time then I think he will | 
never scold again. Ah, well!” And her 
voice fell in a little sigh. 

“Beast! And that makes every tem- 
per so much harder to bear. Don't I 
know—haven’t I watched? Oh, he’s got | 
the system down pat. He knows you're 


in his power; he understands just how Thebalanceineasy monthly payments. The famous 
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wine) of snappy, fiery bril- | 


we been able tooffer more | 


don’t care what he’s saved you from— 
u've got to leave him.” 

| “Na, na, na, signor!” Her voice had 
|the same frightened tones of the nega- 
'tions he had heard her uttering to the 
violinist. “It is what Giovanni is always 
| begging me to do—he and his wife; they 
|are my only friends. They want me to 
help them in getting him discharged from 
the hotel.” 

He turned on her with widened eyes. 
“So, that was what the violinist was al- 
ways begging you to do? And you wont? 
Ah, cara mia, why not? Believe me, you 
owe the fellow nothing.” 

“I owe him everything—everything. 
And each time I think of injuring him, 
I remember that night coming through 
Thompson Street—of the children’s bon- 
fires—of my praying so hard—ah, signor, 
I could never hurt Fernando.” 

“But my poor dear child, I can’t bear 
to leave you here—with him.” 

“Leave me?” She turned to him with 
a swift, startled look. “Ah, signor, but 
you do not go—soon?” 

He met her eyes. It seemed to him 
that he had never looked anywhere else— 
that he never would look anywhere else. 
And that night as he read the long letter 
|from Peggy Wentworth he had just re- 
ceived, Anthony faced the thing which 
had happened to him. For Peggy, riding 
and shooting on her aunt’s estate in Vir- 
ginia, seemed as far away from him as a 
person in a story, and through every line 
of hers that he read, he felt himself 
shaken by the nearness of another girl. 

Again and again he went over his let- 
ter like a lesson he must relearn. All in 
|vain. He was thrilling with the one re- 
membered look in Emilia del Nero’s eyes. 
| At last he sank into a chair and buried 
/his face in the arms he threw out upon 
| the desk. 

“Emilia, Emilia!” he cried with that 
terrible cry which is only a_ whisper. 
“What have you done to me? Don’t you 
see—I can’t—oh, cara mia!” 


| 


he 


HE next afternoon and the next eve- 
ning the lounge in the center of the 
|solarium was without its usual occupant. 
| Anthony was trying to pull himself to- 
| gether—that was what he called the proc- 
less of pulling himself away. He went 
| down to the populous section. He tried 
Japanese ping-pong and shooting at a 
mark. He went down to see the net-haul. 
And all the time he saw nothing but 
| Emilia. 

That day he wrote to Nicholls asking 
|him whether he could not come down 
|over the week-end. It seemed to him 
‘that if he could just see this friend, the 
sense of real values would come back to 
{him. With feverish impatience he longed 
to hear the New York bachelor say: “Um 
—rather charming, you know. I should 
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Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and smal! 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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She leads an active 


life 


Health is hers, and the spirit and charm 
that go with it. Her skin is smooth 
and colorful, her eyes sparkle. She 
does not tire easily. In the evening, as 


in the morning, she is radiant. She 
makes sure that her blood is pure and 





say, though, that the profile is Burne- | 
| Jones rather than native Italian. That | 
| sugary somberness belongs to the Eng- 
| lish -Pre-Raphaelites.” 

The next day he strode rapidly through 
the solarium just as the orchestra was 
giving the first of its afternoon numbers. 
He allowed himself only one glimpsé of 
the black-gowned figure, of the white 
face bent to its notes. Certainly it was 
not enough to inform him of the hurt in 








her eyes as he passed by without a sign. | 
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Yet that evening as he sat in the writing- 
room adjoining the solarium, where the 
orchestra was now tuning up, the sense 
of that hurt—half-smiting, half-thrilling— 
haunted him every minute as he tried to 
compose a letter to Peggy Wentworth. 

“Damn it—as if she didn’t have 
enough, without you,” his heart cried 
above the cry of the ’cello part in “Pa- 
gliacci’” which they had just begun. 
“You've got to tell her why.” 


H's words explain why the next eve- 
ning Anthony and Emilia stood to- 
gether on one of the piers on the part of 
the boardwalk near the Ventnor bound- 
ary. It was now half-past four, and the 
sun had struck from each one of the win- 
dows in the great central hotels below, a 
spark of fire. Thus, inlaid with fine chips 
of gold like the Byzantine mosaics, the 
great pleasure-resort tapered down to the 
longest of the piers. And around the 
scene curved that most perfect moment 
of the ocean when each white wave comes 
from the blue shot with pale, fiery 
amethyst. 

“Ah, how beautiful!” cried Emilia, eyes 
widening, breath coming and _ going. 
“And look, signor, at the gull there—see, 
he has dropped his clam to break it— 
oh, the dear, wise one!” 

Anthony said nothing, but her happi- 
ness went through him like a knife. How 
could he explain now? And so for min- 
utes they stood in silence, a silence that 
was pierced for him again and again by 
the memory of how she had looked this 
afternoon as he came up to speak to her 
after his two days of absence. With 
what touching dignity she had said there 
under the eye of Fernando: “You do not 
need explain, signor. Believe me, I un- 
derstand.. It was my story, was it not, 
signor? It shocked. you—yes, yes, I 
know—you could not quite bear to see 
me after that.” 

It was she who now broke the literal 
silence. “Do you know, signor,” said she 
softly, suddenly, “what is my favorite 
dream ?” 

He shook his head. 

“It is of dancing by myself—always 
by myself—on a ‘beach where there is 
nothing—nothing but the waves and the 
birds. The waves are of violet—and 
every now and then one of them comes 
up quick over my bare foot—ah, but you 
are thinking I am foolish.” 

“No, no, I understand,” said gravely 
the young man who had never liked Na- 
ture without its contributions. Then— 
he couldn’t help it—‘Ah, Emilia,” he 
cried, bending his face down until it al- 
most touched hers, “always by yourself?” 

She looked up at him wildly. “Yes, 
yes, yes—ah, they hurt too much—peo- 
ple hurt, signor.’ 

Suddenly Anthony’s face set. “Emilia,” 
said he, and as he spoke, the chips of 
gold which the sun had made af the win- 
dows became flakes of rose, “E want to 
tell you now—my story.” 

“Ah, signor, you too have a story?” She 
looked up at him with a sad little smile. 

“Yes,” he answered grimly, “and mine 
is the tawdriest of the tawdry. Listen, 
Emilia: to you who have been brought 
up in a country where there are princes, 
it may sound incredible that this could 


have happened in a country where there | 
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| that was with her: 


are none. 


along with them. And my father, Emilia, 
was one of those peers.” 

“Of a certainty,” breathed Emilia, and 
even now it thrilled him that there 


should be pride for him in that quick 


side glance. 

“Well,” 
“it’s not 
My father, you see, lost his peerage. 

“Lost it? Why, what do you mean, 
signor?” 

“T mean,” said Anthony, “I mean that 
he married—I mean that my mother— 
was—an English girl—of the lower 
classes. She was—a barmaid—when my 
father met her.” 


he said with a bitter laugh, 
of such a certainty after all. 


” 


F \mmnang that profound silence which 
comes after an effort such as it cost 
Anthony to put into words what he never 
had put into words before in all his life, 
her first cry came to startle him. “Ah, 
la poverina!” breathed Emilia. ‘What it 
must have meant to her!” 

“To—her?” He wheeled about to her. 

“Yes, yes—ah, what she must have 
gone through—to know always that she 
had taken something from the man she 
loved! What did she do?” 

“Do?” He turned on her with a strange 
fury. “She studied—every minute— 
piano, French, Italian—” 

“I see, I see. Oh, la poverina! And 
did—after all—did she keep him, signor?” 

“She did not,” he answered harshly. 


Yet in America we have peers | 
—just as real as though the titles went 
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“He left her—five years before she died.” | 


He had been jiooking out toward the sun- 
set clouds against which a single gull 
dropped, like a leaf of paper toward the 
ocean. Now he turned to her. “Oh, 
Emilia, 
understand—how I hate it all—-Florence 
—where I lived in exile so long? Why, 
the first time I saw the back of your 
head, I just ached—it brought back to me 
so those old days—the shabby bridges 
and the dirty little yellow river and the 
damned old Perseus holding out the head 
of Medusa. I could see my mother sit- 
ting in the big bare drawing-room of our 
pension—going over her next 
Italian lesson. Dio, how I hate 
Florence, my childhood, culture!” 

She gave a tender little exclamation. 
“Ah, signor—and all that time you knew 
no one, poor boy!” 


His face darkened against the sunset | 


clouds where the gull still showed white. 
“Know anybody—that was the trouble! 
We were always ducking down some dirty 
little side-street because my father 


” he cried beseechingly, “don’t you | 
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more a week, The Landon Picture 
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original drawing easy to learn. Send 

6c in stamps for full information and 

chart to test your ability. Also state age. 


thought he saw some one he used to know. | 


Sometimes, of course, we did meet. I 
got to watch for a look in his face—I 





always knew when he was being snubbed. | 


Then, like all kinds—oh well, 
the use of going back? I 

though, it’s all made me terribly bitter. 
But it is enough, isn’t it? Why, when 
I was only four years old, I remember 
some American woman asking my Italian 
nurse what my name was. As soon as 
she heard, she whispered to the woman 
‘Oh, that Holden!’ 
That Holden—God, I’ve been hearing it 


what’s 


| ever since!” 


He was too absorbed in the old bit- 
terness to notice the way 
changed as he spoke these last words. | 


her face 


suppose, , 
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The Sunshine Smile 


Smiles keep the face young. 
\nd the young face with a real 
smile is always welcome 

Wholesome outdoor boys and 
girls, men and women, are made 
in Summer Camps, which have 
become important adjuncts of 
our educational system. 

If Bill, is clumsy or clever, if 
\nne is dull or bright, just send 
them to a good camp and let them 

ything from swimming 
to praying; from canoeing to 
yacht-building. They will learn 
to spend life in a wholesome, 
constructive manner and they 
will become popular leaders 
wherever Fate may plump them 
down. 

There are good camps and bad. 
lhe former are a blessing, the latter a 
curse. We will advise you without 
charge. 

You should read that very inform- 
ing book, ‘‘Summer Camps—Boys and 
Girls"; price $1.25 postage prepaid 
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/ did not reach through the blackness of 
| his mood. 


| beach. 


| think—ah, 
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| I understand what makes you want to get 


| was nineteen, my mother died. 


Even the gasp in her own next words | 


unno- 
she gripped the rail 
“That is—your name?” 
course.” He gave a 
short little laugh. “Anthony—that Hol- 
den. Funny, isn’t it? You know, when 
I was a kid, I really did think that was 
part of my name. At first—before I got 
to understand—I was even sort of stuck 
up about it.” 

Her face, that had been so white and | 
dazed, quickened with swift compassion. 
“Now that,” said she softly, “is the vera | 
saddest thing you have told me, signor. | 
I can see you long ago in your big sailor | 
hat with your bare legs—all pink and 
brown like one of those bisque dolls— 
and with your eyes so proud—even as 
they are now, signor—under your curls, 
proud because you didn’t understand—ah, 
is it not the saddest thing about chil- 
dren, the funna, tragic things which give 
them pride—” She broke off with a lit- | 
tle sigh and turned from him to the silent 
Then to herself rather than to | 
him she whispered suddenly: “And to 
well, Life, she is the vera 


“Holden,” repeated Emilia and, 
ticed by Anthony, 
in front of her. 

“Why, yes, of 





VEN now he found nothing strange 

in word or tone. Yet a few seconds 
afterward he was brought back to her 
sharply. 

“You are shivering!” cried Anthony 
remorsefully. ‘What a brute I am—to 
keep you standing here in the cold, listen- 
ing to all this. Come, let us go back to 
the hotel.” 

“Na, na, na,” 
hear—more. It 
cold, signor.” 

He looked at the shabby coat achingly. 
He thought achingly of another coat— 
that soft, luxurious, expensive moleskin 
in the boardwalk shop-window at which 
he had caught her looking the other day. 
If he could only give it to her—that and 
the gold and blue brocade dress, too! 
Yet he couldn’t give her—anything. That 
was what he was trying to tell her now. 

She watched the wretchedness in his 
eyes deepening and widening, and for just 


cried Emilia. “I want to 
is nothing—I am not 





one instant she touched the hand grip- | 
ping the rail, with her own small one. 

“Please, signor,” she breathed, “do not 
| look so—do not feel so. All this is noth- 
ing you yourself have done. You have 
let yourself become morbid.” 

He caught the hand with which she 
had touched him, in both of his own. 
“No, no,” he cried fiercely. “I wasn’t 
| thinking of that—oh, Emilia, don’t you 
see, don’t you see? Im telling you all 
this to show you—where I stand.” 

“Where you stand?” she repeated, and 
her eyes never left off watching his. 

“Yes, yes. It’s this way—well, just 
now you were talking about people hurt- 
ing too much. Don't you think I un- 
derstand—haven’t they hurt me too? And 


away from them—that’s anybody’s first 
big wish. It’s what made my father and 
mother bury themselves in Florence—to 
get away from people. And it’s what 
made it hard for me—to come back to 
America. Yet I did come back. When I 
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The Opinion of 
1,000 Others 


To find out what influences ambitious men 
and women: to enroll with the American 
School, an advertising agency sent out a 
questionnaire to one thousand names, taken 
at random from ourstudent rolls. The answers 
to three of these questions show very clearly 
how our School is regarded by our students, 
both before and after enrolling, 
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The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. ¥. Electrical Schoo! is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
trical industry. The equipment of this achool is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute, Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


° seen West 17th St. New York City 








TE LECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 


BLISS seed Course. Complete in on 
ELECTRICAL Fronstrucion. installation, testing: 
1 26th 923. 

SCHOOL nom Suinces moe +» Washington, D. c. 











ENGINEERING: DRAFTING 
CHi CAGO CMITECTURE, ETC. 
Day anes vening Classes 
Unusual “opportunities in Chicago to 
earn while Pe ning: 
Send for ‘Bur Book 


(COLLEGE CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE | 
ROCHESTER ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and od MECHANICS | INsiTTE 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Courses in IN era. ARTS, HOME ECONOMICS, 


DA Modern Dormitory for Wom 
Write Dept. B. Sor catalog and book of vie a 


. . . 
Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil,"Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engineer 
in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance examinations. High 
School Diploma not required. Compact courses made up of 

miy Expenses low For cat Be adheees 

500 Park Avenue, Angola, Ind 


WANTED MEN AND WOMEN TO 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Photographers and Photo- Engravers earn $200 to 
$500 per month. The field is uncrowded. arn 
these profitable and fascinating professions. Taught 
by largest and best college of its kind in the world. 
Established over 30 years. Demand for our eee 
uates far exceeds supply. Good positions secur 
Tuition and living expenses low. 
Get this FREE Book ! Write today for free 

beautifully illustrated 
} me describing wonderful opportunities in this field. 

inois College of 


, Dept. 624, Effingham, Il. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
AS PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO si25 A WEEK 
Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
() instruction. Moderne quipment. 
Ask for Catalog No. 32. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 
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Be An Electrical Expert 


Come to Chicago— the Electrical Center of the World. Come 
to Coyne — learn electricity in 31-2 months. $200,000 worth 
of electrical apparatus. Complete training on everything from 
door bells to power plants. Radio course Free. Fit yourself to 


earn $260 to $600 a month. Get started now. 
detaile of special offer 


Write for Free Book 324 S77%8,01 see 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Dept. 12-02, Chicago, Hl. 
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| when I made up my mind to do it. I came 
over here for the first time in my life— 
|l went through Harvard. Do you think 
it was easy, Emilia—when the minute I 
met anybody, I could see great big inky 
headlines jump into his head: ‘Clement 
Holden, Son of New York Multimillion- 
aire, Renounces Wealth and Position for 
Pretty English Barmaid!’ ” 

“Hush, signor, hush! You frighten me. 
Indeed, indeed, you are morbid.” He felt 
the hand inside his own press his fingers 
with almost hysterical strength before she 
added slowly: “After all, it seems to 
me you have much to be—did not your 
father renounce—ah yes, you have reason 
for pride, signor!”’ 

He stared down at her wonderingly. 
Too long had one acute significance 
blunted every other significance for him 
to understand. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “I have some- 
thing to be proud of—myself. Me! 
That’s what I’ve been trying to put over, 
Emilia. I came back to the people that 
hurt because I wanted to conquer them. 
Before I’m through, I’m going to prove 
to them that I’m this Holden—not that.” 


1} AS the eyes which she had called proud 
flashed with the one lifelong purpose, 
how could anyone have dreamed that they 
looked over her head into a mere king- 
dom of Hudson River house-parties? 
Certainly not the girl who looked up into 
them now. 

“Ah,” she breathed happily, 
derful you are!” 

She didn’t understand—even yet she 
didn’t understand! Anthony stared down 
at her, and everything in his face was 
for telling her that she must be passed 
on the way to his kingdom, that in order 
to be this Holden, one must make 
marriage outside one’s class. 

The dumb wretchedness in his eyes 
was now unmistakable. Slowly, with a 
growing fear in her own eyes, Emilia saw 
that this was for her, not for the old bit- 
ter heritage. 

“What are you telling me, signor?” she 
murmured at last. “You mean—there is 
some one else?” 

He caught her hand and held it tightly 
against his heart. “No, no,” he cried 
hoarsely, “there never has been anyone 
else. That’s why it’s so hard—that’s why 
it’s breaking my heart to leave you. Ah, 
dear, don’t look like that—yes, do—lI 
must have something to take away with 
me. I know it’s rotten selfish of me, 
but—” He broke off as he caught her 
in his arms to kiss the despair he had 
begged for. His gesture had been violent. 
He had started, indeed, to kiss her lips. 
But at the first touch of her slight figure, 
the violence became a control more in- 
tense. Now there was not, as when once 
before he had met a girl among scented 
shrubbery and flying Daphnes carved in 
stone, any ruthless wish for triumph. 
With the feeling that he could not be 
gentle enough or reverent enough, he 
touched her cheek with his lips. 

“Ah, cara mial”’ he murmured, still 
holding her in his arms, “tell me I haven’t 
been a cad—that you’d rather know be- 
fore I go. That you understand.” 

“T do understand,” she whispered, and 
for the first time tears came to her eyes. 


“how won- 





Through those tears she looked at him 
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Teach Your Child 
at Home by 

Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most day 
schools. Write Calvert School, 9 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 











SPEEGH DEFECTS 


A private residential institute for the correction 
of Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, 
Monotonons Pitch, Attention Deafness and for those 
retarded in school because of cognate defects. Con- 


ducted by 
DR. FREDERIC K faaem 





on Post Graduate Medical College a Hos 
— al, New York City — Formerly Director of Speech 
mprovement, Board of Education, New York City 
Normal courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement. 
MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 
415 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


A BETTER JOB NOW! 


Learn a good 
— wt 
v 


14 million autos, trucks and tractors need service. Repairmens 
needed rite today for F — catalog giving full hee o> rs 
Only Factory Indorsed School 

Michigan State Automobile School, 3322 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mick. 


® on SCHOOLS 
Free Information °",°507 °°. 3 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 








Making Friends 


Summer Camps are the joy of boys 
and girls. By learning to do things with 
Nature they learn to love to do them 
for human nature—their friends. Child 
pride and camp system make them skil- 
ful in swimming, hiking, riding, canoe- 
ing, shooting, angling; learning all 
about trees, shrubs, flowers, the earth 
and sky. These camps are a University 
of Leisure. They teach campers to 
spend every precious moment of each 
day profitably to themselves, their 
friends, their city, State and Nation. 


Making friends in camp results in 
having friends forever: You never for- 
get the boys and girls, men and women 
who have sat around the camp-fire— 
singing, romancing, dreaming. This 
passion for serving others is the gentle 
art of making friends, and it is taught 
in summer camps. 


Send your children tothe right camp. 
Our camp observer has visited 300 
camps. Consult us. There is no charge. 
Bad camps make bad campers. Good 
camps make happy, healthy, friendly 
boys and girls, men and women. Give 
fulldetails about the kindofcamp, thelo- 
cation you desire and the age of the boy 
or girl. Enclose stamped return en- 
velope. 

M. Mercer Kendig 
Director, Department of Education 
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HE temperature of a \ 
normal human body \\ 
is approximately 98.6 
degrees. You may 
sit in a room the tempera- 
ture of which is 80 degrees, 
or go out of doors when the 
thermometer registers zero 
and your temperature, if you 
are in health, will not vary a 
single degree, because, resi- 
dent in your body is an intelligence 
that generates, distributes and regu- 
lates the heat of the body, and instant- 
ly adapts it to the change in tempera- 
ture. 

If you start in June to take a plunge 
in the lake every morning and con- 
tinue it every day until December, 
this same power resident in the body 
will intelligently adapt the body to 
the seasonal change in temperature. 


This innate power gave the polar 
bear his long hair, that he might live 
in the land of eternal ice, and the 
gentle deer his speed, that he might 
escape his less swift foe. It is this 
power that in the struggle for exist- 
ence gave wings to the birds and 
cunning to the fox, spots to the leop- 
ard and strength to the lion. It is 
this power that elongated the neck 
of the giraffe so that he could reach 
the high-hanging foods and for ob- 
vious reasons webbed the feet of the 
duck and goose. This inborn power 
adapted the stomach of the carnivora 
to a meat diet, the stomach of the 
herbivora to a vegetable diet, and the 
stomach of man to both, 








This power develops the body from 
a blastoderm to its full growth in 
thirty-five years; for ten or more it 





of the movable segments of the 
spinal column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of releas- 
ing the prisoned impulse, 


















What Do Chiropractors Mean 








maintains its vigor and then 
slowly lets the house in 
which we live decay. During 
all the circling three-score 
years and ten it coordinates 
the physical functions, heals 
the body’s wounds, mends its 
breaks, adapts it to the 
change of season, occupation 
and pursuit and performs the 
miracle of changing common 
food into living, breathing, sensate 
bone and flesh. 


It laughs at all our efforts to locate 
it or to imitate its work and yet 
some people, because they cannot find 
it, weigh it or measure it, question 
its existence and say “Vital force is 
a chemical phenomenon.” 

Call it what you will, it’s there—a 
rose by any other name is just as 
sweet. 


This “power within” Chiropractors 
call Innate Intelligence and all their 
philosophy, science and art is built 
upon this fundamental fact. They 
teach that “Innate Intelligence” func- 
tions through the brain and nervous 
system, and that disease is but the 
abnormal expression of one or more of 
the nine primary physical functions. 
Any pressure of a harder tissue (bone) 
upon the soft nervous tissue, impairs 
the conductivity (function or work) of 
that tissue and results in disease. All 
that is necessary for a complete res- 
toration to health, is that the imping- 
ing tissue be adjusted to normal posi- 
tion, which permits the nerve again to 
function normally. 


Scientists call the modus operandi 
of the ‘‘power within’’ the law of 
adaptation. Among the methods of 
getting the sick well, Chiropractic alone 
is based upon the existence of the thing 
itself, and the law of its expression, 
through the nervous system. 


That is the reason Chiropractic suc- 
ceeds in many so-called ‘‘hopeless’’ 
cases. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors 
or Schools to the 


ruversal Chiropractors’ Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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with a sadness so far away and yet so 
near that Anthony bowed his head. But 
even as it awed him, it troubled him. 
Why did the sadness seem more for him- 
self than for her? 


. prgh eee he could, bear no longer 
the doubt with which that look filled 
him. “But you do care, Emilia,” he cried, 
“surely you must?” 

“From the very first day,” she an- 
swered softly without a minute’s hesita- 
tion. “And when you didn’t speak to me 
—all day yesterday—” 

He could not help it now. He kissed 
the lips that had begun to tremble so. 
“Ah,” he murmured, “and if you knew 
what I went through—seeing you every 
minute—”’ 

More closely than he had yet done, he 
held her to him there in the little lonely 
pier. The sea that had been so full of color 
was dark now. The sands alone, there 
where they had been washed to quick- 
silver sleekness by the waves, caught the 
last gold and rose of the sunset. There 
was not a soul near them, and the board- 
walk was not for another moment to be 
lighted by those rows of lamps which 
set their frosty lemon-yellow against 
the soft deep orange of the western sky. 
It was when these lights did suddenly 
wake, that Anthony saw over Emilia’s 
dark head the solitary man walking 
slowly in their direction. 

Anthony was not, as we have said, a 
literary young man, but the sight of that 
dark lonely figure stabbed him with a 
sense of symbolism. For that one mo- 
ment sea and sky and darkness had 
arched them over. Now the boardwalk 
lights and the man’s figure that they re- 
vealed became the mute and terrible 
sign of the people that were parting them. 

“Ah, Emilia,” he cried tensely, and his 
eye upon the advancing figure gave his 
tone a sort of breathlessness, “before I 
go, you've got to promise me—you wont 
stay with this Fernando?” 

“No, no, signor.” And in spite of the 
quickness of her reply, her voice gave 
the effect of monotony. “I cannot prom- 
ise. Fernando is my _ protector—even 
my talisman. Where would I be with- 
out him—now?” 

“Now?” repeated Anthony, “You 
mean that this other fellow still— 
heavens, I never dreamed—why, when— 
how did he find out where you were?” 

She shook her head. “That I do not 
know, signor. But he knows—every now 
and then he comes.” 

“The brute—the infernal brute!” He 
caught her to him in a rage of pity and 
indignation. He did not seem to care 
that their figures might be visible to the 
man whose footsteps were bringing him 
rapidly to their pier. Yet it was with a 
strange feeling of hurry, of some limit 
measured for him by that solitary pedes- 
trian, that he went on. “Tell me, Emilia 
-—only tell me his name—” 

“Na, na, na,” she cried in a stifled lit- 
tle voice. 

The pedestrian was only a short dis- 
tance away now. Anthony noted this 
subconsciously while he urged her further. 
She would not yield, however, and at 
last he whispered desperately just as he 
let her go from his arms: “Listen, 
Emilia, I have a plan—if you wont tell 





me, if you wont let me stop him. Listen, 
dear.” He looked up to measure the 
distance between them and the advancing 
figure. “I know somebody who will get 
you a job—he knows all sorts of musical 
people—he’ll, why, he could even get you 
on the concert stage! By Jove, why didn’t 
I think of Nicholls before?” 

She gave a little cry. “Nicholls,” she 
whispered faintly, “Nicholls!” 

He made no reply. He had not even 
noticed her way of repeating the name, 
for just then the nearest lights fell upon 
the pedestrian’s face, and Anthony saw 
that it was Nicholls who was coming 
toward them. 


HAT night Anthony occupied once 

more one of the cagelike chairs on 
the Radnor veranda. Making an excuse 
about some business notes, he had left 
Nicholls half an hour before. During 
this time, he had had a chance to review 
the events leading to that last angry mo- 
ment in the solarium. 

First of all, there had been the walk 
which he and Nicholls and Emilia had 
taken back from the pier. During this 
walk Nicholls had kept up a flow of 
easy comment, mostly upon music, which 
furnished to Anthony merely a shelter 
for his own thought. Yet through that 
thought it came to him several times that 
Emilia replied to his friend only in the 
shyest of monosyllables. She was proba- 
bly awed, so he thought, by this stranger 
whom he had just mentioned to her as a 
possibility of influence. in her life. Once 
or twice, indeed, he caught her hand there 
in the darkness as if to assure her that 
she could not fail with Nicholls. 

But the conversation had not been en- 
tirely abstract. Looking back upon it 
now, in fact, it seemed to him that the 
older man had managed to put him in the 
very worst light. There had been noth- 
ing to resent; yet somehow he had been 
labeled by a few casual allusions to peo- 
ple and places as a young hanger-on to 
good society who owed his present sup- 
port to Nicholls. Certainly, like the flick 
of a whip, had come that light but in- 
cisive reference to Peggy Wentworth 
which left him now for wretched memory 
a proud, aloof little profile, and eyes that 
would not meet his in parting. 

At dinner—through which he found 
himself waiting tensely for the first 
strains of ’cello and violin—he had tried 
to introduce the subject of Emilia. But 
somehow he found himself faltering un- 
der those masklike gray eyes. He had got 
no further than to mention her wonderful 
promise as a pianiste when something 
stopped him. Perhaps it was the amused, 
“Is she that pretty?” which he read in 
the other’s face. 

It was just a short time after this that 
the amazing thing happened. Nicholls 
spoke of Peggy Wentworth, and though 
again the young man could find no 
definite word to remember, he arose from 
the table with the assurance that Nicholls 
had offered his consent to a marriage 
with his niece. 

Many times in thinking of Peggy, 
Anthony had wondered about Nicholls’ 
relation to the affair. Would he permit 
his ward, daughter of a family which had 
never made a mésalliance, to marry Clem- 
ent Holden’s son? Would his friend- 
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ship go that far? Yet if he had made 
up his mind against it, why did he so 
continually place Peggy and himself to- 
gether? Or—and here the young man 
always winced—was his complaisance due 
simply to the fact that he considered 
Anthony too definitely fixed in another 
sphere to constitute any danger to a 
Nicholls or a Wentworth? Now that at 
last he knew, he had a moment’s dizzy- 
ing triumph. Yet somehow all that went 
when he and Nicholls entered the so- 
larium. For Emilia del Nero refused to 
meet his eyes, and he knew it was be- 
cause of Nicholls’ words about Peggy 
Wentworth. She was thinking he had 
lied to her when he said there was no one 
else, and as he sat there with his eyes 
fixed on that proud, remote profile, he 
knew what he had always suspected. He 
hated the unsought but accepted instru- 
ment in his restoration. 

Certainly he hated the words with 
which Nicholls commented upon the girl 
after the little orchestra had finished its 
first number. 

“Rather a beautiful profile,” he drawled 
in his emotionless voice. Then, in a 
lowered tone, he added: “And one can’t 
overemphasize the importance of a pro- 
file—in a pianiste.” 

The young man looked hotly at the 
beautiful white hands of his supporter. 
He did not dare let himself glance at 
Nicholls’ face as he said quietly: “You 
mean—exactly what?” 

Nicholls said nothing, but his steady 
gaze upward was enough. For it was 
fixed upon Emilia as she gave to Fer- 
nando one of the furtive, appealing, 
desperate little glances which used to 
puzzle Anthony. 

Anthony clenched his hands. ‘You're 
rotten wrong if you think—that,” he 
cried, and his lips went white. “Signorina 
del Nero asks for nothing. She needs 
nothing but her talent and her goodness.” 

It was just a minute after this that he 
had left the room. 


OW as he sat here in the chair where 

he had taken refuge after a walk on 

the beach, he recognized through his 

tumult of feeling only one need. It was 

to see Emilia, to tell her that he had not 

lied, to keep the perfect memory of that 

parting on the pier. He was only waiting 

now until the music should be at an end, 
to go to her. 

Yet even after he heard the final crash 
of a Brahms dance, he delayed for an 
instant. In that instant the door of the 
solarium opened, and once more, obscured 
by his chair, he caught through the sound 
of the breakers two voices speaking in 
Italian. The first was that of Fernando; 
and stiff with horror, Anthony recognized 
Nicholls’ voice raised in reply. 

“But, you fool, you overdid—I thought 
of course I could trust you—” 

“And was I not worthy of your trust, 
signor?” whined Fernando. “Did I not 
save her that night when she would have 
surely escaped you—forever—through 
death? Since then have I not followed 
all of your directions? Ah, signor, as the 
cat with the mouse I have played with 
her. Her spirit was almost broken—a 
few weeks—at the most a few months— 
and she would have been ready to go 
with you—” 
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= et '"’** Under circumstances almost 
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= Graduate Nurse 
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ith T= modern woman lives every day of her 
irl life. Fillsevery day with activity, unmarred 
ms by what still remains a serious problem to 
ed thousands of women less sophisticated. 

a Dances, clubs, bridge, the demands of bus- 
we iness —all these are met confidently, surely — 
* for it was unfair, under old conditions, that 
he the average woman should spend at least one- 
er. sixth of her time minus self-confidence; often 
at in fear. 

a THE NEW HYGIENIC WAY 

dy With the coming of Kotex, these hazards 
“ to one’s peace of mind passed on. 

rg, The habits of women were changed. 
to Modern scientific protection succeeded make- 
, shift methods. Today, you need lose never 
he a single precious hour. 

na Kotex is a superlatively soft, snow-white 
ds absorbent of extremely rapid absorption. It 
e takes up moisture immediately and holds it. 


And it absorbs 16 times its own weight. Made 
of Cellucotton (not cotton), it is far more ab- 























re sorbent than ordinary cotton. 
es In comparison with makeshift methods and 
1S « “ . ” ds. . 
re ordinary “sanitary” pa » it presents safety 
ot versus uncertainty, combining two secret ad- 
at vantages which can be brought out only in 
ng the using. It is easily disposed of—and every 
d, woman will appreciate what this means. 
sh TRY IT | 
an All department and drug stores keep Kotex | 
cr in packages of 12. Two thicknesses—regular 
d and “Kotex-Super size.” Also obtainable from 
in Kotex cabinets in rest rooms. 
0; CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Chicago 
ed Canadian Distributors—Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal, 
ht 
st, r fe , a : 
ot | A C) | C- ~ NY | FREE _SAMPLE-~ Mail this Confidential Coupon 
‘h eX — wo 7 \ ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, G. N. 
> Care of Cellucotton Laboratories, Room 1420 
><] 166 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
ne —— I want to accept free trial offer made by you, with the understanding 
h that it is absolutely confidential. 
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MAKE MORE git ! 


PRO FIT IN 
4 MONTHS! 


LNG 
EORGE ALEXANDER of Pennsylvania made 
$3000.00 in 4¢months making and selling 


CRISPETTES with this outfit. (Nov. 7th, 1923). 


Jacob Gordon, New Jersey, (November 2nd, 1923), 
says: ‘Profits over $4000.00 in 2 months”! Mesner 
of Baltimore $250.00, in one day! M. L. Cronen, 

Ohio, (November 3rd, 1923), writes: “Doing big 
business—sold over 200,000 packages Crispettes last 
year”. Mrs. Lane, +. amen says: ‘old 8 
packages in ONE day’ 


We Start You In Business 


Crispettes easy to make, easy to sell. We furnish 
everything — complete outfit, secret formulas, raw 
materials, full directions, wrappers, etc. No expe- 
rience needed. Little capital starts you on road to 
wealth. Open a retail store of your own. Sell 
wholesale to groceries, drug stores, etc. 


Build a Business of Your Own 


Crispettes sell fast everywhere. Everybody likes 
them. They're a delicious confection. We'll tell 
you how to build a business of your own. Start 
how, in your town. 


Profit $1,000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send for illustrated BOOK OF FACTS. Tells how 


many people in small towns and big cities are mak- 
ing big successes of Crispette Business. Shows how, 
when and where to start. Full of valuable infor- 
mation. It’s FREE. Write now. Postal brings it. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 








229 HIGH STREET SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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“But you overdid, I tell you. You 
were too brutal before Holden—you 
made him pity her too much. When I 
sent for you to go to her that night on 
Thompson Street, I was led to believe 
that you were a man of finesse, an 
artist—now, see what you have done!” 
Ever since he had heard the first word, 
Anthony had been. paralyzed by the 
revelation which yet made his whole 
brain torturingly alive. The thing which 
Anthony had always resented in his sup- 
porter stood out now as the significant, 
warning token of his earliest acquaint- 


| ance with Nicholls. 


There had been a short silence which 
had given Anthony time for this lightning 
thought in a drugged body. It was Fer- 
nando at last who broke the silence. 

“But all is not lost, signor,” he 
whimpered. “Surely he will not—this 
young man.” 

“No, per Dio, he will not. I have seen 
to that. Only just now I offered him— 
an advantage.” 

At that word, Anthony sprang to his 
feet. 

“You! So that was it—even your own 
niece! You'd sacrifice her—oh, it would 
have been a sacrifice for her to marry 
‘me, accerding to you—but even that—to 
keep me away from the thing that you 
want!” He stopped suddenly and stared 
into the lean white face; then he drew 


| himself up. “That Nicholls!” said 
Anthony quietly, and started to walk 
away. 





He had got to the door of the solarium 
when Nicholls caught him. by the arm. 
“Wait,” he whispered, and Anthony 
wheeled about to a face more terrifying 
than any that had come to him in dream 
or picture. 

The young man stared into those eyes 
so near his own, and his heart stood still. 
It seemer to him that he would stand 
here forever waiting for Nicholls to re- 
veal his delayed triumph. Yet even be- 
fore the man spoke, he knew of whom he 
was about to hear. 

“Your father,” whispered Nicholls, 
“have you heard perhaps what part he 
has played with Emilia del Nero?” 

Veranda and sea and boardwalk lights 
reeled before Anthony’s eyes; yet he 
could see with hideous steadiness that se- 
curity in the other man’s slow smile. 

“No,” went on Nicholls, still with the 
same smile, “she has not told you, per- 
haps, that it was he himself who intro- 
duced the girl to me, that he became my 
trusted ambassador to her at Milan, at 
Paris. Your father—why, it was he who 
found for me my good Fernando here 
and he did mich to help, too. It was he, 
for instance, who corrected my bungling 
efforts. ‘Don’t starve her,’ he said to me. 
‘Torture her and keep her to the torture, 





‘Alms of Love’ 


That is the title of one of the 
best stories you have ever read, 
which will appear in an early 
issue. And its by an author 
whose Red Book Magazine au- 
clience has been growing by 
leaps and bounds— 


Arthur Somers Roche 
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through the Latin superstition. So in 
the end you will win her.’ ” 

Was it a monstrous relief or a mon- 
strous degradation which conquered An- 
thony’s soul as he listened to Nicholls’ 
low, even voice? He never knew, for in 
the instant of silence that followed the 
other’s words, he had a blinding flash of 
insight, and that flash destroyed every 
thought which had gone before. 

“So?” he cried hoarsely. “That was 
it? It was because of my father—of his 
help—of what he knew, that you took me 
up! She—she was the price of my com- 
ing back.” 

“You do see, then,” whispered Nicholls 
triumphantly, “the impropriety? When 
you owe the girl so much—anything but 
marriage would be to you out of the 


question.” 
W ITH a fury such as he had never 
before felt, Anthony wheeled about. 
“And you could think—that!” he cried. 
“That I would—” He paused and gave 
a bitter little laugh. “Well,” said he at last, 
“I’ve given you reason, perhaps. Only— 
you overreached. You thought there was 
nothing I’d do or wouldn’t do to get back 
to—your world, the world that welcomes 
you!” He paused for a minute, and in 
that moment his faced changed com- 
pletely. It became luminous with the 
thing that was in his next words. 

“Once upon a time,” said he quietly, 
“you told me that I looked like St. 
George, and that Fifth Avenue was my 
dragon. I never thought about it before, 
but I see now that it was—the realest 
dragon there is in this world. For Fifth 
Avenue was my vanity—not my pride. I 
wanted to come back to it because I was 
always ashamed of the right things and— 
proud of the wrong things. I thought 
my father had disgraced me because he 
married my mother—not because he left 
her. I was accepting the views of your 
world—not, heaven knows, that they’re 
all rotten as you—but just like you, they 
despised my father for the right thing he 
had done. The one act they couldn’t for- 
give was his real sacrifice, that he didn’t 
do as he wanted and still stay—detached. 
Well,” he added, and the smile he turned 
upon the two faces so near his own was 
now almost radiant, “I’ve killed it at 
last—my dragon. From this moment I 
have nothing to fear.” 

Even as he uttered the last word, he 
hurled himself inside the door. The so- 
larium was sprinkled with the familiar 
old ladies intent upon their knitting, but 
Anthony did not know it. All he knew 
in the world was the figure sitting there 
on the platform at the end of the room. 

With a single word he reached her side. 
“Dearest,” cried he in a low voice as he 
bent over her. 

Only a few minutes before, he had 
wished as his great gift the memory of 
their perfect parting. Now as she looked 
up at him, the girl saw the change. And 
her eyes widened to greet an undreamed 
happiness. 

“You mean it—ah, my dear, at last 
you mean it?” 

And as Anthony gave his answer, it did 
not matter to him that tomorrow people 
at clubs and people at dinner partiés 
would: say, “Oh well, what could you ex- 
pect—iha+ Holden!” 
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Cleanliness demands 


more than 


Hoe”, easy and pleasant is bath- 
ing! Now that nearly every 
house has the modern bath-room, 
external cleanliness is a national 
habit. But there is another habit, the 
habit of internal cleanliness, which is 
far more important to your health 
and well-being. 


Doctors will tell you that internal 
cleanliness means keeping the food 
waste moving regularly out of the 
system. A clogged intestinal system 
is a disease-breeder. Here start first 
such ailments as headaches, bilious 
attacks and insomnia—each of which 
takes toll of your health and vitality. 
Poisons flood your system. Vital 
organs are affected. Your power of 
resistance is lowered. Health, even 
life itself, is threatened. In this 
clogging, say intestinal specialists, 
lies the primary cause of more than 
three-quarters of all illness, including 
the gravest diseases of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and 
women have learned to prevent ill- 
ness by maintaining internal clean- 
liness through the regular use of 
Nujol. Nujol is not a laxative and 


Bathing — 


cannot cause distress. Nujol pre- 
vents intestinal clogging by /ubrica- 
tion, the method now employed by 
medical authorities throughout the 
world. Nujol lubricates and softens 
the food waste and thus hastens its 
passage through and out of the body. 


Don’t give disease a start. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush 
your teeth or wash your face. Nujol 
is not a medicine. Like pure water 
it is harmless. Nujol establishes the 
habit of internal cleanliness—the 
healthiest habit in the world. 


If you would maintain health, good 
looks, and youthful energy, adopt 
this habit of internal 
cleanliness. Nujol will 
make every day brighter 
and your enjoyment of 
life more keen. For sale 
at all druggists, 


Nujol 


For Internal Cleanliness 
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Faulty Elimination 


Your physician will tell you that most 
of the gravest diseases of lifeare caused 
by poisoning which results from in- 
testinal clogging. Such minor ills as 
headaches, ST attacks, loss of ap- 
petite, etc., warn that clogging i is pres- 
ent and call for systematic measures 
to overcome the condition. 


Why Physicians Favor Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome faul- 
ty elimination, says a noted authority, but by 
their continued use tend only to aggravate the 
condition and often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science, through knowledge of the in- 
testinal tract gained by X-ray observation and 
exhaustive tests, has found at lastin /ubrication 
ameans of overcoming faulty elimination. The 
gentle lubricant, Nujol, penetrates and softens 
the hard food waste. Thus it enables Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elimination. Nujol 
is not a laxative and cannot cause distress. 
Nujol hastens the rate of flow through the in- 
testine, preventing intestinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals, and is 

rescribed by physiciansthroughout the world 
g r the relief of faulty elimination in people 
= all ages. 


‘omplexion Troubles: Science now knows 

ber poisons from intestinal sluggishness are 
the chief cause of personal unattractiveness. 
Carried by the blood they reach every body 
cell, the millions of cells that compose the 
skin, the roots of the hair and the eyes. No 
wonder that through faulty ejimination the 
skin becomes saHow, muddy, roughened, 
blotched or disfigured with pimples or other 
blemishes. It is not strange that the hair loses 
its sheen and the eyes become dull. 
Nujol should be taken regularly for the com- 
plexion. Nujol overcomes and prevents intes- 
tinal sluggishness. It thus keeps the body free 
from — which are the principal cause of 
complexion troubles. 


Nujol is the most effective aid to a clear, 
healthy, lovely skin. 


Elderly People: In youth and perfect health 
the intestine supplies a natural lubricating 
liquid in sufficient quantity to soften the food 
waste and hasten its movement out of the 
body.Inadvanced yearsthis lubricant decreascs 
in quantity. Hence the need for something to 
give assistance. The action of Nujol so closely 
resembles that of Nature’s lubricant that it is 
especially beneficial tothosein advanced years. 
Nujol softens the waste thus enabling the in- 
testinal muscles to move it along and out of 
the body. 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 
Guaranteed hy Nujol Laboratories 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


A 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
Nujol, Room 810-D, 7 Hanover Sq., New York 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover -packing and postage, please send me a 
trial bottle o Nujol and 16-page bookler,‘‘Faulty 
Elimination.”” (For booklet only check here (3 
and send without money.) 


Bi 5 othsbanle oe deitackusssdnedessapeerae . 


Address 
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KEEP IN 
REFRIGERATOR 


Make sure it’s Premium; 
the name is on the carton 


More convenient—these one-pound 
and half-pound cartons 


O buy Swift’s Premium Bacon in the cartons is a 
great convenience—the purchase is so quickly made; 
one is assured of getting Premium Bacon noted for its 
delicacy of flavor; and it comes, one pound or one-half 
pound, evenly sliced with the rind all removed so that it 
is ready to cook. 
It is satisfying, too, to know that the bacon in these 
cartons has not been touched by hands 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


While Premium Bacon in the 
carton is very popular, many 
families, preferring a larger 
quantity, buy a whole piece in 
the original parchment wrapper 


Swifts Premium Bacon 








